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Upward Revision of 
Rates Supported By 
Phoenix President 


George C. Long, Jr., Says Interest 
Of Policyholders Requires Gen- 
eral Increase in Rates 


PHOENIX GROUP FIGURES 


Hartford Company Assets Un- 
changed; Premiums Show Sharp 
Rise; Surplus Down Slightly 


\fter many decades of steady decline 
in the average rate the time is at hand 
when in the interest of policyholders 
themselves a general revision of rates 
i ard seems imperative, President 

reorge C. Long, Jr., of the Phoenix of 
rtp has told stockholders of the 
company in his annual report covering 
1946 operations, 

Last year was marked, stated Presi- 
dent Long, “by the largest increase in 
premiums received and _ liabilities as- 
sumed in the history of your companies, 
with an accompanying rise in unearned 
premium reserve that more than offsets 
the year’s trade profit and poaches 
somewhat upon surplus. This experience 


is not unique within the business, con- 


fronted as it is and has been for several 
years past by a growing inflation of both 
insured values and loss cost. 

Rate Level Not Based on Present Costs 


“Partial loss damages to properties in- 


sured have long constituted the great 
bulk of loss claims, and the level of 
rates upon which existing premiums are 
computed did not contemplate and does 


1ot adequately measure the sharp rise 
n prices of material and labor now re- 
juired to repair, rebuild, or replace 
lamaged properties,” Mr. Long declared. 


“Increasing coverages (if it were pos- 
sible) to the full value of all properties 


sured would not prove a solution of 
problem with which the business has 
0 deal in the maturing of insured lia- 
ty now in effect and to be assumed 
existing rates. 
The business has recognized its ob- 
ition to inform property owners of 
necessity for adequately protecting 
cir increased property values and, 
ough institutional and agency chan- 
. has broadcast this important mes- 
by radio and national advertising. 
‘this effort our companies have taken 
active part, and the response is con- 
cingly shown in the rise in premium 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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(abel Things 


deserve the best 
in protection 


The price tag on fires has gone up — 
and up. Everything the flames de- 
strov an easy chair, a kitchen, 
or an entire house or factory 
now costs as much as 50% more to 
restore than during prewar years. 


Every possession of your assured 
deserves the best in protection 


full protection. You can provide complete security for your clients 


and larger premiums for yourself 


by pointing out this need for 


adequate coverage to meet today's higher costs. 
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erty by will. 


alone. 


modation endorser. 


years to come.” 











The Emergence cf Women 


Writes E. Paul Huttinger, Penn Mutual Second Vice President: 


“About 100 years ago married women’s rights began to be 
considered although it required many years before they were 
seriously regarded, much less respected, as they are today. The 
birth of feminism and the Penn Mutual occurred at practically 
the same time in Pennsylvania. 
woman in Pennsylvania was permitted to own real property in 
her own right and she was also permitted to dispose of her prop- 


Under an Act of 1848 a married 


“As to debts for necessities of life, creditors could institute suit 
against husband and wife but have execution against the husband 
The fact that a wife could enjoy her own property did 
not release him from his duty to support her. 

“Since 1848 the law governing married women’s property rights 
has been liberalized to such an extent that today a married woman 
is restricted by only two Acts. 
her property without her husband’s consent nor become an accom- 


She cannot mortgage or convey 


“So Penn Mutual began its service to married women coinci- 
dental with their emergence from a status of a chattel and it 
enters its second century as the protector of their security in the 


1847 — Penn Mutual Centennial — 1947 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 














Metropolitan Life’s 
In Force Dec. 31, 1946 
Was $34,422,000,000 


Co.’s_ Assets Were $8,045,432,- 
000; Paid for $3,119,545,878 
During 1946; Other Figures 


PRES. LINCOLN’S REPORT 


Company Paid $630,302,000 to 
Policyholders Last Year; Its Two 
New Movie Shorts 


After a six-year interlude because of 
the war the Metropolitan Life resumed 
its annual convention of field managers 
with three days of business sessions in 
New York City last week at the Waldorf 
Astoria. Concluding event was a dinner 
attended by 1,700 company representa 
tives at which were given the first show 
ing of two moving picture shorts which 
will be exhibited widely in this country. 

One film, “Be Your Age,” is a feature 
of the current fight against heart disease 
which is taking such a large toll of lives 
It brings home to the person of middle 
years of life the fact that he cannot 
continue physical activities of a strenu 
ous kind. The second film, “Family Por 
trait” deals with the day-to-day activities 
of the company, explaining how it oper 
ates in home office and field, and detail- 
ing how funds are invested, and insur- 
ance is explained and sold by the agent 
It will fit into the company’s training 
course as well as being widely exhibited 


Nearly $34% Billions in Force 


The field men knew when they left 
for New York that they would hear fig- 
ures of a great year for the company. 
Principal figures in the year’s results 
were given by President Lincoln in his 
address on the morning when the con 
vention opened. He said that life insur 
ance in force at end of 1946 with Metro- 
politan was $34,422,000,000. In round 
figures, Ordinary had $17,616,000,000 of 
this amount; Industrial, $9,464,000,000 
and Group, $7,340,000,000. 

The company issued paid for life in 
surance during the year of $3,119,545,878, 
excluding insurance revived or. in 
creased. Of this amount $2,004,100,000 


was Ordinary; $656,395,000 Industrial; 


$459,000,000, Group. The gain in out- 


standing life insurance during 1946 was 


$3.160 billions. 


The company paid to policyholders in 
1946 the sum of $630,302,000, which is an 
average of $5,772 a minute of each busi- 
ness day. Payments were thus divided: 
Ordinary, $250,051,000; Industrial, $252 


ro, 


357,000; Group, excluding A. & H., $89, 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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“Thought I’d never make tt... 


Guess I went off the deep end last summer when Dad 
died . . . thinking I'd have to give up school and 
hunt a job. I remember the salesman calling one night 
several years ago with some sort of insurance plan — and 
how pleased Dad was — but I never realized he’d bought 
a special policy just to see me through school. It’s like 
Dad to take care of things — even when he isn’t here 
himself.” 
1 7 , 

The insurance business offers rewards that go beyond 
money . . . among them, the satisfaction of see- 
ing a young man get the right start. in life, of knowing 
that your work and advice helped make his education 
possible. Remember, too — that a boy so impressed with 
the results of life insurance at work may someday 
become an excellent customer of his father’s trusted 


insurance advisor. 





ALTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliates: Etna Casualty and Surety Company 
Automobile Insurance Company + Standard Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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Economic S 


ituation Reviewed By F. H. Ecker 


Sees Some Hardening of Interest Rates; Advantages in Government Con- 


verting Short-Term Into Long-'erm Debt; Basic Factors Favorable 


To Sustained Business Activity; Explains Metropolitan’s Entry 


Frederick H. Ecker, chairman of the 
Metropolitan Life, opened the field con- 
vention of the Metropolitan Life at 
the Waldorf-Astoria last week with a 
talk in which he gave his views of the 
economic situation as well as discussing 
the Metropolitan operations. President 
Lincoln of the Metropolitan said that 
\lr. Ecker has produced more invest- 
ments on the part of private enterprise 
than any person in history. He also 
called him “the most wonderful man 
in the history of American business.” 

Throughout the insurance field Mr. 
Ecker’s views of the nation’s business 
situation and outlook are always widely 
read, and last week, although he is now 
79, he spoke as vigorously as ever. 
View of Some Current Income Factors 

Discussing some income factors Mr. 
Ecker made these statements: 

“Interest rates are a little more favor- 
able than a year ago. Bank rates on 
short term loans have tightened and 
high-grade corporate bonds which are 
bought by savings institutions, such as 
insurance companies, can be had at 
prices to yield about % of 1% higher 
than obtainable yields of the early part 
of 1946. It is not expected that there 
will be any further increase in interest 
rates in the near future. Maintenance 
of existing levels is as much as can 
be looked for. 

“Savings of individuals continue to ac- 
cumulate in substantial volume. During 
the past ten months, there has been 
a noticeable gain in savings deposits 
after a slowing up in the rate of gain 
alter V-J Day. * 

“In the circumstances, one cannot but 
wonder why the Treasury isn’t now 
taking advantage of the favorable situa 
tion to convert, substantially, short-term 
into long-term debt. It would unim- 
portantly raise the debt service, but the 
hope of the future is to get Govern- 
ment financing out of the banks. Of 
the $176 billion marketable Federal Gov- 
ernment securities outstanding Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, about $55 billion were due 
or callable within one year, of which 
the commercial banks are estimated to 
hold $17 billion and the Federal Re- 
serve Banks over $22 billion. 

_ Consumer borrowing, while increas- 
Ing, is low in relation to disposable in- 
par and measured by pre-war stand- 
ards 

The Farmers 


“Farm production is a highly impor- 
fant part of our economy inasmuch as 
larmicrs are the original source of almost 
all oi our food products as well as three- 


lourths of the raw materials for our 
indu iries. It is generally agreed that 
i 1946 farmers in the United States 


received more than twice as much cash 
icone as in the average pre-war year. 
IH6 was a peak year for American 
agriculture which is unlikely to be sur- 
Passcd or even equalled in the years 
mn liately ahead. The farmer has been 
receiving a larger proportion of the 
National income than previously and the 
recen' decline in farm prices from the 
high ievels of 1946 should not be con- 
‘true’ necessarily as a bearish influence 
on the general business outlook. 


~Bosic factors are favorable to a period 
it tained business activity. Year- 
enc 


recasts of economists and other 





Into Business Realty Investment Field 


business experts pretty generally warn 
of business recession for 1947. We could 
talk ourselves into one, but the unanimi- 
ty of view among the business prophets 
is probably the best reason for expect- 
ing a good year in 1947. Large corpora- 
tions have raised considerable new cap- 
ital during the past twelve months for 
plant expansion and to add to working 
capital to handle larger volume of busi- 
ness. Numerous new products developed 


during the war are seeking new and 
potentially large markets. 
Cost of Living 

“There is much confusion about the 


cost of living and its relation to wages. 
The real income measured by take- 
home pay of labor is higher than before 
the war. 

“Inflation forces are still potent 
although fears of inflation are subsiding 
at the moment in keeping with declines 
in certain commodity prices. But in- 
flation exists in our economy and should 
support a price level substantially higher 
than pre-war for some years. The rigid- 
ity of labor costs will serve to maintain 
higher prices which experience shows 
can be reduced without wage decreases, 
only by higher productivity and effi- 
ciency which lowers costs, and this is 
a gradual process. 

“Increase in wages does not increase 
efficiency. After World War I, loss in 
efficiency increased production costs 
more than the higher wage rates. Pre- 
cisely the same pattern is apparent to- 
day. We may expect now, as then, that 
efficiency will rise as production gets 
into fuller stride. 

“The national economy has direct bear- 
ing upon our business. This has always 
been true, but it naturally has and must 
increase in degree aS we grow in size 
and importance. The principles govern- 
ing investment are much the same. That 


is, the principle holds but the application 
is made to larger units and over wider 
areas. For example, in the railroad 
field, not only have we large holdings 
in New York Central and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad but in probably all of the 
roads or railroad systems on which one 
travels throughout the United States and 
Canada; in public utilities, not only 
American Telephone & Telegraph but 
the soundly-managed public service light 
and power companies in nearly all sec- 
tions. And in our list of industrials are 
not only General Electric, Aluminum 
Company of America, General Motors, 
but holdings in the steels, oils, chemicals, 
tobacco, rubber, food, and other basic 
industries.” 
To Construct Commercial Office Building 
on Fifth Avenue 

After discussing the housing situation 
and telling what the Metropolitan has 
done and is doing in helping to solve 
the housing problem Mr. Ecker told of 
investments in other income producing 
real property. He said that until the 
1946 session of the New York legisla- 
ture the company’s direct investments 
in real property were limited to housing 
projects, but at that session the legisla- 


ture enacted an amendment to the In- 
surance Law which will enable New 
York life insurance companies to in- 


vest up to 3% of their assets in income 
producing properties, such as_ office 
buildings, stores, factories ana other 
commercial and _ industral properties. 
Many other states have adopted similar 
enabling legislation and in still other 
states, enabling legislation is pending. 
“This is a natural development following 
authorization of investments in housing, 
and affords to business firms an advan- 
tageous method of securing by lease 
properties to be used in their businesses 
without incurring indebtedness,” he 
said. “Such investment may well tend 


150,000 Request Housing In 
Stuyvesant Town, Says F. H. Ecker 


Discussing the Metropolitan Life’s 
housing activities Chairman Ecker said 
to the company’s field meeting last week 
that by October 1, 1946, 150,000 requests 
had been received for apartments in 
Stuyvesant Town, one of the three new 
large-scale developments in Manhattan. 
In addition to Stuyvesant Town they 
are Peter Cooper Village and Riverton. 
The first two are near East River in 
the Twenty-third Street section of New 
York and Riverton is in Harlem. Stuy- 
vesant Town will have a population of 
25,000; Peter Cooper Village, 7,000; and 
Riverton, 3,500, to 3,600. All the housing 
operations of the company up to this 
time were carried out on unimproved 
land. The three new ones in New York 
represent the company’s decision to un- 
dertake in cooperation with New York 
State and New York City the rebuilding 
of valuable inter-city areas which over 
the years have suffered progressive de- 
terioration and blight. ; 

To build Stuyvesant Town there was 
a demolition of more than 500 tenements 
and other old buildings in the famous 





Gas House district of Manhattan. Each 
of the old tenants—3,000 families— were 
assured they would not be evicted nor 
would be compelled to move until an- 
other place had been found for him. 
“It is no little satisfaction to say,” said 


Mr. Ecker, “that in the face of the 
greatest housing shortage ever ex- 


perienced in New York City this was 
done, and not one tenant was evicted. 


To accomplish this, a Tenant Reloca- 
tion Bureau was established in the 
area, with all necessary facilities in- 


cluding a station wagon in which tenants 
were driven to inspect their new homes. 
Within less than a year the area was 
cleared and the construction begun. 
“The building of Stuyvesant Town will 
bring a complete transformation of 
seventy-two acres of slums which will 
give way to thirty-five modern fireproof 
buildings covering only 25% of the land. 
$y agreement with the city the entire 
street system in the area will be elimin- 
ated. Within Stuyvesant Town there will 
be no public thoroughfares and the en- 
tire landscaped area will be served by 
pleasant walks and winding paths.” 








FREDERICK H. ECKER 


to stabilize the real estate market, will 
assist in the necessary post-war develop- 
ment of real properties, and affords to 
us a new investment field. 

“Pursuant to this legislation, we now 
have on our books, properties represent- 
ing investments of about $10,000,000 and 
others are under consideration. In 
addition, under this legislation, we will 
construct an eighteen story office build- 
ing on the site of the famous old Van- 


derbilt mansion at the corner of Fifth 
\venue and East 5lst Street in this 
city. The building will be known as 


the Crowell-Collier building and the up- 
per fifteen floors have been leased for 
thirty years to the Crowell-Collier Pub- 
lishing Company. The lower floors have 
also been leased most satisfactorily for 
banking purposes. These investments 
are sound, will yield a good return, and 
will, [ hope, be followed by other in- 
vestments of a like high type in this 
new field.” 

Because of the continual decrease in 
the interest rate the Metropolitan 
started a program of changing over-all 
reserves on Ordinary and Industrial in- 
surance where valued at a rate higher 
than 3% to a 3% interest basis. This 
program was completed this year so that 
none of this life insurance is now valued 
at a rate of interest higher than 3%. 
During 1946 the interest rate carned 
was 3.01%. 

A portion of the drop in interest yield 
was due to the small amount of back 
payments of interest received in 1946 
as compared with 1945 so that the trulv 
comparable decrease in earning power 
was not as great as appeared. Mr. Ecker 
said he looked for new investments in 
1947 to be made at a more favorable 
rate than in 1946. 


Dividends 


Industrial dividends payable for the 
calendar year 1947 and Ordinary divi- 
dends for the dividend year beginning 
May 1, 1947, will be on the same scale 
as in the preceding year. Most policy- 
holders who have premium-paying divi- 
dends will, therefore, receive higher 
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Farm Ownership of 
Met. Below $1,000,000 


IT WAS $71,442,000 IN 1940 


Real Estate Mortgages Amount to 
$887,000,000; No Municipal Bonds 
in U. S. Owned 


Frederic W. Ecker, 
president of Metropolitan Life, gave to 
the field convention of Metropolitan Life 


financial vice 


an over-all picture showing conditions of 
the company six years ago when Metro 
politan had its last field convention and 
on December 31, 1946. At the end of 
1940 the assets were $5,358,000,000. At the 
end of last year assets had increased 
slightly more than 50% Number of 
policyholders had increased from 28,600,- 


ECKER 


FREDERIC W. 


QOO to 31,800,000. Average insurance in 
force for each of the policyholders has 
increased from $835 to $1,080 in the six 
vears. Policy loans decrez ised some $170,- 
000,000, gratifying as it reflects the im- 
proved condition of the policyholders. 


Real Estate and Mortgages on It 


Discussing real estate and real estate 
mortgages Mr. Ecker said: 

“During the depression it was neces- 
sary for us to take over through fore- 
closure large numbers of both city and 
farm real estate in order to protect our 
policyholders’ interests. As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, we still held some 6,475 
farms with a value of $71,442,000, and 
7,668 parcels of city real estate with a 
value of $231,500,000. These properties 
were apt to be pretty badly run down at 
time of taking title, so, in accordance 
with established company policy, we 
spent money on their rehabilitation and 
in subsequent years they have for the 
most part been sold. As of December 
31 the company owned only eighty-eight 
farms, with a value of approximately 
$1,000,000 and fifty pieces of city real 
estate with a value of less than $38,000,- 
OOO. Whereas at the peak in 1939 we 
held almost $370,000,000 of foreclosed 
real estate, which at that time amounted 
to 7.2% of assets, today foreclosed prop- 
erties represent less than % of 1%. Our 
problems with foreclosed real estate are, 
practically speaking, a thing of the past. 

“For most of the period under review, 
very little new building for commercial 
or home use was taking place. Of 
course, vast construction of war facili- 
ties was undertaken, but that was not 
in the field of operations of our Mort- 
gage loan division. With the increased 
income of our mortgages during this 
period, it was natural and proper that 


they should pay down their debts. This 
they did with almost unbelievable rapid- 
ity. During 


these six years, repayments 





Peniidend Lincoln’s Report on Business 


(Continued from Page 1) 


927,000. A. & H. payments to policy- 
holders were $38,000,000. 
Company’s Assets 

The company’s assets at end of 1946 
were $8,045,432,000. Among the items of 
assets were bonds, $6.202 billions; mort- 
gages on real estate, $886,963,000; real 
estate, $208,908,750; loans to policy- 
holders, $335,308,794. 

Mr. Lincoln said that the annual re- 
port to policyholders of Metropolitan 
Life’s 1946 operations and results had 
been written by Marquis James, the 
Pulitzer Prize biographer, who recently 
completed the history of the company 
which the Viking Press has published 
under the title of “The Metropolitan 
Life—a Study in Business Growth.” He 
is a policyholder of the company. The 
report is headed, “One of Metropolitan’s 
Greatest Years, 1946—a Report by Mar- 
quis James—The Company and a His- 
torian Get Acquainted.” 


Company’s Advertising and Radio 
Activities 
During his talk Mr. Lincoln com- 
mented upon the advertising and radio 
activities of the company. He said that 
the company’s spot news broadcasts, 
which do not exceed a minute, and are 
heard at different times of the day, and 
which always include some “good hints 
for good health,” have already brought 
a response of approximately 180,000 re- 
quests for information about health. 
Discussing the company’s advertising 
Mr. Lincoln said that during the year 
there will be inserted in magazines of 
national circulation three advertisements 
of a page each which will feature the 
services to the public of the insurance 
agent. One each will appear in Saturday 
Evening Post, Time and Collier’s. The 
company will continue its practice of not 
advertising individual policy contracts, 
the main note of emphasis in advertising 
being improvement of health. 
Good Mortality Year 


In 1946 the death rate among Metro- 
politan policyholders was one of its low- 
est. This was despite a poor beginning, 
due to influenza and pneumonia in first 
quarter of the year. Fatalities from heart 
diseases and from cancer continued their 
increase. It was true, however, that 1946 
had the best civilian health rate on 
record, Because heart diseases and can- 
cer continue medical directors’ No. 1 
problem Mr. L incoln at the banquet 
talked in some detail about the Life In- 





LEROY A. 


LINCOLN 


surance Medical Research Fund, which 
is making grants to finance research 
projects relating to diseases of the heart 
and blood vessels and in which Metro- 
politan has joined with 148 other life in- 
surance companies. 

Mr. Lincoln discussed some of the 
other cooperative activities in life insur- 
ance including the fine work being done 
by the Institute of Life Insurance. The 
Metropolitan president also reported on 
other fields of activity in which the 
company’s professional staffs and field 
men play an important part. These in- 
cluded health programs in schools and 
the industrial programs concerned with 
the sanitation, safety, ventilation and 
similar problems in working environ- 
ment. 

In presenting trophies and announcing 
production achievements, Mr. Lincoln 
said that the Oklahoma Citw district, Ad- 
miral D. Lack, manager, had won the 
Veterans Trophy. Murray Hill district, 
New York, Isidore Tepper, manager, was 
runner-up. 

President’s Club 
It was announced at the convention 


that a new field club will be formed. It 
will be known as the President’s Club. 








of mortgage loans, city and farm to- 
gether, amounted to $540,000,000. On the 
other hand, applications for new loans 
during the war were limited. As a con- 
sequence it is not surprising to find that 
over the period the real estate mort- 
gages held by the company decreased 
approximately $50,000,000, so that today 
they amount to $887,000,000 and repre- 
sent 11% of the company’s assets. I am 
glad to be able to report that, with the 
building currently taking place, this 
situation has improved; but 1946 was 
the first year since 1941 which showed 
an increase in our holdings of real es- 
tate mortgages.” 

Another result of war is high taxa- 
tion. High tax rates had a particular 
effect on another category of invest- 
ments, namely, municipal bonds. 


“The income derived from the obliga- 
tions of states, counties and cities in the 
United States is tax exempt,” said Mr. 
Ecker. “As a consequence, they were 
widely sought after by estates and peo- 
ple of large means subject to high sur- 
taxes. This caused a rise in their mar- 
ket value which carried them far above 
their intrinsic value as an investment 
exclusive of the tax-exempt feature. 
Practically speaking, our entire holding 
of this type of security, which at the 
end of 1940 amounted to almost $100,- 
000,000. increased in the market to a 


point where such securities yielded less 
than United States Government obliga- 
tions, which for our purposes had prac- 
tically the same taxable status. As a 
consequence, the company has sold all 
its holdings of United States municipal 
bonds and replaced the investment in 
Government obligations. By so doing, 
we not only aided the war effort but 
also increased the security of our as- 
sets, and at the same time took a profit 
of over seventeen million dollars. Over 
the period, holdings of railroad and 
public utility bonds have likewise de- 
clined, but our loans to industrial cor- 
porations have increased to an extent 
which approximates the decreases in 
the other categories referred to.” 
During the war, from 75 to 85% of 
the company’s investments went into 
United States and Canadian Govern- 
ment obligations. By 1946 this figure 
had dropped to 44%. In the natural 
course of events, as capital requirements 
for private enterprise increase, invest- 
ments in United States and Canadian 
Government obligations should show a 
continuing downward trend. However, 
because of the tremendous proportion of 
the total debt structure of the country 
represented by Government obligations, 
this type of investment is apt to form a 
large portion of the company’s invest- 


(Continued on Page 6) 


Jones Led Met. Group 
Writers With $88,490,0: 


J. A. HUGHES, CHICAGO, SECO) 


Company’s Group Grew From $41") 
Billion to $7,340 Billion in 6 
Years, Says Campbell 


J. H. Jones of New York City led 
the Group Life writers of Metropoli: 
Life last year with $88,490,037. prod 
tion, J. A. Hughes of Chicago was : 
ond with approximately $50,000,000. 1] 
H. Westray of Buffalo wrote $41,637,000 
In addition to Mr. Jones, two other New 
Yorkers had amounts of more than $15.- 
000,000. They were A. Van Wagener 
with $18,245,000 and J. O. Kavanagh with 
$15,715,000. 

A. C. Campbell, vice president and 
head of Group division, said at the com- 
pany’s meeting last week that in the 
past six years Metropolitan Life Group 
has increased from $4,190,000,000 (at the 
end of 1940) to $7,340,000,000 at end of 
1946. During this six-year period yearly 
premium in force under all forms of 
Group contracts—Group Life, Group 
Disability and Group Annuities—in- 
creased from $99,000,000 to $215,000,000. 

The Potential Market 

Declaring the potential market for 
Group sales to be tremendous he said 
that there remain about 35,000 business 
organizations in the United States and 
Canada with more than fifty employes 
and without any Group insurance. There 
never has been such a strong demand 
for Group insurance protection for the 
benefit of workers and their families as 
is now highlighted in the daily press 
and elsewhere, Mr. Campbell said. Fur- 
ther, employers are demonstrating more 
interest than ever in making available 
Group protection to meet the needs of 
employes and their families. 





HENRY E. NORTH’S TALK 
Metropolitan Life’s Pacific Coast Mana- 
ger Tells of Growth of Knowledge 
of Insurance 
Addressing the Metropolitan Life con- 
vention here last week Henry EF. North, 
vice president in charge of P acific Coast 
operations, said the public is more con- 
scious of life insurance than it ever was 
before. One reason is because 12,000,000 
in the war were recipients of NSLI, 
which also meant that their families 
became more insurance-minded.  Be- 
cause of the greater interest in life in- 
surance and its popularity there rests a 
responsibility on managers and agents 

to measure up to the situation. 

“Management must be constantly on 
its toes,” he said, “must know where it 
is going. Real leadership is imperative 
and all motivation should be gauged to 
fulfill insurance needs, be positive, pro- 
gressive and helpful in its direction, and, 
likewise, the agency system must never 
lose sight of the welfare of the co.n- 
try. Because the field has so constantl) 
broadened its view, and understan:'s its 
civic as well as its insurance responsi)il! 
ties, the insurance man is natural!y an 
important citizen wherever he lives and 
works.” 





Metropolitan Housing List 


Metropolitan Life has announced that 
it has opened for listing names of }ros- 
pective tenants for Peter Cooper Vil- 
lage now under construction on seven 
blocks bounded by Twentieth and 
Twenty-third Streets, First Avenu: and 
the East Side river drive. The commun 
ity will contain twenty-one fifteen->tor) 
apartment buildings which will occupy 
but one-quarter of the land. Rentals 
will be from $85 to $130 monthh 
Greater part of the development 1s ¢% 
pected to be ready this year. 
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9: iys Level of Rates 
Will Not Be Increased 


TAYLOR ON “GUERTIN STATUS 


Commissioners Standard Mortality 
Tables and Non-forfeiture Values; 
Misunderstandings on Subject 

e Metropolitan Life will adopt new 
policies for use as of January 1, 1948, to 
eon orm with the new Guertin legislation. 
‘robability is that the company’s actu- 
aries Will recommend to the board pre- 
mium rates the general level of which 
will be about the same as the level of 


Pach Bros., N.Y. 
CHARLES G. TAYLOR, JR. 
rates adopted by the company in 1942. 
\n increase will be necessary in deter- 
mining monthly premium rates because 
of the inerease in collection commission 
on these policies; otherwise, changes 
will be of little importance. Some rates 
will be up and some down because of 
the differences resulting from the use 
of new tables. 

\t the Metropolitan’s field convention 
last week Charles G. Taylor, Jr., execu- 
tive vice president, discussed the stand- 
ard valuation and non-forfeiture legis- 
lative situation—the so-called Guertin 
laws. Twenty-five states have passed 
laws prescribing the basis for ascer- 
taining minimum non-forfeiture values. 
Standard bills on these subjects were 
prepared by a committee of five Insur- 
anes Department actuaries, appointed by 
the Commissioners’ association, and two 
actuaries chosen by the two principal 
actuarial societies, and these bills were 
approved by the Commissioners’ Asso- 
tion, Objective is to permit use of 
uniform policies throughout the United 








Clai 


The first accomplishment of this new 
legislation is to permit the adoption of 


modern mortality tables. The tables are 
sp ified in the laws as the Commis- 
sloners 1941 Standard Ordinary Mor- 
taliiy Table, 1941 Standard Industrial 


lortality Table and 1941 Substandard 
Industrial Mortality Table. The laws 
as provide for what appears to the 
uninformed to be a new method of re- 
serve valuation. With modifications of 
importance it is, however, what 
IS! sown as “Modified Preliminary Term 
s Standard.” 


Reviews New Law 

view of the lengthy discussions and 
llequent misunderstandings concerning 

new law, Mr. Taylor said it might 
© Selpful briefly to review the situa- 
ti He said in part: 
uder the net level premium method, 
assumed in calculati he reserve 
expenses will be le throughout 
Ne “ustory of the policy. this assump- 
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Chairman Ecker’s Economic Review 


(Continued from Page 3) 


dividends in the new dividend year than 
they received in the previous year. There 
are many cases where the same dividend 
will be paid, but in no case will the 
dividend be lower for a policyholder who 
continues premium payments than it was 
in the preceding year. Some increases 
were made in Group Life, Group Dis- 
ability and Personal Accident and Health 
dividends. The large increases were 
made under Group Disability policies 
and on Personal Accident and Health 
policies. Under Personal Accident and 
Health, in many cases the increase is 
substantial, but under certain policies 
where the premium rates were low, there 
will be no increase. On the other hand, 
there will not be any decreases. The 
over-all amount paid under these policies 
will be substantially higher than for the 
previous year. 
The United Nations 

Mr. Ecker began his talk by reviewing 
the organization of the United Nations 
and its objectives. 

“World problems are tied to our 
domestic economy. It is no longer pos- 
sible for us to be indifferent to con- 
ditions beyond our own frontiers,” he 
said. “It no longer can be said if in 
Europe they choose to fight and engage 
in a war it is a matter of indifference 
to us. Our self-interest now compels 
our taking responsible part in world 
movements. 

“Neither the United States nor Canada 
can exist without the rest of the world, 
and whether we like it or not we are 
dependent on what is done through the 
United Nations organization. The pur- 


poses of the United Nations are to 
maintain international peace and_ se- 


curity, to develop friendly relations 
among nations, and to take appropriate 
measures to strengthen universal peace, 
to achieve international cooperation in 
solving international problems, and_ to 
be a center for harmonizing the actions 
of nations.” 
Tribute to Rockefeller 

He paid a tribute to John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., for giving outright to the 
United Nations an area of large size 
facing the East River and extending 
from Forty-second to  Forty-eighth 
Streets at a cost to the donor of $8,000- 
000. 


“Mr. Rockefeller’s broad outlook on 
world affairs is well known and it is 
likewise known that his benefactions in 
service to humanity at home and ex- 
tending to all parts of the world are 
undertaken only after inquiry, investi- 
gation and factual findings.” said Mr. 
Ecker. “It was the expression of this 
man’s judgment of what was best in all 
the circumstances that outweighed prob- 
ably the money contribution—great as it 





tion is not a valid one today and has 
not been so for many years. This is due 
to the higher first year commissions now 
paid and such expenses as medical and 
inspection fees and other costs incident 
to the issuance of a new policv. The 
result is that companies using the net 
level premium reserve method do not 
accumulate from the premiums and in- 
terest during the early history of new 
policies the amount thev must set aside 
as a reserve. The difference is made 
up out of the previously accumulated 
surplus or from current earnings on 
older business. The modified preliminary 
term method and the new Commission- 
ers’ method of valuation recognize the 
effect of modern practices, and provide 
for a reserve which is lower than the 
net level premium reserve in the early 
history of the policy and increases more 
rapidly after the first year than does 
the net level premium reserve. For the 
Commissioners’ method, instead of hav- 
ing to state that the first year’s insur 
ance is term insurance, as in the case 


was—which proved to be controlling in 
the decision to establish the permanent 
home of the United Nations in New 


York City.” 
The World Bank 


Mr. Ecker then discussed the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. Objective of the Monetary 
Fund is to promote exchange stability 
and to avoid competitive currency de- 
preciation, to give temporary assistance 
in settling international balances, but 
not to finance as sustained flow of 

capital. Forty-five nations have qualified 
i membership. 

The International Bank has to do with 

post-war economic reconstruction, re- 
conversion, standards of living, condi- 
tions of labor, etc. Purpose of the bank 
is to promote foreign investment by 
means of guarantee or participation in 
loans or other investments made by 
private investors, and only when private 
financing is not available on satisfac tory 
terms the Bank supplements private in- 
vestment by direct loans. Further, the 
principal funds to be employed by the 
sank in its operations will be derived 
from the sale on the investment market 
of its own obligations or obligations 
guaranteed by it. The Bank began op- 
erations June 24, 196, has total capital 
stock authorized of $10 billions, and 
forty-five countries are members. 
: Under existing laws those who can 
invest in securities issued or guaranteed 
by the International Bank are (first) 
all commercial banks which are members 
of the Federal Reserve and they may 
invest up to 10% of their capital and 
surplus. Also, possible buyers are state 
commercial banks. Then there are the 
mutual savings banks in some of the 
states, including New York, and there 
are the private investors. 

“The life insurance companies, the 
largest potential market of all, would 
not under the present law,” said Mr. 
Ecker, “find such investment permissible 
except in about fifteen of the states, 
and only two of the fifteen important 
insurance states. While New York has 
made the bonds legal for savings banks 
with no other restrictions than the re- 
sponsibility for exercise of judgment on 
the part of the trustees there has been 
no legislation on the subject as affecting 
life insurance companies in the State 
of New York. 

“It is felt keenly that this enterprise 
has its place in the world movement for 
peace, and we are not out of sympathy 
with the general feeling of hope that 
the bonds which may be issued will be 
legally safe and in terms attractive for 
the investment of life insurance funds.” 


of the preliminary term method, certain 
reasonable expense rates have been as- 
sumed, and the resulting reserve is 
what would be accumulated by a com- 
pany operating at such expense rates 
The amount of the reserve, of course, 
varies according to the interest rate 
used in calculating the reserve.” 

Encouragement of New Companies 

Mr. Taylor said that many companies, 
including Metropolitan, will continue to 
use the full net level premium method 
for determining reserves, but this justi- 
fies no criticism of or unfavorable atti- 
tude toward any company which chooses 
to adopt the Commissioners’ Valuation 
Method. 

“As a matter of fact, if we are to 
encourage the formation of new life 
insurance companies it is necessary that 
some method of this kind be followed, 
otherwise it would he extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to provide the 
surplus necessary to enable a new com- 
pany to put up the full level premium 

(Continued on Page 6) 





Weekly Commissions 
Of Met. Agents—$82.44 


FIGURES GIVEN BY C. J. NORTH 


Also Discusses Secs of Former War 
Veterans; Company Has 170 
Women Agents 


Cecil J. North, vice president of Met- 
ropolitan in charge of field operation, 
said that on December 31, 1946, 83% of 
the managers, assistant managers, agents 
and clerks in the agency division of 
Metropolitan who had been in_ the 


armed services had returned to the com- 


CECIL J. NORTH 


pany. The veterans, as a group, have 
been exceptional in their field accom- 
plishments. In Industrial their produc- 
tion is about 25% better; in Ordinary, 
about 30% better than before the war 

Discussing the women agents who 
performed while the men were away Mr. 
North said that at one time the com- 
pany had 1,000 women agents. Today 
their number has been decreased to 170. 

The average field man in 1946 pro- 
duced for himself an average commis- 
sions of $82.44 per week. 

“Members of the field force are grow- 
ing with the times,” he said. “True, they 
have greater opportunities and it is 
necessary to keep up with those oppor- 
tunities.” 

The company had 8756 agents who 
qualified for $100,000 memberships in the 
Ordinary Leaders Club. Qualifying for 
Quarter Million Dollar memberships 
were 607; for Half Million Dollar mem- 
bers were fifty-two; and five qualified 
for Million Dollar members in Ordinary. 
The average production of Accident and 
Health was $113.54 of new premium; in 
Industrial first year Weekly Premium 
increase the average was $28.21. Credit 
was extended to members of the field 
force in approximately 73% of the 
Group cases. The average field man in 
the company, taking Ordinary and In- 
dustrial combined, on a face amount 
basis, placed $145,000 of new life insur- 
ance. 

Mr. North said that many of the men 
present had taken the company’s train- 
ing courses on Principles of Manage- 
ment. 

“You are familiar with the four prin- 
ciples of handling a personnel problem,” 
he said. “They are: get the facts, weigh 
and decide, take action promptly; check 
results to see that your decision is get- 
ting the results you had intended. They 
must be practiced. There is a big dif- 
ference between knowing and doing. 
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Metropolitan 


Taylor on Cost 


(Continued from Page 5) 


reserve from the date of operation. It 
is our belief in the Metropolitan that 
reasonable encouragement should be af- 
forded by the laws of the states for 
the formation of sound new life insur 
ance companies.” 

Minimum Non-forfeiture Values 
The next major change, and the most 
important one, effected by this legisla- 
tion is the new basis for determining 
the required minimum non-forfeiture 


values, 

“Please bear in mind that we are 
always talking solely about minimum 
alues required when speaking of the 


Taylor. “For many years 
ininimum  non-forfeiture values have 
been determined by deducting from the 
reserve, on the basis adopted by the 
company, either a percentage of that 
reserve or a flat deduction of $25 per 
thousand of insurance. This deduction 
is wholly empirical and has no _ scien- 
tific justification. It disregards funda- 
mental considerations, such as that the 
deduction should not be the same for 
all policy durations. Of course, most 
companies in actual practice did grade 
the deduction as indicated by their ex- 
perience. The characterization of the 
deduction as a surrender charge led to 
unfortunate conclusions by the unin- 
formed. 

“But there is 
for determining 


law,” said Mr. 


a sound, scientific basis 
non-forfeiture values. 
Every reasonable person will agree that 
non-forfeiture values should bear some 
reasonable relation to the actual money 
it is anticipated will be accumulated by 
the company on its various classes of 
policies and certainly should not be in 
excess of that expected accumulation. 
That is just plain common sense. The 
absence of any such reasonable relation 
to the anticipated accumulation was one 
of the objections to the old method 
of determining minimum non-forfeiture 
values. The new method meets this ob- 
jection by basing the non-forfeiture 
value on the anticipated accumulation, 
and requires the value to be available 
on the anniversary when the formula 
adopted will produce an accumulation, 
“We cannot emphasize too often that 
in determining non-forfeiture values all 
these calculations must be made in ad- 
vance and based upon assumptions that 
should be valid for a long period of 
years. Therefore, the minimum require- 
ment should be reasonable and allow 
free play to competitive forces and to 
company judgment as to the values it 
can safely guarantee.” 
Expense Rates 
new law the minimum value 
is determined by the use of expense 
rates that are neither so high as to be 
contrary to the public interest nor so 
low as to fit only a small percentage of 
companies. These expense rates are 
necessarily not the lowest experienced by 
any company nor the highest, but are 
the rates which the committee after 
long study of the subject judged to be 
a fair maximum. The reserve interest 
rate is selected by the company subject, 
of course, to the limit placed by law 
upon the maximum rate that may be 
used. The company with a low expense 
ratio will no doubt, as in the past, give 
greater values than the minimum re- 
quired while some companies will be 
justified in giving no more than the 
minimum. Stripped of all its technicali- 
ties the new basis simply sets a min- 
imuni cash or non-forfeiture value based 
upon the amount which it is expected a 
reasonably well managed company can 
accumulate out of premiums and inter- 
est. While it requires some actuarial 
knowledge to enable one to interpret 
the language in the law which states 
these plain facts, this is no proper 
criticism of the language. It is a tech- 
nical subject and therefore needs to be 
technically stated, but the 


Under the 


common 





sense of it is readily 
Mr. Taylor continued: 
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understandable. 


“One other feature of the law which 
has been the cause of some debate is 


the provision that a company may 


reserves on a lower interest rate 
that which is i 
forfeiture values. As you 
lower the 
reserve. 


hold 


than 


used in determining non- 
know, 
rate of interest the larger the 
It was felt by those who framed 


the 


the model legislation that this method 


provided 
a margin of 
should, of course, 


safety. The 
recognize 


scientific basis for providing 
companies 
what 


are 


the equities in dealing with the situa- 
tion that might result from the use of 


the interest differential. If the bill now 
pending in New York is passed, as we 
anticipate, companies will be required 
to account rather strictly for any sums 
accumulated by reason of basing re- 
serves upon an interest rate lower than 


that used in calculating non-forfeiture 


values. 
Will Not Increase Cost 


Mr. Taylor said that the new 


legis- 


lation will not result in an increase in 


the cost of life insurance. 
cost will be reflected in 
participating companies by 
perience and in the case of 
ticipating companies by 
perience. 


The over-all 
the case of 

actual 
non-par- 
anticiated 
The legislation in and of itself 


cx 


cx 


will not increase the cost of insurance. 


TALKS IN PITTSBURGH 
Mrs. Marion Stevens Eberly, 
women’s division, 
surance, was the speaker at the 
burgh Life Underwriters 
luncheon meeting February 20. 
Eberly was the first 


Institute of Life 
Pitts- 
Association 


woman to 


director, 


In- 


Mrs. 
ad- 


dress this association in more than sixty 


years. Her subject was 


\merici an | Woman.” 
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McDonald on Canada? s 
World- ‘Wide Prestige 


OPERATIONS - INTERNATIONAL 


Says No Canadian Legal Reserve 
Company Policyholder Has Lost 
a Dollar on His Contract 


C. McDonald, vice president, Met- 
ropolitan Life, now in charge of Group 
insurance sales and who until recently, 
and for six years, was in charge of the 
company’s Canadian operations, told of 
the importance of Canada in a talk he 
delivered before Metropolitan field man- 
agers last week. Among other state- 
ments he made was that no policyholder 
in a Canadian legal reserve life insur- 
ance company or a beneficiary had ever 
lost a_dollar because of his insurance 
in a Canadian legal reserve life insur- 
ance company, either in maturity of the 
contract or death benefit. 

Tremendous Distances 

Few Americans appreciate the size 
of the Dominion, nor the fact that there 
are within fifty miles of New York City 
more people than there are in the en- 
tire population of Canada. To travel 
from a district office in Victoria to one 
in Halifax a Metropolitan head office 
executive (headquarters are in Ottawa) 
would be obliged to travel 4,000 miles. 
Of the business issued in Ottawa 43% 
is issued in French. A large part of 
the correspondence sent and received 
by the head office is written in French. 

Mr. McDonald told of the world-wide 
prestige of Canadian life insurance. 
There are fifty-four Canadian compa- 
nies and about half of their premium 
income is received from the sixty-four 
countries in which they operate outside 
of Canada. The No. 1 agent in produc- 
tion of one company is in South Africa. 
The No. 1 agent of another company 
is in Cairo, Egypt. He said that Canada 





small enough to b 


Ours is not the largest of American life insur- 
ance companies. It is not the oldest, either. But, 
somehow, even without those firsts, we think 


it has much to offer. 


Our men in the field — they're a happy, 
prosperous gang — have summed it up in the 
‘Small enough to be big!” 

Factually, we're ninth oldest among American life 
companies. But we approach our 100th year driven by a 
young, progressive spirit that belies our age. This year, 
as last, our business forges forward . . 


words: * 





. and most impor- 


tant, our biggest gains are still in friendly service! 
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Rolland E. Irish, President 


Harland L. Knight, Agency Vice-President 
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GROUP... 


is the largest exporter of nickel and 
some other materials. Also, he paid 
a glowing tribute to the Canadian wy 
effort and the number of insurance men 
who held important positions in Otta 
in the war effort. 

The Metropolitan convention was : 
addressed by Glen J. Spahn, third . 
president, who succeeded Mr. Mcl).. 
ald as head of Dominion of Cay-/1 
business of the company. 


Farm Ownership 
(Continued from Page 4) 


ments for some time to come. In 1940 
there were fifty billions of United States 
Government obligations outstanding as 
opposed to 77% billions of long-term 
corporate debt plus city and farm mort- 


gages. By 1946 these private obligations 
had declined to 76 billions, whereas 
United States Government obligations 


had increased to 260 billions. Expressed 
in another way, in 1940 United States 
Government obligations represented less 
than 40% of the whole, whereas today 
they represent almost 80% of the total. 
‘This, therefore, is the reason that I say 
for some time United States Govern- 
ment obligations will continue to forma 
very sizable portion of life insurance 
company investments,” he said. 
P Discussing the future Mr. Ecker said: 
While we anticipate that it may be 
several years before the interest rate on 
new investments will exceed that on the 
company’s total portfolio, there are signs 
that a change is in the making. One 
of the most important factors, and one 
which is pretty difficult to foretell, is 
United States Government policy. Our 
Government has for many years had 
a policy of low and ever lowering in- 
terest rates, and with controls available 
to central governments today, their 
power to influence rates is tremendous. 
However, during this last year certain 
actions have been taken which indicate 
the possibility of a change in policy. 
Not that there is any likelihood that 
Government will favor increasing rates 
in the immediate future, but it is not 
too much to expect that Government 
will see the wisdom of at least stabiliz- 
ing rates rather than pressing for lower 
and ever lower returns.” He continued: 
Another potential factor in favor of an im- 
provement in investment income is the tre- 
mendous demand for housing and office space. 
There is great danger, however, of construction 
being slowed down by the present high cost 
of building. I am referring not only to the 
cost of materials and hourly wage rates, but 
also to the extremely important factor of 
productivity. A slowing down is already evi- 
denced in the construction contracts awarded 
for the last portion of 1946, which dropped 
materially from the high rate undertaken early 
in the year. If, however, construction costs 
can be lowered and some reasonable increase 
granted in rents on newly constructed properties, 
there is a tremendous back-log of demand which 
should reflect itself in increased mortgage fi- 
nancing. 


Corporate Earning Power 

“In the corporate field, the war years 
improved earning power enormously. 
Notwithstanding the high level of taxa- 
tion, it is estimated that net working 
capital increased some 30 billions of 
dollars. Much of this is necessary, of 
course, to support the present level 
of operations, and as a consequence 
during 1946 corporations came into the 
market for new capital to a greater ex- 
tent than in any previous year since 
1930. 1946 also was the first year, with 
one minor exception, since ’32 that corp- 
orate issues for new capital exce:ded 
those for refunding purposes—a ‘ost 
significant change. 

“Another factor tending towé ard an 
easing of the problem is the recent ¢x- 
tension of our investment law to pc! rmit 
the purchase of income-producing real 
estate. We do not anticipate that i” 
the present market our company will 
make substantial investments of this 
character (indeed, the law limits the 
investment to 3% of assets), but never- 
theless any’ appropriate broadening ©! 
our investment field is helpful.” 
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Promotions of State ” Mona Life 


Several promotions were made at the 
ant ual meeting of State Mutual Life at 


Worcester last week, 


f 


among 


them, H. 


Ladd Plumley was elected vice president 





1, LADD PLUMLEY 


and secretary, Group department. 


Mr. 


1945 to 


Plumley, joined State 
become executive head of 


Mutual in 
the 


newly organized Group department. He 





EDWARD D. PARKS 


has been in Group insurance work ever 
since his graduation from Williams Col- 
1925. 


le £¢ 


Was commissioned in 


the 


lieutenant colonel assigned t 


of Fiscal Director as Chief of the 
Insurance Section. He 
the War Department Group Insurance 


is th 


During World War II he 


Army as a 
o the office 


Life 


e author of 


Rating Plan. 
i:dward A. Green who last year was 
Made associate actuary has been pro- 


moted to the Group department where 
he will assume charge of all Group ac- 


tuarial 


activities. 


the company 


in 


Mr. 
1930 after 


Green 


came to 
graduation 


irom Yale. He became assistant actuary 
in 1941, He is a member of both the 
\ctuarial Society of America and the 
\merican Institute of Actuaries. 

james H, Eteson who was named con- 
troller is a graduate of the Wharton 
School of Commerce & Finance, Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania. 


futual in 1922. 


lerred 


to 


the 


In 1939 he 
accounting 


He joined State 


was trans- 
department, 





four years later being named auditor. 


Mr. Eteson is an instructor in macnn 
ing at Worcester Junior College and 4 
member of the National Education pain 





EDWARD A. GREEN 


mittee of the Controllers Institute. He 
is past president of Worcester Rotary 
Club. 
Edward D. 
sistant counsel is a graduate of 


Parks who was named as- 
both 





MELVIN W. SCHUH 


the School of Business and the School 


of Law at Northeastern University. He 
is a member of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. He came to the company in 
1929 serving in several departments. He 
entered the service in 1942 and attended 
the School of Military Government-Far 
East at the University of Virginia, later 
going to Yale where he studied Japan- 
ese, He was attached to the American 
Division, the first division in the Pacific 
and pz irticipated in the invasion of the 
Philippines. Upon separation from the 
service in December, 1945, he returned 
to State Mutual and was assigned to 
the law department. 


Melvin W. Schuh who was appointed 


assistant secretary, Group department 
received his education at Suffield Acad- 
emy and Amherst College. Mr. Schuh 


hecame associated with State Mutual in 
1927 as a member of the actuarial de- 
partment. He was inducted into the 
Army in December, 1943, and saw serv- 
ice in Europe with the Eightieth Field 
Hospital: Returning to the company in 
January, 1946, he was made head of the 


statistical branch of the Group depart- 
ment. 

Elmer S. Wiggin was also advanced 
to officer status being named manager, 





S H. ETESON 


Directly after 


JAMES 


addressograph department. r 
his graduation from the University of 
New Hampshire in 1925, Mr. Wiggin 
entered the employ of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. He became 





ELMER S. WIGGIN 


affiliated with State Mutual in 1928 and 
has for many years been associated with 
the addressograph department which he 
now heads. 

TO CELEBRATE 50TH YEAR 

A convention of its 1947 production 
clubs next week in Chicago will mark 
the opening of American Mutual Life of 
Des Moines’ fiftieth anniversary celebra- 
Following the Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday meeting the approxi- 
mately 150 producers who have 
will travel by special train to 
Moines to join the entire home office 
staff in a celebration on the night of 
the 27th. At the Chicago convention, offi- 
cers will be installed to serve for the 
coming year. These include: Charles L. 
Johnson, Oklahoma City, president; B. 
I. Provol, Chicago, vice president; 
Harold L. Fuller, Omaha, persistency 
chief. The annual conference of the 
company’s general agents will be held 
during the three-day meeting. 


tion. 


qualified 
Des 


State Mutual Records 
Its Biggest Business 


IN 


President White Tells 101st Annual 
Meeting of 57% Gain; Rapid Growth 
by Group Department 


1946 BEST 100 YEARS 


At the 101st annual meeting of policy- 
holders of State Mutual Life held Febru- 
ary 11, President George Avery White 
reviewed the record growth of the com- 
pany during 1946, pointing out that in 
more than a century no previous year 
has seen as large a volume of paid 
business. Lapses and surrenders of poli- 
cies continued at extremely low levels. 
Over fifteen million dollars were paid 
out to policyholders and_ beneficiaries 
during the year, pursuant to contract 
provisions. Paid business including 
Group coverage amounted to $101,346,- 
512... a gain over 1945 of 57%. In- 
surance in force increased $77,045,780, to 
a total of $805,347,281. 

The company through its 58 offices 
from coast to coast insured 15,100 in- 
dividuals during the year, total member- 
ship in the State Mutual family rising 
to 158400 as of December 31, 1946. In 
addition, 20,827 individuals were insured 
under different forms of Group cover- 
age during 1946. Organized in November 
1945, the Group Department has grown 
rapidly. The volume of new Group life 
insurance written amounted to $13,601,- 
226, in addition to Group Annuities, 
Group Accident & Sickness, Group 
Permanent, Hospitalization, Surgical and 
other forms of coverage. 

Assets increased $19,575,551, to a total 
of $290,843,867. Mr. White in his re- 
port called to the attention of policy- 
holders the marked increase in G. I. 
loans which have risen from $230,000 
in 1945 to nearly five million during 
1946, occasioned by the return of vet- 
erans to civilian life and the huge de- 
mand for low-cost home financing. 


On the liability side of the statement, 
more than 220 millions have been set 
aside to provide claims and annuities 
payments as they occur, which reserve 


is more than is required by.the laws of 
any state. Special reserves to take 
care of future changes in market value 
of assets have been set up and $660,387 
was added to surplus thus maintaining 


the margin of safety which will enable 
the company to meet unforeseen con- 
tingencies. 

Although mortality was relatively fav- 
orable, death claims paid in 1946 


amounted to $7,509,564. During the year 
accidental death coverage at no extra 
cost when travelling as a passenger on 

licensed plane operated by a licensed 
pilot on a scheduled passenger air serv- 
ice regularly offered between specified 
airports was automatically extended to 
State Mutual policyholders with the 
Double Indemnity Clause. The privilege 
of automatic premium loans was also 
made available to members. 

In reviewing investment conditions to- 
day, Mr. White maintained that life in- 
surance policyholders are still being 
penalized by the insistence of the U. 

Treasury Department upon arbitrarily 
determined and artificially maintained in- 
terest rates. “If the ceiling on the price 
of money were raised or abolished,” he 
continued, “it is reasonable to suppose 
that life insurance policyholders would 
benefit to the extent of several hundred 
million dollars annually, and the cost 
of life insurance would be proportion- 
ately reduced.” 

President White further mentioned the 


educational effort ‘through newspapers 
and magazine advertising being con- 


ducted by the Life Insurance Companies 
of America and their agents directed 
toward better control of family financial 
management. State Mutual contributes 


to this cooperation campaign and full 
use of this family budget service 1s 
available to company policyholders. Mr. 


White in presenting the report invited 
suggestions from policyholders relative 
to company operations. 
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Mervin Lane’s “Method” Book on Woodward, Ryan, HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Life Insurance Selling Published 


Sell Life Insurance,” by 
vin L. Lane, well known insurance 
and author of New York City, 
as just been published by Ptentice-Hall, 
Inc., Fifth Avenue publishing house. The 
1 was received with great inter- 
hen the first copies be gan to appear 


week in the insurance district of 





what its name im- 
selling book which, 
the preface, he pre- 
to be regarded as a “method” book 
than a text book 
foreword to “How to Sell 
written by President 
the Penn Mutual 
high quality of 
and its value to the life 
salesman. “There is a_ big 
Mr. Stevenson explains, 
cloquent advice on how to 
lake a success of selling and expert 
rmation on how sales are actually 
de. This book by Mervin Lane con 


ists entirely of latter.” 


book is just 
is strictly a 
he author says in 


ra he r 
The 
Insurance,” 
\. Stevenson of 
lemonstrates the 
ubject n 
msurancs 
lifference hee 
‘between 


Life 
John 
Life 
the 
atter 


What Stevenson Says 


Mr. Stevenson says that if the reaction 
f other readers is the same as his own, 
How to Sell Life Insurance” will 
ive them the feeling of attending the 
best part of any life insurance conven- 
a few underwriters persuade 
salesman to get down to 
and tell them how his busi 
page veel This book, says Mr. 
Stevenson, that unusual combina 
ground of highly successful 
plus the ability to pre- 
ent the results of that experience in 
r¢ idabl« 
In conclusion, Mr 
pride in Mr 


nsurance¢ 


on when 


eflects 


stevenson expresses 
one of his early 
pupils, and states: “IT feel 
insurance sutdents of the 
re will benefit from the experiences 

Mervin L: presented in 
this b 10k = 


ane 


Lane as 
wre thet iii 
ime has 


savs that the ideas 
ul uggestions presented are not 
but are based upon his 
xperiences or the ex- 
The 
that 
funda 


meself 


either 
upon 
underwriters. 
ritten on the assumption 
rrmed on the 


periences of other life 
he reader is infe 
entals of lite 
“a believe 

illustration,” he 
method menti 


insur mc? 
method 
“Practically 


‘case history’ 
vrites 


In the 


ever) med is illustrated by 
ctual experience with the idea. And I 
have but one measuring rod to determine 


measuring 
Could some 
use it again?” 


he value of the idea. That 
simply: Did it work: 
ne else use it? Would ] 


Four Major Functions 
selling, Mr. Lane 


itself into four 
“setting the name and _ all 
information about your pros 
getting to that individual in such 
way that vou will be given a fair 
hearing; making the presentation, 
and closing the sale.” To these he adds 
mail and post-sale service. As 
the chapters unfold, they reveal the 
rder in which the steps are taken. The 
hapters appear in the following se 
quence: 
Prospecting; 


Life 


nues, 


insurance 
divides 

functions: 

necessary 


con 
major 


sales 


direct 


tested and _ profitable 


methods, the approach, more approaches; 
the telephone approach; gadget letters; 
special sales letters and letters on pol- 
icies and special plans; novelty letters; 
service, survey and policyowners’ letters; 
some excellent Connecticut Mutual let- 
ters on a variety of sales plans; the 
presentation: programming, word pic- 
tures, illustrations, surveys; the presen- 
tation of various types of insurance; the 
close (two chapters); post-sale service. 

Each chapter contains a number of 


sub-divisions and there is a compre- 
hensive index. The book contains 265 
pages and there are a number of re- 
productions of Mr. Lane’s own letters 
(some of them illustrated), the prospect 
cards he uses, blotters and other ma- 
terial which enters into the “method” 
of the author in his selling. 

The publisher has furnished a hand- 
some setting for “How to Sell Life In- 


surance.” It is bound in red with gold 
lettering, the format is of the highest 
order and the type clear and bold. The 
book retails for $3.75 per copy. 


bianca Institute 


Appoints Committees 

Standing 1947 
been appointed by the Institute of Home 
Office 


announcement by 


committees for have 
according to an 
Charles J. Smith, 


include: 


Underwriters, 


president. These 


Underwriting forms committee: Wil 
liam Penn, Acacia Mutual Life, chair- 
man; William H. Blaney, Southland 
Life; John F. Duston, Equitable of 
lowa; Chris C. Hamlet, Home Security 
Life. 


Underwriting changes committee: R. 
©. Severin, American Hospital & Life, 
chairman; Homer rage Kansas City 
Life; M. S. Niehaus, Gulf Life; Allen 
i Eastlack, Wisconsin National Life. 

Reading and reference committee: 


Clarence F. Egdorf, Protective Life, 
chairman; S. E. Tate, Pilot Life; Earn- 
est Brewer, Republic National Life; 
Mary S. Shull, Shen: indoah Life. 


Companies recently admitted to mem- 


bership include Home Life of America, 
Philadelphia; Texas Prudential,- Gal- 
veston; and Southern Farm Bureau of 
Jackson, Miss. Membership now num- 
bers 162 companies. Carl M. Young, 
assistant secretary, Farmers & Bankers 
Life, is chairman of the membership 


committee. 


AMA TESTS MID-WEST AGENTS 


Robert Reveal, Jr., associate research 
assistant, Agency Management Associa- 
tion, is visiting, this week and next, 
agents in Grand Rapids, Chicago and Mil- 


waukee for the purpose of conducting a 


series of nsychological tests among es- 
tablished agents. Data collected from 
these and similar tests will be used in 


the evaluation of eighteen selection tests 


some of which are used by both life in- 
surance and other businesses. The goal 
ot the researches is to choose one and 


possibly two of the most effective tests 
to use in connection with Aptitude Index 
as a selection device in choosing new 
agents. 


Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 








FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
Consulting Actuaries 
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PROMOTED BY CROWN LIFE 


A. F. Williams, Supt. of Agencies and 
I. M. Gilbert, Ass’t Supt. in Charge 
of U. S. Expansion Program 


Crown Life of Toronto has promoted 
Williams to be superintendent of 
Gilbert as assistant 


agencies and I. M. 





Milne, Toronto 


I. M. Gilbert 


Milne, Toronto 


A. F. Williams 


superintendent of agencies, both of whom 
will be in charge of the company’s ex- 
pansion program in the United States. 
Crown Life is now licensed in ten states 
having first entered Michigan twenty- 
three years ago. Messrs. Williams and 
Gilbert although still in their 40’s com- 
bine more than 50 years service with 
Crown Life. 


EMPLOYE SUGGESTION PLAN 


The employe suggestion plan of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, resulted 
in 150 suggestions during 1946 for sav- 
ing labor, supplies or equipment or for 
improvement of procedures and forms 
used in company work. Suggestions from 
the field were sixty-three in 1946 or 
double the number received in the pre- 
vious year, and the eighty-seven from 
home office employes was a gain of about 
20% over 1945’s total. Individual awards 
range from $6.50 to $50 for sugestions 
approved by the suggestion committee 
after detailed study by those most fa- 
miliar with the points raised and_ the 
effect on over-all company operations. 
The committee is headed by Secretary 
Harry H. Allen and Comptroller Floyd 
Zukswert who personally reviewed all 
suggestions and determine awards to be 
made. 


COLE LOS ANGELES SPEAKER 


Jack B. Cole, home office representa- 
tive of the American Service Bureau, 
was the speaker at a recent meeting 
of the Life Agency Cashiers Association 
of Los Angeles. He discussed investiga- 
tion of life insurance claims. 


JOHN J. MEEGAN, SR. DEAD 


John J. Meegan, Sr., 70, for many 
years an insurance agent in Buffalo, 
died recently at his home. Mr. Meegan 


was associated with the Equitable Life 
and subsequently with the New York 
Life. 





HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2.3 

















JOINS O. A. KREBS AGENCY 
W. R. Hutch Appointed Supervisor for 
Full-Time Agents in Office of 
Aetna Life 
W. R. Hutch has joined the staff of 
O. A. Krebs, general agent, Aetna Life. 
151 William Street New York, as a 
supervisor for full-time agents. Mr 
Hutch graduated from Rutgers Uni 
versity in 1934 where he was president 
of his class and president of the Chi 
Phi Fraternity. After graduating from 
college he joined Cross & Brown real 
estate management and insurance firm, 
and remained with them until 1942 when 
he became a representative of the Group 
department of the Aetna Life. He was 
assigned to the Newark office of the 
Aetna and remained there until Septem 
ber, 1943 when he was transferred to 
New York. He was named man: ier of 
the group department in the company’s 
Brooklyn office in March of last year. 

Mr. Hutch is a graduate of the Aetna 
Life Insurance School. 





Travelers Field Changes 


Ten personnel changes have been an- 
nounced by the Travelers in the life, ac 
cident and Group departments. Stephen 
T. Hanscom, manager at Providence, 
R. I., has been appointed manager at 
the Portland, Me. branch office. Her 
bert C. Behan, Hartford, has been pro 
moted and named manager at [’rovi 
dence. Edgar D. Tipple has been ap 
pointed Group supervisor at the Insur- 
ance Exchange branch office in Chicago 
Fred S. Sibley, field assistant at Hart- 
ford, has been named assistant manage 
at the same branch. Six field assistants 
appointed are Roderick C. Hughes, at 


Toronto; Gerald Brown at Fresno; 
Robert A. Reed at Montreal; Elmer 
Reighart at Pittsburgh; Carl V. Hall 


beck at Minneapolis and Robert \W 


Forcier at St. Louis. 





IOWA QUALIFICATION BILL 
An agent’s qualification bill for life 
insurance agents was introduced in the 


house of the Towa legislature by Rep 


resentative Fred Schwengel, Rep 
lican, of Davenport, Ia, and twe * 
other house members. The measure 1S 
the second agent’s qualification bili to 


be introduced in the house as previousl) 
a measure had been brought out tor 
fire and casualty agents. It is being 
sponsored by the Iowa Association of 
Life Underwriters and provides that all 


new agents must take a written cx 
amination with a $5 examination ¢ 
The annual renewal licenses would |» 


$1 a year. 
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A; part of the program recently announced for the reduction of 




















interest rates on policy loans, The Mutual Life has developed a 
plan to help policyholders pay off their policy loans systematically. 


The plan is simple. Every policyholder who has a loan outstand- 
ing is sent a notice which suggests that voluntary repayment be 
arranged. If the policyholder agrees, the Company sends a bill for 





the amount specified by the borrower at the time the interest is 
due on the loan. The same procedure is recommended whenever 


a new loan is arranged. 


The Mutual Life does not encourage policyholders to borrow on 
their life insurance, and the Company cannot insist that any 
policyholder commit himself to a regular schedule of repayment 
when he does borrow. But we do believe that a convenient and 
systematic repayment plan will encourage borrowers to pay off 
their policy loans more promptly. This will be a distinct advantage 
to policyholders and their beneficiaries, by restoring. the value of 
policies as quickly as possible. 
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Wylie Craig To Be Aetna 
Gen’! Agent in Kansas City 


John Haley 


WYLIE CRAIG 


Wylie Craig has been appointed gen- 
cral agent, Aetna Life, in Kansas City, 
effective April 1. Mr. Craig, a field su- 
pervisor in the life agency department 
of the Aetna Life, succeeds Dessa M. 
Skinner who is retiring after forty-six 
vears as an Aetna Life general agent. 
He will retain the honorary title of gen- 
eral agent emeritus. 

sorn in Muskogee, Okla., in 1908, Mr. 
Craig was educated at the Manual Train 
ing School in Denver and the Colorado 
School of Mines 

He entered the insurance business in 
1933, joining the Aetna organization as 
an agent in Denver in 1936. Three years 
later he was appointed district manager 
in Lexington, Ky., and a year later was 
promoted to agency supervisor in Louis- 
ville. In 1942, he was called to the home 
office as agency assistant in the life 
agency division. Mr. Craig was elected 
an officer in February, 1944. At one 
time, he devoted a considerable portion 
of his time at the home office to in- 
structing in the Aetna’s life insurance 
school. His later responsibilities in- 
cluded direction of sales planning, sales 
promotion and supervision of a group 
of agencies. 

Mr. Craig entered the Army in 
March, 1944, serving in the Signal Corps 
as a sergeant. Mr. Craig is a member 
of the Hartford Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 


MUT. BENEFIT AGENCY AWARDS 

The winning of the President’s Trophy 
by the Albany agency and the New 
Organization Award by the Hartford 
agency on the basis of results in 1946 
has been announced by the agency de- 
partment committee of the Mutual 
Benefit Life, Newark. The President's 
Trophy was awarded to General Agent 
kK. D. Carlough, Jr. and his Albany as 
sociates on the basis of honor roll stand- 
ing of full-time agents, percentage of 
the agency’s total business produced by 
these men, the quality of business and 
performance of the agency in relation 
to its objective. General Agent Hollis 
L. Woods won the New Organization 
Award for 1946 because of the organiza- 
tion he has built in the state of Con- 
necticut of comparatively young men 
who attained a high average production 
and resultant earnings. 


HEAR STEEL PRESIDENT 

Hiland G. Batcheller, president of 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation. 
spoke on he Philosophy of Manage 
ment” before the Agencies Committe 
of Pittsburgh, Inc., A. H. Bennell, presi- 
dent, February 20. He is a director of 
a Life and a trustee of two col- 
eges. 


I 
op 








Berkshire Life Reports 
Large 1946 Increases 


PRESIDENT AMBER’S STATEMENT 


Assets Up $6,404,330; New Sales Were 
$37,448,575; Insurance in Force 
Now Totals $298,870,306 


The Berkshire Life Insurance Co., in 
‘ts ninety-fifth annual report to policy- 
holders, showed insurance in force of 
$298,870,306. Harrison L. 
dent, stated that this was a gain of 
$25,440,223 for the year. 

The sales of new life’ insurance 
amounted to $37,448,575, a gain of 
$7,334,489 over the previous year. Pre- 
mium income was $9,908,105. Payments to 
policyholders during the year amounted 
to $5,758,096. Since its organization the 
company’s payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries have amounted to 
$192,430,368. 
increased $6,404,330, 0 which 
brought the total at the year end to 
$97,010,189. Special reserves and unas 
signed surplus increased $215,064. 

During 1946 the company acquired 
1,188 new mortgages amounting to $10,- 
233,000. Of this amount 902 loans, total- 
ing $5,688,000, were mortgages carrying 
the guarantee of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration under the GI Bill of Rights. 
The balance represents loans on com- 
mercial and residential properties, as 
well as mortgages received in the sale 
of real estate. 

During the year the company dis 
posed of eighty-seven properties having 
a book value of $3,042,000. Exclusive of 
the home office property, the company 
holds real estate carried on its books 
at $1,095,000, which is 70% of cost, and 
represents slightly more than 1% of 
admitted assets. 


Amber, presi- 


Assets 


FROTH NAMED TRAINING ASS’T 

W. Russell Froth, assistant manager of 
the Rochester agency of Mutual Life 
of New York has been appointed an 
assistant to Ward Phelps, director of 
training. A graduate of New York Uni- 
versity, Mr. Froth joined the company’s 
Rochester agency in 1944 and was ap- 
pointed assistant manager in April, 1945. 


JERNIGAN AGENCY UP 35% 
The Paul Jernigan Agency, Wichita, 
Penn Mutual, was credited with a 35% 
increase in 1946 over any previous year 
of its sixty-five years of operations in 
Kansas 


Educators Attendin g 





Allan Rutledge, Jr., Medal 
Given by Lincoln National 


At a special meeting of the John D. 
Marsh agency in Washington, D. C., 
A, L. Dern, vice president and director 
of agencies, Lincoln National Life, an- 
nounced that Allan Rutledge, Jr., Wash- 
ington representative, had been named 

the company’s agent 


1946. Mr. Dern pre- 
sented a hand-en- 
grossed scroll and 
an engraved gold 
medal to Mr. Rut- 
ledge in honor of 
his achievement, 
and stated that Mr. 
Rutledge’s name 
would be engraved 
in the lobby wall 
in the company’s 
home office build- 
ing. 

The “Agent of 
the Year” award is 
made annually to 
the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life representative whose record 
is outstanding fiot only on the basis of 
total volume of personal paid produc- 
tion, but also from the standpoint of 
such qualifying factors as consistency 
of business and average size of policies. 

Mr. Rutledge joined the company in 
February, 1942, and won membership in 
his company’s Circuit Rider Club  be- 
fore entering military service in March, 
1943. He spent two and a half years 
with the United States Army Air 
Forces, returning to the company in 
October, 1945, 


A. Rutledge, Jr. 


PROMOTIONS BY TRAVELERS 


Comptroller’s Department Names Plat- 
tenberg Cashier at Chicago; Bailey 
Assistant; Other changes 
Four appointments in the comptrol- 
ler’s department are announced by the 

Travelers Insurance Cos. 

S. R. Plattenburg, cashier at the Chi- 
cago-Insurance Exchange branch, has 
been made advisory cashier, and M. G. 
Bailey, cashier at the Detroit branch, 
has been appointed cashier at Chicago- 
Insurance Exchange branch. 

W. G. Eshenour, cashier at New 
Haven, has been appointed in the same 
capacity at Detroit. A. H. Crane, assist- 
ant cashier at the Forty-second Street 
branch in New York, succeeds Mr. 
Eshenour as cashier at New Haven. 


LOMA Institute Seminar 





Standing, left to right: Robert Wilkinson, Prudential; John Day, Equitable; 
A. R. W. Larkin, Prudential; Ellis Derby, Metropolitan; Neil Kerwin, North 
American Reassurance; Gaylord Payne, Connecticut Mutual. 

Seated, left to right: Ray Miller, U. S. Life; A. F. Jacobs, Manhattan Life; 
Lynn Cathcart, Prudential; William Hamilton, Prudential; Earl Weaver, Pruden- 
tial; Donald Townsend, Metropolitan; Miss Grace Hutchison, LIAMA; R. N. Blom- 
field, Massachusetts Mutual; Werner Lederer, LOMA; C. A. Coleman, Jefferson 
Standard; J. H. Kohlerman, LOMA; Ernest Hanks, Mutual Benefit; Charles Hahn, 
Mutual Benefit; William Mathers, Equitable; Bertram Frank, Sun Life of America; 
George Link, Acacia Mutual; H. A. Davis, Occidental; C. A. Herschel, National Life. 


Increased effectiveness of LOMA Institute study classes was discussed at an 


all-day seminar held by Life Office Management 
About thirty educational directors and instructors from Eastern life com- 


Friday. 


\ssociation in- Manhattan last 


panies were present and the seminar was under the direction of James H. Kohler 
man, educational director, LOMA. Discussed were the needs that the instructors 
manuals were designed to meet, ways of making them more effective. methods em- 
ployed by various companies in conducting classes and general problems faced by 


company educators. 


of the year for 


New Plans for Fieldmen 


Set Up by Mutual Benefi: 

Coordinated plans for recognitior 
fieldmen involving new bases for mei 
bership on the company’s honor roll 
agents and for qualifications to atte 
company conventions and _ conferen: 
have been announced by the Mut 
Senefit Life, Newark. 

The honor roll in 1947 will include th): 
President’s Club consisting of agen; 
earning a certain amount in first-ye 
commissions, ranked in order of co: 
missions earned; the Squab Club con 
posed of new agents (men new to tly 
business and in their first license year) 
earning a certain amount in first-yea: 
commissions, averaged monthly for th 
number of full months each has bec 
licensed; and the Weekly Producer Clu} 
(continued on the same basis as_ for 
merly) consisting of the honorary lead 
ers who have submitted an applicatioi 
for one thousand or more consecutive 
weeks, and agents with records up to 
twenty years of consecutive weekly pro- 
duction in accordance with the rules. 

Conventions and conferences will in- 
clude a President’s Club convention 
every two years, the qualifiers being 
agents on the President’s Club honor roll 
at the end of the preceding calendar 
year; regional conferences every two 
years, in alternate years to the conven- 
tions; new agents’ conferences every 
year at the home office of two days for 
the new agents earning the required 
amount in first-year commissions during 
their first license year. 

The first President’s Club convention 
will be held March 31 to April 2, 1948 
at Hollywood Beach, Florida, and_ the 
first conference of new agents will he 
at the home office October 27-28, 1947 





DIVISIONAL FIELD PLAN 
American National of Galveston Adopts 
New Program for Decentralization 
of Ordinary Force Direction 
The American National of Galveston, 
has put into operation a new plan of 
agency direction for its Ordinary forces 
to decentralize most of the supervisional 
duties heretofore centered in the home 
office and bring both supervision and 
administration of agency affairs closer 

to the field organization. 

Under the plan the territory W. L. Vor- 
ler, vice president, said has been divided 
into geographic divisions and a director 
of Ordinary agencies will be stationed 
in each. This field executive will handle 
the field problems in his division, su 
pervise its operations, open new agen 
cies and be responsible for development 
in man power and production. He will 
maintain headquarters in the territory 
and will be in closest contact with the 
field organization under his supervision 
Coordination of the divisions will bi 
effected through the home office. 


Youngman Agency Paid for 
$8,439,861 During Year °46 


At the seventh annual meeting of th 
\rthur V. Youngman agency, Mutual 
Life, New York, it was announced that 
the 1946 production was $8,439,861, pla: 
ing the agency in second position amore 
the more than seventy agencies of tl 
company. 

Rowland F. Mellor was. designat: 
“The Most Valued Associate” by wv 
of the more than forty members of 1h 
agency, and, in addition, he led 1! 
agency in volume. Walter T. Deenity 
was designated “Agency Toastmast¢ 
by reason of being No. 1 man in ¢! 
agency on the company’s honor 1 
Harry B. Shontz, for the third c 
secutive year, qualified as leader 
lives. Additional awards were made 
John Howard Hanway and Eugene 
Wood as runner-ups in the voting 
“The Most Valued Associate.” 

For the benefit of fourteen men 1 
to the business and with the agen 
not more than two years on November 
1, 1947, a special “Junior Toastmastc! 
award will be’ made based on compat! 
honor roll standing, 
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1946...A Year of Record Growth 


New Business largest 
in STATE MUTUAL History 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 101lst ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW PAID BUSINESS (including Group) ; $101,346,512 
Gain over 1945, 57.15Z 


INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE __. ; $77,045,780 
TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE, December 31, 1946. $805,347,281 
LAPSES AND SURRENDERS continue at extremely low levels . 1.25% 
NUMBER OF POLICYHOLDERS increased. : 15,100 to 158,400 
ADDITIONAL NUMBER 

of individuals covered under Group forms in first year 20,827 
PAID to Policyholders and Beneficiaries , : , , $15,225,170 
TOTAL INCOME from premiums and investments. ; $34,770,792 
TOTAL ASSETS increased $19,575,551 to . t : , $290,843,867 
TOTAL LIABILITIES. . : $279,136,529 
SURPLUS, December 31, 1946, increased to ’ : : $11,707,338 


Steadily Forging Ahead 
AN OLD COMPANY WITH A YOUTHFUL OUTLOOK 














TER, HUSETTS 
OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUS ——, 
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Heads NALU Committee 


BAUMANN 


JUL B. 


Janmann, Pacific Mutual, 
Houston, viee president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, has 
chairman of its committee 
Philip B. Hobbs, presi 


been named 
on committees, 
dent, announced 
committees Was 
board of trustees 


Phe COMMITEE on 
reated by NALLI *s 
last vear at its Omaha mid-ycar meet- 
ine and is charged with soliciting from 
all present committee chairmen and 
tate) and local association leaders, 
names of members qualified and willing 
association's standing 
Hobbs was 


to serve on. the 
and special committees. Mr 
appointed its first chairman. 

Under the association's by-laws, the 
naming of the chairmen and the mem- 
bers of its twenty-eight committees, the 
membership of which totals more — 
10), is vested in the president. The ad 
visability of announcing committee ap 
pointments as soon as possible after 
the election of a new president, in order 
that committee plans and activities can 
he decided upon and set in motion early 
in the administrative year, suggested to 
the trustees some need for preparatory 
research. The committee will commence 
its work at once to prepare ai list) ot 
qualified committee suggestions for con 
ideration by the “_ president who 
will be clected at the Boston convention 
next Sep tember 


GUIDE FOR CLINICS 


Agency Management Association Issues 
40-Page Booklet for General 
Agents and Managers 
The Agency Management Association 
has issued a booklet of forty pages 
which is a guide to general agents and 
managers in conduct of clinics, confer 
ences and other meetings. James FE. 
Scholefield, formerly in the company 
relations divisions of AMA, and now 
director of agencies, North American 
Lite & Accident, was in charge of the 
new publication. Assisting him in its 
editing were Richard N. Ford, James R 


\dams and H. Fred Monley of AMA 


WOOSTER GIST DIES 

Wooster Gist, head of the Paschal- 
Crist Home Office Agency, Pacific Mu- 
tual Life, Los Angeles, died last week at 
St. Vineent’s Hospital following a briet 
illness. Mr. Gist joined the Pacific Mu 
tual Life in 1921 in the Paschal-Jones 
accident and health general agency. In 
1928 he became a partner in the agency 
under the name of Paschal-Gist agency 
In 1938 the agency took over the Home 
Office General agency established years 
before by the late John Newton Russell. 
Following the death of Jack Paschal, 
Mr. Gist had been the general agent. 
He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Coral 
Gist; two daughters, Mrs. Roberta 
Powell and Mrs. Elizabeth Glass, both 


of Los Angeles and his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. James B. Gist. 





Edgar H. Mears President 
Union Life, Richmond, Va. 


Mrs. Florence H. Lawler, who has 
been president of Union Life of Rich- 
mond, Va., since July 1, 1934, has been 
elected chairman. The new president is 
Edgar H. Mears, former first vice presi- 
dent and general manager. 

Mr. Mears entered insurance in Octo- 
ber, 1921, as an agent of the Metropoli- 
tan of which company he eventually be- 
came manager in Richmond. He joined 
Union Life in July, 1935, as first vice 
president and general manager. In 1944 
Mr. Mears was president of ‘the Kiwanis 
Club of Richmond. He is a director of 
the Southern Bank & Trust Co., and is 
an executive committee of the Industrial 
Insurers Conference. He is a member 
of the Monument Methodist Church 
board of stewarts. 

In eleven years the Union Life has 
grown from $14,000,000 insurance in 
force to $60,000,000. In the same period 
its total assets have grown from $475,- 
COO to $5,273,000. 


DAWSON TO ADDRESS | N. Y. CLU’S 

C. Preston Dawson, CLU, generaj 
avent, New England Mutual, will address 
the New York Chapter of Chartered 
Life Underwriters, February 27. Mr. 
Dawson will discuss “Technique of Sell- 
ing. 


TRANSFERRED BY PRUDENTIAL 

George H. Jackson, who has been dis- 
trict manager of the New Orleans dis- 
trict office of The Prudential, has been 
transferred in the same capacity to the 
company’s Greenville, S. C. office. He 
replaces Thomas IP, Haselwood who re- 
tired last December. Mr, Jackson, whose 
service with The Prudential dates from 
1931 when he was appointed an agent in 
the company’s Nashville district office, 
was advanced to an assistant district 
manager in 1935. He has been district 
manager at New Orleans for the past 
five years. 








The Brokers’ Office 








Samuel D. Rosan Agency, Inc. 
GENERAL AGENT 
Continental Assurance Company - - - 
76 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Whitehall 4-7697 


We Offer: Disability Inc. $10 per mo. per 1,000; Also Non-Can. A. & H.; 
Sub-standard Par. & Non-Par.; Group, Wholesale and Pension; Retiremeni 
Income 55-65; Single Premium End.; Term Expectancy, Triple Protection. 


INVESTIGATE OUR PENSION PLAN FOR BROKERS | 


Chicago 








CHICAGO ASS’N PLANS FORUM 

Paul W. Cook, president, Chicago As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, an- 
nounces the third session of Saturday 
morning sales forums will be held March 
15. The forum will cover “Prospecting 
Methods.” Dick Smith, Equitable So- 
ciety, will present “Cold Canvass”; 
\rthur Silver, John Hancock, will pre- 
sent “Endless Chain-Weekly Premium” ; 
Helen B. English, Bankers-Nebr., will 
present “Prospecting Among Business 
Women”; Edward A. Brucks, Connecti- 
cut) Mutual, will present “Telephone 
and Direct Mail.” Howard Smith of the 
Dale Carnegie Institute will give mem- 
ory course instructions and also points 
on sales pHeton, 


HAMMERMILL GROUP PLAN 

The Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa., 
has revised and extended its Group in- 
surance program. The broadened cov- 
erage, underwritten by The Prudential, 
provides a more complete insurance pro- 
gram for the company’s cmployes. Ap- 
proximately 2,000 employes, on both the 
hourly and weekly payroll, will be cov- 
ered by the new program. They will in- 
clude workers in 
branch plants and offices, as well as 
those in the company’s Erie headquar- 
vers. 





and tendencies; 


Life insurance. 


Upon the 


HOME OFFICE 


A THREE-FOLD 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Today’s career life underwriters are faced 
with a three-fold responsibility. 


1. To bring to as many American homes 
as possible the benefits of adequate life 
insurance protection; 


2. To cooperate as a part of the institution 
of life insurance to combat inflationary talk 


3. To counsel with all war veterans and 
urge that they retain their National Service 


execution 
responsibility today depends, to a great 
extent, the prestige and increased usefulness 
of tomorrow’s career life underwriters. 


Equitable Life of lowa 
Founded 1867 


of this three-fold 


DES MOINES 


. 











Canada and other 


Berkshire Life’s New 
Career Agents Contract 


Berkshire Life has announced a ne\ 
career contract for full-time agents it 
will present at its 1947 general agents 
conference in January. This new con- 
tract is being offered to all present {uill- 
time associates on a voluntary basis, 
who are under contract as of Marchi 31, 
1947. After that date all new full-time 
agents under age 60 will automaticalls 
be given the contract. 

The contract does not depart from 
the traditional nine renewal commis 
sions. It does not provide for a redue 
tion in first year commission in order 
to pay a larger commission later, It 
does provide for a larger and more 
stable income to the career underwriter 
through the larger second year com 
mission and the personal continuity 
credits during the entire premium pas 
ing period of the policy. It provides for 
a level lifetime income in old age. On 
the death of the agent, it provides im 
mediate cash for a cleanup fund and 
an income for ten years thereafter. It 
provides for a continuing income to the 
agent who becomes disabled. 

The retirement provision of the con 
tract is probably the most unusual fea- 
ture. No contribution is required by the 
agent. At 60 or 65 the contract provides 
a minimum income below which an 
agent’s income can never fall without 
regard to persistency or the number ot 
years he lives after reaching 60 or 65. 
The proportion of the income guaran 
teed is worked out on a fixed percentagt 
basis plus 1% for each year as a full 
time agent and this percentage is ap- 
plied to the agent’s income from re 
newal commissions and personal con 
tinuity credits in the first vear after 
reaching retiring age and completing 
ten years of service. 


GENERAL AGENTS’ ROUND TABLE 





Massachusetts Mutual Holding Eighth 
and Final of Series of Regional 
Meetings at Los Angeles 

The eighth and final in a series 0! 
regional round tables for general agents 
is “being conducted this week, Februar ry 
17-21, by the Massachusetts Mutual L: 
at Los Angeles. Western and Pacific 
Coast general agents are in attendance 
Chester O. Fischer, company vice pres! 
dent, is in charge and is being assist 
by L. M. Huppeler, superintenden! 
agencies, and Robert J. Ardison, acne 
assistant. Discussion of plans for jr 
moting so sales is being led jo! 
by Fred T. Googins, Jr., assistant mana 
ger, group department, and Thomas 
Cudmore, Kansas City group reg! nal 
supervisor. 

Following the pattern set by the 
ceding seven round tables, major aticn 
tion is being given to recommenie( 
methods and procedure methods anc 
procedure in the selection, recruiting «1 
training of field sales personnel. 

Mr. Fischer announced that whic 4 
definite comment regarding plans ' 
ture round table meetings wou! re 
premature at this time, the succt 
the present series encourages ol 
that the plan may be repeated, : 
mately on an annual schedule. 

Previous meetings in the round 
series were conducted at St. Louis, 
Chicago, Jacksonville and New Y: 
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FINANCIAL LIFE NAL December 31, 
ACCIDENT 
STATEMENT INSURANCE 1946 
COMPANY 

ct 
. = 
it ss < aaa wtaceee anaes ae els eae ae ae ear ee $ 127,925,252.39 
= TCT OLE Te Re eee ener ER rr IP eee y eee” 58,101,927.30 
. SPC ire wien aa ebay edie asta ee lw ee eae eae a 8.266,266.18 
31, nr ne WE I os kos es: wiko bees vanes oases boewebeen eeNan 6,646,712.17 
rm RR SO Te ee a ne reer een ee 1,977,121.91 
ut Net Unpaid and Deferred Premigmse . 2... «2.66 6 ccc ckcceesccesceeedes 4,952,981.18 
: 05k sara ies cre Sate ine tae ieke da oe 6 RRS SEER RTE RENE 6,048,119.51 
er IN oo en oa ot iehie ey wad bk Ae Ew eee 186,860.00 
m ee ee eee ee eee 900,049.87 
. Re eso eee eee ea ea $ 215,005,290.51 
“ 
: LIABILITIES 
: Legal Reserve, Life and Annuity Contracts................. 0 cee ee cece $ 183,021,009.00 
ce ee Sere Oe re ne ee 2,187,898.00 
c Reserve for Epidemics and Mortality Fluctuation......................5: 2,500,000.00 
2 To 5k kiln anh 0849-45554 PIRES Rie Ree 2,500,000.00 
r Gross Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance...............-..0000000- 1,844,450.75 
- a a ee 58 55 00a osc bes Fae rh a seek nea reKeD 1,495,368.30 
Ee eT rT eer ee Sree 774,147.38 
) Policy Claims in Process of Adjustment or Payment.................... 810,794.85 
| Commissions Accrued to Agents, and All Other Items.................... 1,015,277.73 

Liabilities Other Than Capital and Surplus..................000 eee $ 196,148,946.01 
E ee TEETER TCT TCT ET 18,856,344.50 
h _ 

I 6g Ses cade ae eae eee $ 215,005,290.51 

f 

Gain in Life Insurance in Force During 1946. ..... 2... 6.6.06 0 eee ee ee eee $ 226,679.886.00 

Total Life Insurance in Force December 31, 1946. ...........00 0c eee ees $1,618,649.359.00 

Nashville, Tennessee 
Cc. R. CLEMENTS, Chairman of the Board EDWIN W. CRAIG, President 
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JAMES A. FULTON 


James A. Fulton, president of Home 
Life of New York, and William J. 
Cameron, executive vice president, were 
euests of honor at a dinner party held 
Wednesday, February 12, in New York 
commemorating their twentieth and 
thirtieth anniversaries with the com- 
pany. The dinner was planned and 
staged as a surprise to the two officers 
since it was arranged during the week 
when all managers of the company were 
in conference in New York. William P. 
Worthington, vice president, 
acted as toastmaster, and Lester Horton, 
manager of the Newark agency and the 
president of the Home Life Agency 
Association, spoke in behalf of the field 


agency 


organization, 
Gifts to the two officers were pre- 
sented by two of the oldest managers 


n attendance at the meeting. W. A. Rk. 


Bruehl, Jr., manager at Cincinnati, Ohio, 


who has been with the company since 


PRODUCTION LEADERS 
Twelve representatives of the Union 
\Iutual Life, Portland, Me., attained 
perfect records in the company’s con 
production club during 1946, 
Rolland k. Irish has an 


sistent 
President 
nounced 
Phey are: 
St Louis; 


Brown and 


Manager Wesley H. Becker, 
Co-Managers W. Kilby 
Clingman W. Mitchell, 

Richmond: W. Leonard Davin, Roches 

ter: Manager C. Clement aston, mile 

J. Dube and George F. Hubach, Spring 

field; Assistant Manager Percy L 

Kottmeier, R. Jay Koerner and Alice 

\l. Patterson, Buffalo; Camille L. Labbe, 

Van Buren, and Nathan Weidner, Per 

rin-Durbrow Life Associates, Ine., of 


New York. 


P. H. GREENE’S 30th MILESTONE 

Phil H. Greene, Lowville, N. Y., rep 
resentative of The Prudential, was hon 
ored at a dinner recently upon his com 
pletion of thirty years’ continuous serv- 
ice. He formerly was assistant district 
manager in charge of the west Utica, 
Whitesboro and New York Mills terri 
tory. He resigned this post in 1929 be 
cause of ill health and took a debit in 
the territory. 


UNION CENTRAL SALES UP 38% 
Members of the Union Central field 

force wrote $10,728,826 on life insurance 

plans during January, a 38% increase 


over business closed during the same 
month a year ago. This exceeds any- 
thing done by the Union Central field 
force in an opening month in the past 
fifteen years. 
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WILLIAM J. CAMERON 


June 1, 1908, and whose grandfather and 
father have represented the company 
through all the years of its organization 
since 1860, presented the gift of the 
Agency Association to Mr. Cameron. 
Ray Martin, manager at Champaign, 
Ill, who has been with the company 
since January 1918, was the spokes- 
inan to tell of Mr. Fulton’s record with 
the company and to present him with 
the Agency Association gift. 





UNITED 


considered. 





“CALL FAIRBANKS-” 


when you think of 


STATES 


SPECIALISTS in TRAVEL RISKS — Non-Citizens 
Most comprehensive portfolio of 
contracts offered by any company! 
competition or faced with substandard prob- 
lems, consult FAIRBANKS AGENCY BO-9-8696. 
Illustrations cheerfully and quickly furnished. We 
pay the maximum commissions allowed by law! 


RICHARD W. FAIRBANKS, General Agen 
80 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


LIFE 


When in 











Mutual of N. Y. Appoints 


Six Assistant Managers 


Mutual Life of New York has an- 
nounced the appointment of six assist- 
ant managers. These include: Thomas 
M. Funk, Richmond agency; Gilbert 
Hilde, Billings, Mont.; John R. Holland, 
Denver; Robert M. Matre, Savanah; 
Patrick F. Koenigsberger, Persons agency, 
Chicago; August P. Cervini, Springfield, 
Mass. 





The Buffalo Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation observed Industrial-Ordinary Day 
recently at a luncheon meeting. 
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THE PELICAN, we leam, has won 
another top award among life insurance 
field publications. That 1s almost as 
ratifying as the reports from Mutual Benefit 
fieldmen that THE PELICAN, in its forty-third 
year of publication, continues to inspire and 
aid them in the daily work of bringing 


Mutual Benefit service to their clients. 


™ Mutual Benefit 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, New Jersey 








TO SUPERVISE AETNA SCHOOLS 


John K. Luther, Agency Assistant in 
Life Department, Formerly Edited 
Life Aetna-izer 
John Kk, Luther, CLU, agency assistant 
in the life agency department of the 
Aetna Life, has been named. supervisor 
of’ the company’s life insurance schools. 
R. W. Wilkinson, who has had charge 
of the schools in addition to his other 
duties as field supervisor, will now de- 
vote his entire time to agency super- 

vision and development work. 

A graduate of Wharton School of Fi- 
nance Mr. Luther first became associ- 
ated with Aetna Life-in 1930. after com- 
pleting Aetna Life Group school, he was 
appointed home office representative at 
the Syracuse Agency. Three years later, 
he became brokerage supervisor for the 
then Luther-Keffer agency in New York 
City, and, in 1934, he was named agency 
supervisor for that same organization 
In July, 1939, he was called to home 
office as editor of the Life Aetna-izer. 

Mr. Luther entered military service in 
1944 and upon his discharge in late 1945, 
he returned to the Aetna Life as an 
agency assistant. 


OPENS THREE TENN. DIVISIONS 
Industrial Life & Health Divides State; 


Names Rice Vice President at 
Atlanta Home Office 


Industrial Life & Health Insurance 
Co., Atlanta, has established three divi 
sions to direct operations in Tennessee 
Previously, state operations were di- 
rected from Nashville. 

Setting up of the divisional operation 
is announced by the board of directors, 
which elected Ernest A. Rice, fortierly 
head of all Tennessee operations, as a 
vice president. Mr. Rice, a veteran ol 
forty years’ service with Industrial, 
opened the Tennessee territory for the 
company in 1930 and has headed the 
agency force there since. 

The Tennessee divisions are: Central 
-H, D. Woodall, division manager, 
headquarters in Nashville, supervising 
district offices in Nashville, Columbia, 
Clarksville, Murfreesboro and Shelby 
ville. 

Eastern—C. C. Evans, division mana 
ger, headquarters in Knoxville, super 
vising district offices in Knoxville, Chat 
tanooga and Johnson City. 

Western—E. S. Bevis, division mana 
ger, headquarters in Memphis, per 
vising district offices in Memphis, Jack 
son, Dyersburg and Paris. 


L 


REVISES PENSION PLAN 

Bristol Laboratories, Inc., Syracuse, 
has adopted a revised and more |ibera! 
pension plan for its employes. The new 
plan, which went into effect the first 0! 
this year, replaces the company’s pre- 
vious pension plan and_ provides @ 
greater annual retirement income ai t 
age of 65 and allows more liberal early 
retirement and termination-of-service 
benefits. 








age 
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Roddker Calls Estate 
Planning a Specialty 


ir IS NOT A ONE MAN JOB 


Fidelity Mutual Offers Tells of Roles 
Agent, Trust Company and 
Lawyer Should Play 


Harry S. Redeker, Fidelity 
Intual, addressed the Chicago Life In- 
Trust Council and Chicago 
Underwriters at 
Kebruary 19, his 
Planning in Ac- 


secretary, 


surance and 
\ssociation of Life 
their joint meeting on 
subject being “Estate 
” 
tion. 
\mong other things he said that es- 
tate planning is not a dodge to avoid 
taxes although legitimate tax minimiz- 


asics tl 


Bachrach 
HARRY S. REDEKER 
ing is frequently significant. The rule 
of moderation is as important in estate 
planning as in other phases of life. He 
said that estate planning is not insur- 
ance programming although latter often 
masquerades as former and is admittedly 
another significant aspect of the former. 
If insurance estate alone is considered 
ii may simply accentuate the usual 
prime problem of cash deficiency. He 
also declared that estate planning is 
not the drafting of wills, or “buy and 
sell agreements.” Furthermore, _ that 
estate planning is not a “one man show.” 
Trust officer, lawyer and agent each has 
his role to perform. He said trust of- 


ficer should handle problems relating 
to the general estate, such as trusts, 
wills, taxes. The agent should handle 


problems relating to the insurance 
estate. The attorney should be the 
draftsman. Each must have working 
knowledge of other’s sphere of oper- 
afions, 
Roles of Three Factors in Estate 
Counsel 


Mr. Redeker thought that too many 
agents spend an inordinate amount of 


tine on “pre-administration audits” and 
plans. Likewise, trust companies main- 
tan and expand elaborate facilities 


which attempt to carry the lion’s share 
of an estate planning job. The lawyer 
1s the one who should be qualified to 
carry the ball” as much as_ possible. 
Continuing he said: 

.. -\mount of effort to be expanded is 
dire tly proportionate to complexity of 
clent’s problems, and he should pay 
lor the work done. Services rendered 
by trust companies and agents are suffi- 
ciently vital and sufficiently valid with- 
out attempting to set up estate plan 
rol: stem to stern, and, if plan does 
not materialize, either through slip- ups 
or che inge in law, responsibility is in 
law er’s lap. 

“S good starting point is for the 
thre to clinic about the client’s prob- 
‘em in advance of submission of any 
plan to him. Then, the lawyer can write 

















conclusions 
three. 


a letter summarizing the 
and recommendations of the 
“This field is distinetly a specialty, 
in. which much study and experience 
are necessary to qualify the one who 
would give advice. Trust officers are 
uniformly well informed as competition 
takes care of that. Agents are pursuing 
to a progressively greater extent courses 
of study which will qualify them to 
operate in this field. The lawyer whose 
professional experience has carried him 
primarily into other branches of the 
law will do well to pause before under- 
taking an estate plan and_ consider 


whether he should pursue the necessary 
special 


study, or, whether, as doctors 












BENEFITS -Some 200,000 
Connecticut Mutual Life 
benefit checks were mailed 
to dependent widows and 
children, to retired men and 
women and to other policy- 
owners in thousands of cities 
and towns all over the coun- 
try during 1946. These ben- 
efit checks have been going 
out for 101 years now - the 


do 


refer 


In discussing 


to 


not 


Kedeker said it is not enough simply Sophia Bliven, Manhattan Life, G. J. 
1 7 4 « “ " < % Tr: 
1 direct executor to pay all “estate, Travis spoke on telephone sales tech- 
inheritance and succession taxes, or : 
taxes in the nature thereof.” That will "US 
cover, unless expressly mentioned, eee rae 
taxes on life insurance payable to BRUCE SOUTH JERSEY SPEAKER 
beneficiaries; on jointly owned James G. Bruce, vice president and 


named 


property; on tentative trusts; on gifts secretary of Colonial Life, addressed a 
held to be in_ contemplation of death. recent meeting of the Association of 
It should be illustrated how life insur- Life Underwriters of South Jersey on 


ance 


in the 


field of medicine, he 
the client to a specialist.” 


Tax Clause in Will 


beneficiary may be 


income. 





total amount paid in 1946 
alone being $43,613,187. 
FUTURE PAYMENTS- To 
guarantee the payment of 
the future benefits represen- 
ted in the more than 411, 000 
policies now in force, Con- 
necticut Mutual has total 
assets of $637,298,137. 
NEW BUSINESS - In 1946 
The Connecticut Mutual 





should 


Mr. last 


tax clauses in wills 


stripped 







LOS ANGELES WOMEN MEET 
Women members of the Life Under- 
Angeles met 


writers Association of Los 


































week under the chairmanship of 


ot “The Actuarial Function of a Life In- 
surance Company.” 





issued 41,053 new policies 
for an amount totalling 
$207, 143,298. 
largest yearinthe Company s 






This was the 







history. The men, women 
and children who are policy- 


the Connecticut 






owners of 
Mutual own an aggregate 
estate of $1,540,193,118 of 
life insurance protection. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF OUR 1015" 
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Payments to Policyholders and a 
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$40,838,609 
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$1,381,547,564 
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Net return on invested assets — 3.51% 
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Gives Present Platform of NALU 


James Rutherford Gives Position on Mass Production, Gov- 
ernment Insurance Inroads, Social Security Extension, 
Maintenance of Individual Enterprise and Other 
Problems Challenging American Agency System 


Exactly what the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters thinks of 
soine of the principal factors and prob- 
lems facing the American Agency Svs- 
tem and the nation, and how they 
should be handled, was explained by 
James E,. Rutherford, executive vice 
president of that association, in a talk 
he made Monday before Annual Insur- 
ance Day in Pittsburgh on February 17. 
In a way, it was a declaration of NALU 
principles. His talk took the form of 
answers to challanges facine insurance 
production, both in the field and home 
Those challenges he described 
as. follows: 


offices 


How Insurance Is Challenged 


Finding ways and means of extending 


life imsurance protection to all citizens 
Playing “our full part’ in protecting pri 
vate enterprise and preserving individual 
muitiative. Lavoring amending NSLIA~ to 
restrict NSLI benefits to individuals hav 
ing policies of insurance already in effect 
and to those individuals eligible for such 
insurance by virtue of past service. Deter 
mining proper sphere for men and indi 
vidual coverage through life insurance. Pre- 
serving the American Agency System. 

Also, clarification of the position of the 
commission agent with respect to Social 
Security and with respect to liability for 
Federal income tax. Intensifying efforts of 
NALU to improve its field operations 

Applying foresight and long range plan- 
ning to agents’ distributive operations; as 
suming additional and economic responsi- 
bilities; keeping the supervision of all in- 
surance close to the public; aiding to pre- 
vent the imposition of further taxes upon 
individual thrift through research and dis- 
crimmation of facts to legislators and the 
public , 

Government Competition 

Discussing private enterprise and in- 
dividual initiative Mr. Rutherford said 
emphatically that NALU_ should be 
militant, not complacent, with respect 
to further Federal Government into pri- 
vate business in competition with its 
citizens. “When it is clearly indicated 
that the Government should undertake 
some particular enterprise—SS, for ex- 
ample—we have supported it, he de- 
clared, and continued: 
“Life insurance companies and. their 
feldmen have made a major contribu- 
tion to the success of Social Security 
through explanation to citizens of their 
rights and benefits under Old Age and 
Survivor’s Insurance. Our business is 
on record as favoring its extension hori- 
zontally to all gainfully employed per- 
sons, includine the self-employed. We 
are on record in opposition to vertical 
extension above the subsistence level. 
We must continue on the alert lest it be 
extended vertically to the point where it 
will discourage individual thrift and in- 
dividual provision against the hazards 
of death and old age. Whether or not 
Social Security is extended vertically 
and perhaps other schemes of social in- 
surance are enacted into law will be 
determined by the people, this largely 
on the basis of the degree to which we 
measure up to our responsibilities in 
providing desired services and also to 
the degree that we inform our citizens 
of the facts. ‘Give light, and the people 
will find their own way,’ is a statement 
of which we should not lose sight. 


NSLI 
_ Since the passage of the National 
Service Life Insurance Act. in 1940, 
NALU_ has consistently urged those 
eligible for it to purchase, retain and 
convert NSILI. We have devoted time 
and money to fully informing the coun- 
trys agents so that they might aid 
members of the armed forces and vet- 


JAMES E, RUTHERFORD 


erans with respect to this insurance. 
That is our definite, stated policy and 
our performance under it has been such 
as to merit strong commendation from 
General Bradley and others in the Gov- 
ernment. We shall continue to follow 
that policy. But, we do not believe 
there is any connection between it and 
Government insurance for the peace- 
time armed services. Our position with 
respect to that matter is as follows: 
National Service Life Insurance 
We favor enactment by the 80th Con- 
gress of legislation amending the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940 (as 
amended) to restrict its benefits to  indi- 
viduals having policies of insurance already 
in effect and to those individuals eligible 
for such insurance by virtue of past serv- 
ice. Stated another way, persons joining 
or inducted into the armed forces on and 
after the effective date of such an amend- 
ment should not be eligible to apply for 
NSLI except on the basis of service prior 
to the terminal date fixed therein, 
Proper Spheres for Mass and Individual 
Coverages 


Mr. Rutherford asked, “how much of 
the total job should we undertake to do 
through mass coverage and how much 
of it should be left entirely to individual 
protection as contrasted with Group 
plans?” If further expansion of Group 
coverings is desirable, he continued, and 
some say it is in the public interest, it 
is important that improper expensation 
not be permitted to undermine and sap 
the strength of the agency system. Con- 
tinuing he said: 

“That, too, is in the public interest. 
What extension of it shall we favor and 
what shall we oppose? 

“The Standard Group Definition, 
adopted by the Commissioners, which 
our Association supports, necessarily 
leaves many questions unanswered. Is 
our mass selling sufficiently well coor- 
dinated with our individual selling in 
both field and home office ? Many believe 
that the segments of our business could 
profitably sit down around the table for 
extended research into and discussion of 
these questions. There is much merit in 
the statement that, in the public inter- 
est, we have layers of protection: 
(a) the social layer as provided by the 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance pro- 
visions of the SS Acts; (b) a mass or 
group layer provided through Group 
plans of private insurance companies; 
and (c) the layer of individually tail- 
ored and individually serviced protec- 
tion plans such as only private life in- 





surance companies and their agents pro- 
vide.” 

In meeting the challenge to protect 
the American Agency System Mr. 
Rutherford thought there should be re- 
search and action on finding ways and 
means of protecting private enterprise 
and means of extending life insurance 
protection to all citizens; in finding how 
the agents can play full part in protect- 
ing private enterprise and in preserving 
initiative; and in undertaking to deter- 
mine proper spheres for mass and indi- 
vidual coverage through private life in- 
surance, 

Mr. Rutherford noted the great 
change which has taken place in the 
past ten years respecting total amount 
of life insurance protection owned by 
the American people in which there is 
a personalized agent and client rela- 
tionship as compared with that in which 
there is no such relationship. Ordinary 
and Industrial insurance in force went 
from $96 billions to $145 billions, a 50% 
increase to which agency forces can 
point with pride. “But, we should not 
lose sight of the fact that whereas ten 
vears ago 81% of the total protection on 
American lives resulted from a person- 
alized agent-client relationship, at the 
end of 1946 that relationship existed with 
respect to only 54% of the total protec- 
tion. The greater part of this shift re- 
sulted from Government protection 
either in form of SS benefits or NSLI, 
both of which the career agent services 
without fee. If the agent is necessary 
in making life insurance most effectively 
serve the needs of its owners (and we 
certainly believe he is), these figures 
should challenge us to greater research 
and more aggressive action in his inter- 
est.” 


Wants Greater Recognition of Agents 
in National Advertising 


Because of the importance to the peo- 
ple of the agents’ services the NALU, 
Mr. Rutherford said, believes it highly 
advisable that the life insurance com- 
panies of America place and keep before 
the insuring public these indispensable 
services. “Many companies are today 
doing a commendable job of telling the 
story through advertisements in national 
magazines,” he commented. “The In- 
stitution of Life Insurance has inserted 
such paragraphs in some of its adver- 
tisements which are run in the nation’s 
newspapers. We are delicehted to know 
that it will continue to do so and that 
come of these advertisements will be 
used entirely for that purpose. The field 
forces look to the day when a special 
series will be designed adequately to 
portray to the public the important 
work of the agent. In its own interest, 
the insuring public should be brought 
to the realization that it is just as costly 
for an amateur to set up an insurance 
program as it is dangerous for a lavman 
to be his own doctor. In both cases 
technical knowledge, ability and experi- 
ence are essential. The most successful 
way to combat over-the-counter and 
direct-by-mail operators is to make the 
public fully aware of what a qualified 
agent can and will do for them. In the 
public interest, the life insurance busi- 
ness, through the Institute of Life In- 
surance, can well afford to spend sums 
in such advertising.” 

Are Agents Self-Employed or Employes? 

In discussing need of clarifying posi- 
tion of the commission agent with re- 
spect to SS and Federal income tax lia- 
bility Mr. Rutherford said: 

Taxation Problems 

Discussing taxation problems Mr. 
Rutherford said: 

“Underlying the Social Security and 
Federal income tax problems is the 
oft-discussed question as to whether or 
not most of the so-called independent 
contractor agents are self-employed or 
are employes of their companies. It is 
devoutly hoped that all our companies 
and their agents may soon reach definite 
and satisfactory conclusions as to this 
matter. It is apparent to many that if we 
cannot settle the question ourselves it 
will be resolved for us sooner or later 
by others. The great weicht of opinion 
indicates that if the matter is thus set- 


N. J. Committee to Assis; 
Commissioners’ Meetin:: 


TO BE HELD IN ATLANTIC ci7+ 
President Shanks, Prudential, Will 


General Chairman; Commissioner Car 
Honorary Chairman; Comm. Memb 


As luncheon guests of President ( 
rol M. Shanks of The Prudential, 
at the invitation of Insurance Comyn 
sioner Lawrence B. Carey of New |, 
sey, the chief executives of a num 
of New Jersey insurance companies « 
agency organizations constituted the 
selves as a state-wide general commit 
to cooperate with and assist Commi: 
sioner Carey as host to the Natio: 
Association of Insurance Commission: 
when the Department heads hold their 
annual meeting in Atlantic City in Had- 
don Hall on June 1. Commissioner Carey 
was named honorary chairman of thie 
committee and Mr. Shanks general 
chairman with authority to appoint a 
secretary and such committees as lhe 
might deem advisable. He appointed 
Sylvester C. Smith, Jr, general solicitor 
of Prudential, as secretary. Other “up 
pointments will follow. The committee 
is composed of the following executives 
in addition to Mr. Shanks: 

R. R. Lounsbury, president, Bankers Na 

Richard B. Evans, president, Colonial Life. 

J. R. Trimble, mathematician, Mutual Benetit. 

W. S. Frank, v.p., Progressive Life. 

Paul B. Sommers, president, American. 

P, Jackson, president, Bankers Indemnity. 
Barry Truscott, v.p., Camden Fire. 
Andrew MacKechnie, Jr., Central Union Fire. 
A. L. Polley, v.p., Citizens of N. J. 

A. L. Bowerman, president, Eagle Fire. 

J. J. Magrath, secretary, Federal. 

John R. Cooney, president, Firemen’s and 
Commercial Casualty. 

Philip A. O’Neill, v.p., Interstate. 

John J. Ward, regional manager, Newark Fire 

J. A. Forrestel, v.p., New Brunswick. 

F. E. Driscoll, president, N. J. Manufacturers 

Jesse G. Roe, v.p., Selected Risks, 

F. Glenn Breen, v.p., Standard Fire. 

S. Curtis Bird, v.p., Universal. 

R. <A. Altschuler, president, 
Fidelity. 

Richard R. Fisher, secretary, N. J. Title. 

Paul M. Van Wogen, secretary, N. J. State 
Ass’n Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 

Charles Petrie, N. J. Ass’n of Mutual Insur 
ance Agents. P 

John C, Conklin, president, N. J. Ass’n of 
Insurance Agents. : 

Thomas E. Maddams, president, Casualty 
Underwriters Ass’n of N. J. A 

iP. <A; Rogers, president, Surety Under 
writers Ass’n of N. T. ’ 

Fred A. Ditmars, chairman, levislative com 
mittee, N. J. State Ass’n of Life Underwriters 


International 





FOUR OFFICERS RETIRE 


Four Security Mutual Life officers 
whose combined service totals 19 years 
retired recently under the company’s re- 
tirement plan, Frederick D. Russell, an- 
nounced. The four are: Frank C. Good- 
nough, secretary; Jay L. Gregory, gen 
eral attorney; Howard L. Harris, audi- 
ter; and Walter E. Thompson, assistant 
superintendent of agencies. 





tled, the majority, if not all, will be de- 
clared employes. Some want that sta- 
tus; others do not want it. I repeat. | 
fear that, on this basic question, we are 
today drifting toward a solution rather 
than moving toward one. I personally 
do not see that we are compelled to take 
either status to the exclusion of tlic 
other, provided we work the matter out 
ourselves. We don’t like regimentation 
but that may be what we'll eet 1) we 
leave the decision to others.” 


Latest figures show seventy-one |. 5 
companies now have pension plans | 
agents. Representing those comp s 


are 76% of membership of NALU 
torneys for some months, coopers is 
with a joint committee of ALC and 1 
Insurance Association of America «'* 
studying the clarification of the pos 
of the commission agent with resp¢ 
liability for Federal income tax a! 
time his company’s contributions (: 
pension vest in the agent. 

Among other points made by 
Rutherford in his talk was the challcns¢ 
to aid in preventing the impositio! 
further taxes upon individual _ 
through research and disseminati 
facts to legislators and the publi 
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Savings Bank Life Insurance Bills 
As Seen by Legal Reserve Insurance 


N. Y. State Association of Life Underwriters and Committee 
of Life Companies Tell Why They Oppose Measures 
in New York Legislature 


Savings Bank Insurance bills have 
been introduced in the New York State 
legislature, all of which seek to extend 
this social insurance to a new limit of 
$5,000, which would encompass 0% of 
liie insurance written in 1945, ee 

York State Association of Life Under- 
writers has sent to every legislator a 
letter opposing the bills. It is signed by 
Edward R. Gettings, chairman of the 
association’s Savings Bank Life Insur- 
ance Committee; Spencer L. McCarthy, 
CLU, executive secretary of the associa- 
tion; and Ernest H. Perkins, CLU, 
president of the association. 

The association is opposed to two 
separate systems of legal reserve life in- 
surance. It does not object to non-agent 
systems, but maintains that all life in- 
surance be subject to all laws, regula- 
tions and supervisions as administered 
by the Superintendent of Insurance and 
by him alone. It believes that the pres- 
ent attempt of savings banks to raise 
the limit of life insurance that they may 
write to $5,000 is a complete departure 
from the original social plan which the 
legislature had in mind when the writing 
of such insurance was first authorized. 


Statement by Companies’ Committee 


D. Russell, president of Security 
Mutual Life, who is chairman of the 
committee for New York life insurance 
companies considering the question of 
Savings Bank Insurance legislation, has 
signed a statement on the subject, read- 
ing in part as follows: 

“We are not opposed to having the 
savings banks continue to engage in 
the business of life insurance. We have 
no desire to limit or restrict competition 
in any way, shape or form. We are not 
concerned with the amount of insurance 
the savings banks are authorized to 
issue, provided that the business so 
transacted by the banks stands on its 
wn feet and is subject to the laws and 
regulations as is that of the life insur- 
ance companies and further provided 
that the banks and companies are un- 
der the same single supervision. This 
means that we are opposed to any bills 
which have been or may be introduced 
which do not meet this test. Unless and 
until the Savings Bank Life Insurance 
business meets these conditions, any 
statements of comparative performance 
as have been made by the savings banks 
are obviously of no value. 

“The Savings Bank Association em- 
ployed Rainard B. Robbins, consulting 
actuary, last year to make a study of 
the Savings Bank Life Insurance system. 
The chairman of the Savings Bank 
Con imittee in reporting on the commis- 
sion given said: ‘Mr. Robbins conducted 
his inquiry with complete independence 
and was at no time or in any manner 
influenced, directed or limited in the 
exercise of his discretion or in determin- 
ing the extent of his inquiry.’ Later in 
the year Mr. Robbins made an exhaus- 
tive report of 113 pages. In this report 
he _completely sustains the principal 
criticisms which we direct towards the 
Savings Bank Life Insurance system. 


Objections to Present System 
_ We find the present system objec- 
tionable on two grounds: 
“(1) That the issuance of life insur- 
: policies by a life insurance depart- 
ment of a savings bank inevitably leads 
a large part of the insureds to feel that 
they are purchasing the obligations of 
the savings bank. It seems clear to us 


that the savings banks are assuming a 
moral obligation here which should be 
converted into a legal obligation and 
tha’ the setup should be changed so 
that the moral obligation is not created. 

2) It is our opinion that the ex- 


istence of two separate systems of legal 
reserve life insurance is unnecessary, un- 
wise and highly objectionable. The very 
existence of a second and distinct sys- 
tem set up alongside the system which 
has functioned successfully for over a 
century implies an unwarranted criticism 
of the original system and leads to com- 
parisons, criticisms and attacks which 
are damaging to both systems and 
therefore to the public. 
Assets of Banks 


“With reference to the first criticism, 
there is no indication in the advertis- 
ing of savings banks about life insur- 
ance that the assets of the bank are 
not responsible for the obligations of 
the life insurance departments. This is 
deceptive and misleading. True, the con- 
tract may be clear on this matter, but 
the state of New York has long taken 
the position that in a matter ‘of. this 
kind it is not enough that the contracts 
themselves be clear. Under Section 211 
of the Insurance Law any advertising or 
representations of any kind must be 
equally clear. Examine any advertise- 
ment on savings bank life insurance and 
you will note that the savings bank ad- 
vertises that it is a member of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
which it is required to do by law. How 
many people believe that their life in- 
surance policies are thus guaranteed by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion ? 

“One of the most persuasive argu- 
ments for the change we suggest is 
found in Mr. Robbins’ report. This ex- 
pert observes that no opportunity should 
exist for favoritism in the allocation of 
investments as between savings bank de- 
positors and policyholders of the life in- 
surance department of any bank, such 
as is offered by the present system. 
There is evidence that in the case of 
some banks, the life insurance policy- 
holders are favored as against the sav- 
ings bank depositors. On page 44 of 
his report, in discussing the propriety of 
the separation of assets, Mr. Robbins 
writes, ‘But how effective the legal pre- 
caution of separate assets would be in 
an emergency must remain a matter of 
opinion, a condition might arise in which 
the life insurance department could 
come to the rescue of the savings de- 
partment.’ 

“Unquestionably the same sort of 
question might arise with respect to the 
distribution of expenses as between the 
two departments. If the business is 
transacted by a separate company or 
companies owned by the savings banks, 
these questions would be removed, and 
there could be no charge of favoritism 
of either the life insurance policyholders 
or the bank depositors. 

“Much is made of the fact that the 
life insurance companies did not vigor- 
ously object to the law authorizing sav- 
ings bank life insurance when first pro- 
mulgated in this state. The companies 
at that time took the position that they 
were not objecting to the competition and 
were perfectly willing to see the ex- 
periment tried and be judged by its re- 
sults, provided the business was con- 
ducted along the same lines and under 
the same laws and regulations as the 
companies. 

“In 1945 when it was generally under- 
stood that the savings banks were go- 
ing to request in the 1946 legislature an 
amendment increasing the amount of in- 
surance that could be sold on one life, 
a committee of life insurance company 
officers conferred with a committee of 
savings bank officers to indicate to them 
that if this legislation were requested, it 
would give an opportunity to review and 
reconsider the matter of savings bank 





life insurance. We took the position at 
that time that certain phases of the op- 
eration of savings bank life insurance 
should be changed. A series of confer- 
ences were held during 1946 and finally 
the savings bank committee notified us 
that they were going to request an ex- 
tension of their limitation.” 


Sugestions Made by Companies 


At the meeting held November 21, 
1946, a statement from the life com- 
panies was handed to the savings bank 
group which contained two suggestions, 
neither of which met with favorable con- 
sideration by them. These suggestions 
were: 

(1) That the functions of the so- 
called savings bank life insurance de- 
partments should be completely merged 
with their respective savings banks and 
that the bank should assume full con- 
tractual responsibility for the policies 
issued and be subject to all the laws and 
regulations applicable to legal reserve 
life insurance companies. 

“We doubt the wisdom of this, but that 
is very largely a question for the banks, 
the banking authorities and the legis- 
lature to consider.” 

(2) That the savings banks should 
be authorized to invest whatever por- 
tion of their funds, as is deemed advis- 
able by the banking authorities and the 
legislature, in the stock or guaranty fund 
of a life insurance company or com- 
panies, and be authorized to act as 
agents therefor, and that such company 
or companies should transact business in 
every particular in accordance with the 
laws, regulations and requirements of 
the state of New York as administered 
through its Department of Insurance. 

“This should not interfere with over- 
the-counter selling and should not af- 
fect the plan of selling insurance 
through the savings banks. 

Safety in Supervision for Everybody 

“The state of New York has evolved, 
over a long period of time, certain re- 
quirements and procedures for the trans- 
action of the business of life insurance. 
We believe those requirements and pro- 
cedures in the aggregate make for the 
safety and sound conduct of the business 
of life insurance and the protection of 
the insuring public. We, therefore, feel 
that there is every reason why these 
savings bank life insurance departments 
should now be brought into the general 
pattern which has been worked out for 
the conduct of the life insurance busi- 
ness. 

“It would seem most unfortunate if 
these two thrift institutions should en- 
gage at this time in a legislative contest 
over this matter. They should rather be 
working shoulder to shoulder with the 
closest and friendliest relationship in the 
promotion of thrift and protection for 
the people of the state of New York. 

“We hope that you will be opposed 
to any bill, which undertakes to increase 
the limits of life insurance which may be 
written by the savings banks, without, 
at the same time, providing for the 
changes in the system which we have 
suggested. This means we are unalter- 
ably opposed to all bills on savings bank 
life insurance now pending.” 


OPENS MONTGOMERY OFFICE 


The Prudential has opened an office in 
Montgomery, Ala., which will operate 
under the supervision of the Birmingham 
Ordinary agency. The new office will 
take over the sales and servicing for- 
merly handled by agents attached to the 
Birmingham headquarters. James L. 
3ush who has been transferred from 
Birmingham is in charge wtih the title 
of assistant manager. 


ATTEND HOME OFFICE SCHOOL 

Clarence J. .Meyer and Anthony F. 
Vano of Hoey & Allison Life Agency, 
Inc., general agents of the Equitable Life 
of Iowa, in New York, are attending a 
school of instruction and review at the 
home office of the Equitable of Iowa in 
Des Moines. Edwin J. Phelps is mana- 
ger of the agency. Mr. Meyer has been 
with the agency since May, 1946, and 
Mr. Vano joined the agency in June, 
1946. 


New England Mutual Names 
O. K. Anderson a Director 





\NDERSON 


O. KELLEY 
Following approval of a change in 
New England Mutual Life’s by-laws, 
providing for a permanent board of 
twelve instead of ten, O. Kelley Ander- 
son was elected as the first new direc- 
tor. The second will be added at next 
year’s meeting. 

Mr. Anderson is president of the Con 
solidated Investment Trust and of the 
Boston Fund, Inc. He is a graduate of 
the University of lowa and of the Hat 
yard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, and was associated with 
Stone & Webster until 1935, when his 
present connection began. 

He is vice president and a director of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce and 
has served the Greater Boston Com- 
munity Fund in different capacities. 
Among his extensive business affiliations 
is the chairmanship of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Felt Co. He is 
also a director of the Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Co., United Merchants & 
Manufacturers, Inc., and the Waltham 
Watch Co. He is a trustee of the Boston 
Lying-in Hospital and of Wellesley Col- 
lege. 


NORTHERN LIFE HAS GOOD YEAR 


President See Communi on Favor- 
able Death Rate; All-Time High 
in Production Reached 

The continued good health enjoyed by 
the nation during 1946 was reported 
by D. M. Morgan, president, Northern 
Life, at the recent meeting of the com- 
pany’s stockholders and trustees. The 
nations death rate continued to be fa- 
vorable, even showing a slight improve- 
ment over 1945 in the face of some in- 
crease in automobile casualties, Mr. 
Morgan stated. 

The Northern Life enjoyed unusually 
favorable progress during 1946, reaching 
all-time highs in new production and 
other figures. During the past five years 
the company’s income has climbed from 
$5,511,000 to $9,280,000—a gain of $3,769,- 
000. Policyholders’ reserves in the five- 
year period went from $17,980,000 to 
$27,039,000- a gain of $9,059,000. North- 
ern Life’s assets increased from $23,- 
040,000 to $37,924,.000—a gain of $14, - 
884.600 and total insurance in force, in- 
cluding accident and_ health, jumped 
from $176,325,000 to $274,735 000—an in- 
crease of nearly $100,000,000 during the 
past five years. 


WILLIAM P. DeHAVEN DIES 

William P. DeHaven for almost forty 
years with the Union Central Life, died 
recently. A member of the company’s 
Columbus, Ohio, agency, Mr. DeHaven 
was seventy-six, partially blind, and still 
writing life insurance for members of 
his community at the time of his death, 
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Northwestern Mutual Life Starts Series of New Career Schools 


VortAwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co, 
First Career School 


Fifty-two agents of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, sponsored by thirty-eight 
general agencies throughout the coun- 
try, attended the first of a series of new 
career schools held at the home office 
in Milwaukee, January 27 to February 
7. The first class was composed of six- 
teen agents of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual before their war service and thirty- 
six who joined the company after their 
return. The second school, February 24 
to March 7, will also be limited to vet- 
erans, 

Later schools will be open to other 
full-time agents, regardless of military 
service, who also meet certain eligibility 
requirements and show qualities of be- 
coming successful career agents. All 
general agencies are participating in the 
training plan, 


Twenty-five home office people are 
taking part in the program of the two- 
week career schools, which have been 
developed and are under the supervision 
of Harold W. Gardiner, educational di- 
rector of the Northwestern Mutual. The 
curriculum consists of lectures, discus- 
sions and conferences on all phases of 
life underwriting. 

One feature of these schools, in charge 
of Ray Myers, psychology and_ public 
speaking instructor at the University of 
Wisconsin, included four hours of class- 
rocm instruction in the proper use of 
the voice and the psychology of sales- 
manship, and a two-hour speech clinic. 
While being personally checked by the 
instructor, each man has his voice re- 
corded and is given an opportunity to 
hear it played back and also receive 





recommendations on how to improve his 
speech. 

A closing feature of the first school 
had Jack Laffer, Wichita, demonstrate 
to the class his version of the planned 
income interview, based on field experi- 
ence plus information learned at the 
school. Then Theodore Hauser, Lancas- 
ter, Pa., Fred Seifer, Omaha, and Maur- 
ice Smith, Los Angeles, outlined their 
1947, work plans, incorporating ideas 
gathered at the school and applied to 
their own situations. 

Grant L. Hill, vice president and di- 
rector of agencies, gave the closing talk, 
and Mr.- Gardiner presented the diplo- 
mas. An engrossed scroll expressing ap- 
preciation for the school and signed by 
each agent attending, was presented to 
President M. J. Cleary by the class. 





JANUARY PAID FOR INCREASES 

Insurance paid for during January by 
the field force of the Bankers Life of 
Des Moines exceeded $11 million, nearly 
twice the volume for the same month 
last year. Of this total, more than 
$9,900,000 was Ordinary and nearly $1,- 
100,000 was Group. Total life insurance 
in force at the end of January exceeded 
$1,150,000,000, an increase over a year 
ago of more than $126 million. 


M. B. SIMON AGENCY GAINS 

The Mahlon B. Simon Agency, Con- 
tinental American Life, Philadelphia, re- 
ports the volume of business for January 
exceeded any previous January by 160% 
and premium income by 258%. James 
R. Crawford of the Simon Agency, led 
the entire field force of the company in 
premium income and finished second in 


volume for January. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE MEETING 

The Kansas City Life held a four-day 
sales congress in Wichita last week for 
top flight production leaders conducted 
by Verne Barnes, director of field train- 
ing and his assistant, Bush Hensley. 
Also attending from the home office was 
Dr. J. E. Bee, medical director. Mem- 
bers of the company’s President’s Club 
attended. General Agent Orville R. Eby 
presided. 











COMPLETE BROKERAGE FACILITIES 
All Life, Endowment and Annuity Plans. 


Favorable Par. and Non-par. rates. 

Standard and Sub-standard risks. 

Facilities for handling large cases. 

Civilian Foreign Travel Coverage. 
Annuities — Single Premiums up to $100,000. 
Prompt and Efficient Service. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, 969 MILLION DOLLARS 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


ASSETS, 330 MILLION DOLLARS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Established 1887 














“ONE OF THE BIGGES! 
compliments to a man’s in 
telligence is to solicit him for Ii: 
insurance” (from The Keystone- 
our Philadelphia Agency bulleti: 
* * & 4 attempts to sell daily for 
5 days a week, 50 weeks a year, 
means 1,000 tries in a year. And 
1,000 selling calls should produce 
60 to 100 sales for any agent * * * 
It’s interesting to note that Mr. 
AVERAGE Million-Dollar  Pro- 
ducer is 46 years old, 16 years in 
the business, has three children, sells 
mostly to men, and sold 100 policies 
last year averaging $14,000 * * * 
The App-a-Week man is a top-notch 
closer because he gets so much regu- 
lar practice at closing * * * 
Prospec TIP: Contact the friends 
you have put off seeing because they 
are friends * * * In 1850, only 
3% of the U. S. population was 
age 65 or over. At present, about 
7% of the population is in that 
group. And the Bureau of Census 
estimates that the year 2000 may 
find as many as 13% in the 65-and- 
over category ®* * * Of the 47,500 
veterans employed to date by the 
life insurance business, 28,000  re- 
turned to the companies they left 
to enter service, and 19,500 were 
new to the companies employing 
them * * * Incidentally, we have a 


new booklet giving the latest pro- 


visions of National Service Life [n- 


surance. If you’d like a copy, «d- 


dress your request to our Adverti-ing 


Department. 
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HEADS SALES OF TRAVELERS 





Perry T. Carter, Superintendent of Agen- 
cies, First Attracted Attention as Ass’t 
Mer. of Co.’s Charlotte Branch 


Perry T. Carter, superintendent of 

encies in charge of Group sales for 
the Travelers is a quiet, soft-spoken 
South Carolinian whose demeanor be- 
s the tremendous energy and driving 
rce Which made him an assistant man- 
acer at the Charlotte branch in a little 


i 4 
Li 
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PERRY T. CARTER 
more than a year after he joined the 
companies as a field assistant, and which 
has earned for him the top spot he now 
occupies. 

He describes himself as a “solid con- 
servative” who believes in “good solid 
people, clothes, music and Group sales.” 
He attributes his success in the Group 
end of insurance to his first year as a 
“ereen cub field assistant” when he 
closed twenty-eight tough Group cases 
in a none too productive territory. 

“Up to then, I thought of myself as 
strictly a life man, but from then on— 
well you can see what happened to me,” 
he said. That launched him into an en- 
thusiastie discussion of the benefits of 
Group insurance and he wound up with 
a prediction that 1947 will be the “ban- 
ner year” in Group insurance sales, 

He confesses to being a “putterer” 
around the house and gives golf and gar- 
dening as his hobbies, reluctantly stat- 
ing that he does much better in the lat- 
ter field. After a minute, he revised the 

adding people and good music, 
“semi-classical or classical; I just don’t 
tke the other stuff.” 

Made Fine Record in New York City 


\n “unreconstructed rebel” he re- 
vealed a surprising fondness for New 
York City and its accompanying tempo. 
That he fitted in is evidenced by his 
record ag regional Group supervisor 
there, a post he relinquished to come to 
the home office in June, 1946, as assist- 

superintendent of agencies in charge 
f all Group sales. 
1 addition to establishing a business 
record there, he was active in affairs 
with the OCD, Bond Drives and Com- 
munity Chest endeavors. He has seen 
from both sides, serving with the 
Coast Artillery in the first World War 
oll wing his attendance at Wofford 
‘lege in South Carolina. 


Became an Agent After First 
World War 


lollowing the war, he was an agent 
\ the Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 
betore joining the Travelers in 19235. 
\f r leaving his Charlotte assignment, 
mentioned above, he moved to Chicago 
iS assistant manager and was later made 
(istrict Group supervisor and regional 
roup supervisor there. He left Chi- 
Caco for New York and his subsequent 

» to the home office in Hartford. 


He traces some of his fascination for 
“Group Activities” to his early years 
in South Carolina when he refereed high 
school football games. Today he spends 
what little spare time he has, “trying to 
figure out what my_ twelve-year-old 
daughter wants to be.” Whatever field 
young Miss Carter chooses, it’s a safe 


INSURANCE SOCIETY COURSE 

H. G. Kenagy, vice president of the 
Mutual Benefit, is the instructor of a 
new ten weeks’ life course conducted by 
the Insurance Society of New York, 
which began last Friday. Twenty-five stu- 
dents from. various companies are en- 





Seattle Assn. Sponsors 


A Stock Ownership Bill 


The Seattle Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation is sponsoring a Senate bill in 
that state which permits a corporation 


bet to predict that the unassuming man- rolled to study agency organization, : : 
has in- functions and practices, and elements of _ believes, will sell many 
translated into office management. Course meets every surance in the state 
Friday in the America Fore building Russell Brooks is president of the asso 


ner and the determination she 
herited from her 
feminine charm, will carry her a long 


Way. 


in Manhattan. ciation. 


millions of 
Washington. 


to buy its own stock. Such a law, it 


in- 
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GREAT-WEST LIFE 


PROTECTION 


TO OUR POLICYHOLDERS ..- 


This one billion dollars represents the total sum which 
315,000 policyholders have provided through this Com- 
pany for the protection of their families and themselves. 
It brings them peace of mind and financial security. Every 
phase of their Company's operations made notable progress 
in 1946. 


TO OUR ORGANIZATION .« « « 


It is a measure of our trusteeship and of the service we 
are privileged to render throughout the United States 
and Canada. New protection of 173 million dollars, 
completed during 1946, reflects the ability and enterprise 
of our Field organization and the confidence they so well 
merit. 


TO THE PUBLIC ..- 


This co-operative achievement of policyholders and their 
Company constitutes a great trust, faithfully administered 
in the public interest. It provides stability and strength 
to the nation’s economy. 

The organization and services of this Company stand ready 
to serve you — now and in the future. 





Insurance and Annuities in Force 
New Business Placed ..............c.c00..:csseeeeee-s+--+--+ 173,345,000 
EELS Le ORT ERIC 





1946 HIGHLIGHTS 
....... $1,057,721,000 


essstaseess. 219,284,000 


ET ON LOE 9 Fada 261,404,000 





GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPAN 


HEAD OFFICE - WINNIPEG 
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HOLT MADE MANAGER 


Provident Mutual Also Advances Post, 
Turner and Gentner; Latter, Assist- 
ant Financial Secretary 


Williard D. Holt has been made man- 
ager, accounting division, Provident Mu- 
tual. Harold M. Post Craig A. 
Turner have been made assistant man- 
agers of that division. Harry A. Gentner 


and 





HOLT 


WILLARD D. 


has been elected assistant financial secre- 
tary of the company. 

Mr. Holt, with Provident Mutual since 
1917, was in public accountancy field be- 
1931 he 


company, 


fore joining company. In was 


elected assistant secretary of 


becoming assistant manager record de- 
partment in 1925. He is a former direc- 
tor of LOMA Philadelphia 
branch, Controllers Institute of America. 

Mr. Post is a graduate of Wharton 
School after which he joined Provident 
Mutual in accounting department. Mr. 
Turner, also went to University of 
Pennsylvania taking special accounting 
subjects in the evening school. He has 
been recording secretary, Philadelphia 
chapter, National Office Management 
\ssociation. 

Mr. Gentner is a graduate of Ford- 
ham Law School and University of 
Maryland, and also of Wharton School. 
He continued his studies at New York 
University School of Business Adminis- 
tration and Columbia University School 
of Law. His previous business connec- 
tions were in investment departments 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., Union 
Trust Co. of Maryland and Chemical 
Bank & Trust, New York. He joined 
Provident a year ago. 


and of 


PACIFIC MUTUAL AGENTS MEET 
Pacific Mutual Agency Association, 
composed of general agents of Pacific 
Mutual Life, heid its annual meeting 
at Las Vegas recently. Officers elected 
include: R. B. Coffman, Cleveland, pres- 
ident; D. J. Farrell, San Antonio, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and C. G. Standeford, 
Fresno, executive committee chairman. 
Elected to the executive committee 
were: E. S. Rappaport, Chicago; Ray- 
mond A. DuFour, Washington; Roy A. 
Schroder, New Orleans; Ted Dreyer, 
Oakland; Walter A. Hoefflin, Seattle. 


Hughes in Agreement With 
Equitable on TWA Stock 


It is reported in financial circles that 
Howard Hughes has agreed to place his 
stock in the Trans-World Airline in a 
voting trust controlled by the Equitable 
Society, in the event he is unable to 
accomplish satisfactory refinancing of 
the airline. In the event it is not found 
possible to borrow $40,000,000 from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
refinance TWA, and any default occurs 
in either principal or interest payments 
on a previous $40,000,000 Equitable loan, 
a three-man voting trust would be set 
up. 

Two members of the trust would be 
elected by the Equitable and one by 
the Hughes Tool Co. of Houston, which 
owns 46% of the TWA common stock 
and now has a majority on the airline’s 
board. However, it is believed that the 
Hughes’ interests will attempt to secure 
the RFC loan. 

To get this loan it is indicated that 
the Hughes’ interests will agree to enter 
into a voting trust agreement covering 
all TWA stock, under which one mem- 
ber of the trust would be selected by 
agreement between the RFC and Equi- 
table; one by the Hughes Tool Co., 
and a third by agreement between the 
Hughes Tool Co. and the RFC. 

This latter agreement would become 
effective as soon as the first money 
actually was advanced by the RFC to 
TWA, but so far the RFC has given no 
indication that it planned to make the 


loan. Earlier this month the Hughes 
Tool Co. bought $5,000,000 worth of 
TWA convertible notes and will pur- 
chase a similar amount before June 
1, 1947. 


Y. Jan. Leaders 


volume of insur- 
for Mutual 


Mutual of N : 


Leading agency in 
ance sold during January 
Life of New York was the Boston agen- 
cy managed by Leland T. Waggoner, 
Roger Hull, vice president and manager 
of agencies has announced. The Los 
Angeles agency, managed by G. A. Stat- 
tem, led all agencies in policies sold 
during the month and was second in 
volume. The Billings agency was second 
in number of policies and ninth in vol- 
ume. Other volume leaders include: 
Myer agency, New York; Kassoff agen- 
cy, New York; Grand Rapids; Persons, 
Chicago; Charlotte, Portland, Ore.; and 
San Francisco. Other leaders in number 
of policies sold include: Grand Rapids; 
the Myer agency; Oakland; Portland, 
Ore.; St. Paul; the Persons agency; 
Des Moines; Albany and Harrisburg. 


CONN. MUTUAL GAINS 27.2% 

New business of Connecticut Mutual 
Life during January amounted to $23,- 
804,142, an increase of 27.2% over Janu- 
ary, 1946. This was the largest month’s 
production in the history of the com- 
pany. The company had a 59.3% in- 
crease in business for 1946 over its best 
previous year. 





LOUIS LIPSKY, 
President 





aie P rompl, Friendly a ry 


EASTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


386 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 16 


ISSUES ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE 


One and Five Year Renewable Term, Ten Year Term and Term Expectancy; 

Family Income Riders; Juvenile Insurance; Insurance with Annuity; Life 

Premiums Reduced One-half After Twenty Years; Limited Payment and 
Endowment Contracts; also sub-standard policies. 


For further information write Harry Yarin, V. P. and Sup't. of Agencies 


"A Company with a Friendly Atmosphere” 


JACOB ISH-KISHOR, 
Vice-President and Secretary 





COMMONWEALTH’S 1946 RECORD 

Commonwealth Life has reported 1946 
records of $69,322,422 of new business, 
and a gain of insurance in force of $42,- 
386,513. Ordinary sales 95% 
and the increase of Ordinary was 119% 
compared with the previous year. Total 


were up 


insurance in force increased 16% to 
$308,846,368, and assets increased 12% 
to $42,482,669. Morton Boyd, president, 


reported that after payment of dividends 
at the rate of 6%, $281,398 had been 
added to surplus and capital reserves. 


NIEMANN LEADS BANKERS 

For the eleventh successive year, {| 
W. k. Niemann Des Moines agency | 
all forty-eight agencies of the Banke; 
Life of Des Moines in volume of ney 
business written and paid-for duri 
1946 with $6,313,316. This was a 36° 
gain over the agency’s written and pay 
for business in 1945. Second high agen: 
for last year was the W. A. Fraser Lin 
coln agency with $5,159,114 productio: 
while the i. WW: Spickard Milwauk« 
agency with $4,745,342 finished in thir 
place. 








To the busy broker, who needs another four or 


five hours in each day, Connecticut General can offer a valuable 


service, rendered by men who know brokers’ and clients’ problems. 


These men, serving a constantly increasing number of brokers 


throughout the country, bring to their work with you wide ex- 


perience and the broad facilities of the Connecticut General organ- 


ization for handling all forms of life, accident, health and retire- 


ment plans, both individual and group, to meet personal or business 


needs. Their contact with Connecticut General’s Advisory Bureau 


can be of particular value in solving intricate problems that may 


arise. 


A Connecticut General brokerage specialist is ready to be 


the EXTRA man in your organization. 


Connecticut General office. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Call him at your nearest 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE. ACCIDENT 4NO 
HEALTH INSURANCE, SALAPY 
ALLOTMENT INSURANCE AND AN 
NUITIES ALL FORMS OF GROUP 
INSURANCE ano GROUP ANNU'T €s 
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National L. & A. Gains 
$220,679,000 in Force 


ASSETS INCREASE $30,000,000 
None of $127,000,000 Bond Holdings in 
Default; Douglas Henry 
a General Counsel 
The National Life & Accident, Nash- 
ville, gained $220,679,000 life insurance 
during the year and closed 1946 with 
» total of $1,618,649,359 in force, Presi- 
dent Edwin W. Craig announced at the 
annual meeting of the stockholders. At 
the same time, the assets increased 
$3,000,000 to a new total of $215,005,291. 
\Ir. Craig announced that, with more 
than $127,000,000 in bonds owned, not 
a single bond was in default either as 
to principal or interest, and with more 
than $58,000,000 in mortgage loans, only 

two loans had interest past due. 

lt was also announced that the com- 
pany has created additional reserve for 
the improvement of its employe retire- 
ment plan, and Mr. Craig pointed out 
that the plan as originally introduced 
placed a limit on earnings which would 
be used in computing retirement in- 
comes. The plan has now been changed 
so as to allow employes to make con- 
tributions on the basis of actual earn- 
ings. 

Legal Department Promotions 

Douglas Henry, formerly associate 
general counsel, has been advanced to 
veneral counsel, a position he will share 
jointly with J. Mac Peebles. Dudley 
Porter, Jr. and John F. Killebrew were 
made assistant general counsel. 

The directors also voted to recom- 
mend to the stockholders that the com- 
pany’s capital stock be increased from 
$10,000,000 to $15,000,000 by the transfer 
of $5,000,000 from surplus, and stock- 
holders will meet February 22 to vote 
on this recommendation, 


Washington Nat’! Gained 
In Every Dept. in 1946 


Substantial gains were made in every 
department of the Washington National 
of Evanston, Ill. during 1946, according 
to George R. Kendall, president of the 
company. 

The thirty-sixth annual financial state- 
ment, released this week, shows that 
total assets reached a new high of $79,- 
069,698, an increase of $6,883,459. Pre- 
mium income for 1946 rose to $25,215,929. 
compared with $21,662,250.46 at the end 
of the preceeding year. Excess security 
to policyowners showed an increase of 
$2,275,058, rising to a total of $13,703,639. 
This latter figure represents $5,000,000 of 
capital, almost $6,500,000 of surplus, and 
$2,225,000 in special contingency reserve. 

Life insurance in force in the Wash- 
ington National at the end of last year 
stood at an all-time high of $411,237,105. 


1 


[his was an increase of $64,924,251. 





Prudential Underwrites 
Yankee’s Non-Players Plan 


Following on the announcement that 
National 


Leagues have adopted a 


the American and Saseball 
complicated 
pension plan covering all players, the 
New York ;Yankees have adopted a 
profit-sharing pension plan and Group 
insurance covering all non-playing em- 
ployes. The entire cost of both is being 
borne by the club. 

Under the Group insurance program, 
which is underwritten by The Pruden- 
tial, all employes have been given $5,000 
of life insurance. In addition the policy 
calls for additional payments up to that 
amount in case of accidental death or 
dismemberment and for weekly bene- 
fits in case of accident or sickness. 
There are also lump sum payments to 
cover medical cost and the cost of sur- 
gical treatment if that is necessary, and 
a daily payment to defray cost of hos- 
pitalization. The hospitalization and 
surgical benefits have been extended to 
the employes’ dependents as well as 
the employes themselves. 

Under the pension plan the club has 
agreed to set aside a certain portion 
of its profits each year. Upon reaching 
age 65, or earlier with the consent of 
the club, the employe may retire and 
withdraw his portion of the fund. The 
pension fund will be invested and man- 
aged by Bankers Trust Co. which will 
receive the club’s contribution and make 
payments as provided under the plan. 

The players pension plan was ap- 
roved by the two major leagues earlier 
this month, is being underwritten by 
the Equitable and calls for incomes 
ranging from $50 to $100 a month on 
the players attaining age 50. Five years’ 
service with one of the league’s clubs 
is required for the player to qualify for 
the minimum amount. : 


P. W. SCHENCK, JR. APPOINTED 





Named Provident Mutual General Agent 
in Partnership With His Father 
in Greensboro 

Appointment of Paul W. Schenck, Jr., 
as general agent for the Provident Mu- 
tual Life, in partnership with his father, 
Paul W. Schenck, Sr., with office in 
Greensboro, N. C., has been announced 
by the company. The first office of the 
company in North Carolina was opened 
by Paul Schenck in 1912, and he has 
built for the Provident Mutual its 
largest Southern agency. Last year the 
agency attained insurance in force of 
over $20,000,000 and wrote over $2,000,- 
000 in new life insurance, a gain over 
1945 figures. 


ROBERT S. BENEFIELD DIES 

Robert Stean Benefield, district man- 
ager of the Life and Casualty Insurance 
Co. at Asheville, N. C., died recently in 
a local hospital after a long illness. He 
was 40 years old. He is survived by his 
widow and two children. 








110 East 42nd Street 


LIFE REINSURANCE 





North American Reassurance Co. 
LAWRENCE M. CATHLES, President 


New York 17, N. V. 
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AETNA LIFE TROPHY WINNERS 

Twelve general agencies of the Aetna 
Life have been awarded the President’s 
Trophy for outstanding performance in 
1946. They are: Blosser & Hill, Toledo; 
Campbell, & Vineyard, Little Rock; R. 
S. Edwards, Chicago; Paul R. Green, 
Seattle; W. M. Hammond, Los Angeles; 
Rk. B. Hills, Dallas; F. IE. LeLaurin, New 
Orleans; F. E. McMahan, Detroit; F. 
W. Nelson, Grand Rapids; S. H. Pur- 
sell, Reading; E. H. Snow, Des Moines; 
L. E. Throgmorton, Shreveport. 

The President’s Trophy is awarded 
annually for distinguished records of 
sales superiority, service to policyhold 
ers, stimulating leadership, and other 
factors affecting agency management. 


J. L. GRANT JOINS LAW FIRM 

John L. Grant, formerly tax counsel 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
and special counsel to the agency forces 
of that company, has become associated 
with Samuel Murray Lovett in the prac- 
tice of law. Mr. Grant, who was ap- 
pointed by Governor Thomas E. Dewey, 
a delegate to represent the state of New 
York at the 1946 National Tax Confer- 
ence, will continue to specialize in the 
legal aspects of estate, partnership, 
trusts, stock purchase, annuities and re- 
lated problems of taxation. 

The law firm, known as Grant & 
Lovett, is located at 46 Cedar Street, 
New York 








During 1946 over $31 mil- 
lion was paid in DEA 

BENEFITS, providing a 
continuing income for wi- 
dows and children and 
assuring financial security 
to thousands of homes. 





$14 million was disbursed 
under ANNUITIES and 
PENSIONS, bringing in- 
dependence, security and 
contentment at a_ time 
of life which should be 
free of all worries and 
-esponsibilities. 


f your fellow citizens. 








The Balance Sheet of Canada’s largest life assurance 
company reveals 1946 as one of the most progressive 
periods since the Sun Life issued its first policy 76 years 
ago, but figures alone tell little of the human story 
behind this great co-operative enterprise. For instance, 
last year over $100 million was paid out in benefits. 
What did this mean to the thousands of policyholders 
and beneficiaries who shared it? Here in brief is some 
of the story between the lines: 


ASSURANCES IN FORCE 


the savings which Sun Life policyholders send to their 
Company in the form of premiums to provide protection 
against the hazards of tomorrow are invested in the 
nation’s industries, in farms, homes and schools, in 
public utilities and Government Bonds, to be converted 
into employment and wages, thereb 
your economic stability, and that of many thousands 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


A complete copy of the Annual Report for 1946 may be obtained from 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


AN INSIDE STORY 
of a 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SERVICE 





Another $30 million was 
paid in ENDOWMENTS, 
furnishing for many the 
cash or life income neces- 
sary to carry out long 
cherished plans. 


BENEFITS PAID 
SINCE ORGANIZATION 
$1,919,999,149 


NEW ASSURANCES 
IN 1946 
$348,155,491 


$3,573,132,753 


contributing to 
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’romotions by Aetna 
Affiliated Cos. Made 


GRIFFITH ASSISTANT VICE PRES. 
Cook and Johnson Secretaries, Group 
Division; Perkins, Actuary; Walker, 
Associate Actuary; Others Advanced 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies have 
ade five promotions in the official staff, 
rimed seven new officers and approved 
e request for retirement. f 
In the Aetna Life Insurance Co. j. E. 
--iffith, Jr., was named assistant vice 
esident, Group division, and I. F. Cook 
and Ture H. Johnson were promoted to 
secretaries of that division. F. P. Per- 
kins was advanced to actuary, and Ralph 
1. Walker was named associate actuary. 
“"New officers named were Robert S. 
~wton, assistant auditor, Aetna Life, 
\etna Casualty & Surety and the 
Automobile Insurance Co.; Nels _M. 
Valerius, assistant actuary, Aetna Cas- 
ualty and Surety; H. B. Bezanson and 
H. D. Van Gils, assistant secretaries, 
marine department, Automobile Insur- 
ance Co.: Robert G. Espie, assistant ac- 
tuary; Arwood Henderson, field super- 
visor, agency division, and Robert | a: 
Peplaw, easietant Seeneinty, policy title 
division Aetna Life. 
The retirement of W. E. A. Bulkeley 
as vice president and auditor of the 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies was 
recorded. Mr. Bulkeley, who has been 
in poor health, also submitted his resig- 
nation as a director and, at the meet- 
ings of stockholders of the Aetna Life, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety and the 
Automobile. E. E. Cammack, vice presi- 
dent and actuary of the Aetna Life, was 
elected to succeed him as a director. 


Griffith, Cook and Johnson 


J. E. Griffith, Jr., born in Hartford, 
was graduated from Trinity College in 
1917. After serving in the U. S. Army, 
he joined the Actna Life and in 1923 
was elected as assistant secretary and 
was promoted to secretary in 1926. 

[. F. Cook, born in Somerville, Mass., 
was graduated from Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. He joined Actna Life’s Group 
division in 1923 and gained field experi- 
ence in New York and Kansas City. In 
1929, he was named superintendent of 
the home office group division and in 
1931 was elected as assistant secretary. 
During the war, he served as a major 
in the Ninth Air Force. 

Ture H. Johnson, born in Buffalo, was 
graduated from Oregon State College. 
He joined Aetna Life’s Group division in 
1925 and gained field experience in 
Toronto and in Pittsbureh. He was called 
to the home office in 1931 as superin- 
tendent in charge of Group campaigns 
and was elected an assistant secretary 
in 1935. 

Perkins, Walker, Newton and Valerius 

IF, P. Perkins, promoted from associate 
actuary to actuary, was born in Skow- 
hegan, Maine, and was graduated from 
Bowdoin College. He joined Aetna Life’s 
actuarial department in July, 1925, and 
was advanced to superintendent of the 
Group annuities department in 1931. He 
was elected an assistant actuary in 1934 
and associate actuary in 1941. He is a 
fellow of the two chief actuarial societies. 

Ralph J. Walker, born in Massillon, 
Ohio, was graduated from the University 
of Florida and joined Aetna Life’s ac- 
tuarial department in June, 1934, being 
elected an assistant actuary in 1941. He 
also is a fellow of the two chief actuarial 
He was in the Navy during 


societies. 
the war. 

Robert S. Newton, born in Fitzwilliam, 
N. H., joined the Aetna’s auditing de- 
partment on October 10, 1916. He was 
named supervisor of casualty, fire and 
marine audits in 1933. 

Nels M. Valerius was graduated from 
Trinity College and joined the Aetna as 
a member of the casualty statistical de- 
partment in 1926. He is a fellow of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society. 

Espie, Henderson and Peplaw 

Robert G. Espie was born in Toronto, 
Canada, and was graduated from the 


University of Toronto. He joined the 
Aetna Life’s actuarial division in 1938 
and is a fellow of the Actuarial Society 
of America, passing his final examination 
while serving in the United States Army 
in Europe. 

Arwood Henderson, born in Pangborn, 
Ark., was graduated from Arkansas Col- 
lege. He joined the Aetna Life in July, 
1943, and served as acting general agent 
for the company in Columbia, S. C. He 
was brought to the Home Office in 1946 
as an agency assistant. 

Robert J. Peplaw, born in New Britain, 
Conn., was graduated from University 
of Minnesota. He joined the Aetna Life 
in 1928 and was named superintendent 
of the beneficiary income division and 
the recording and disbursement division 
in 1937. Mr. Peplaw is an associate of 
the LOMA. 

COLE LEAVES $242,500 ESTATE 

J. R. Cole, late president of the Home 
Beneficial Life of Richmond, Va., who 
died recently left an estate of $242,500, 
it was disclosed when his will was of- 
fered for probate this week. The estate 
consisted of $209,500 in personal prop- 
erty and $33,000 in real estate. Mr. Cole 
was 77 years old at the time of his 
death. His successor as head of the 
Home Beneficial Life has yet to be 
named. 


BOOK OF PRODUCTION STARS 

Compilation of the 1947 edition of the 
Prominent Life Underwriters of Amer- 
ica is now under way, and information 
blanks are now available from the pub- 
lishers, Charles D. Spencer & Associ- 
ates, Inc. 175 W. Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Qualifications for personal pro- 
ducers are $250,000 or more paid busi- 
ness in 1946 or $1,000,000 or more Group 
insurance. Members of CLU in field 
work are also qualified. Managers or 
general agents with agencies which paid 
for $1,000,000 or more in 1946 are quali- 
fied, as well as assistant managers or 
supervisors in agencies paying for $3,- 
000,COO or more. 


Members of Million Dollar Club of 
Reliance Life are David Warshawsky, 
$1,516,000; Max Rogal, $1,112,750: F. J. 
Anderholm, $1,062,000; N. S. Jacobson, 
$1,055,900; I. A. Cohen, $1,004,900; and 
S. M. Abramowitz, $1,001,540. 


ORR NIAGARA FALLS SPEAKER 

Clifford H. Orr, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
was guest speaker at the charter dinner 
meeting of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Niagara Falls. 





METROPOLITAN (CBS) SPOT 
The Metropolitan through its adye; 
tising agency, Young & Rubicam, th 
week began sponsoring the 6-6:15 p.n 
Columbia Broadcasting System news pe 
riod conducted by Eric Severeid, Fifi, 
ene stations of the network are cari 
ing the program. Advertising featur 
health hints and the program is on \[o; 
day through Friday. 
F. E. HUSTON ADVANCED 
Guarantee Mutual Life of Omaha h 
elected F. E. Huston a vice preside: 
and actuary. 
GUERTIN BILL IN OHIO 
The Guertin Bill has been reporter 
out by the insurance committee oj 
Ohio House. There is no opposition 
the measure. 


] 
4] 
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NAMED BY BALTIMORE LIFE 

J. Carroll Rhodes has been appointed 
to the newly created position of chie 
underwriter by the Baltimore Life. [eu 
ward Cosling has been promoted 


manager, Ordinary department, succeed 
ing Mr. Rhodes. Mr. Rhodes joined the 
Baltimore Life in 1923, Mr. Cosling has 
been with the company since 1932. 























Thirty - sixth ee je eee Shield 


JANUARY 1, 1947 


ASSETS 
% 
ACaethy Ai OMe ANBAR 5 oc cease oa nie cate bes beter oe $ 1,788,077.80 3.74 
United States Government Securities. ............00c0cccceeucee 17,236,302.13 36.03 
Insured Savings & Loan Assn. Certificates............0.00c00ccee 695,000.00 1.45 
SUSUR NERA TRING 8 5555s ic dose oo sib ae eh enw 11,700,860.28 24.46 
Other First Mortgages on Real Estate...............000cccece eee 6,220,979.90 13.00 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds....................0.cc0005 622,659.28 1.30 
ESSERE (TO FS ire LPs NOC oe eee Ba mineaie Nee ERS sea) Sele ura: 1,001,077.51 2.09 
gO TESS UE LO E21 [ge Re a ore RE 5,042,835.51 10.54 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds..................00ccceee0e 481,761:60 1.01 
CEE LT) eISSN one Reece ene pa oe Pt ie Oh r pE 141,612.00 30 
MNMARONMNMUERS hoa lci) oss a2h.c Se SSA Oe ea ae 745,543.63 1.56 
Home Office and Branch Office Properties..................004. 777,483.25 1.63 
Real Estate Sold Under Contract.............00.cccccccceccecce 74,476.25 16 
Accrued Interest, Premiums in Course of Collection and Net 
APETGNN AUPE MARNIMUNE a. scsi sasthaasmin a4qain Gee eae ee 1,306,220.00 213 
100.00 
EN ACEORAL RIE PUIND 75:5 cos io oS Bw ee Oa eae eh 31,234,809.14 
UL. Deane ee Cen A Aa ee oa ee RPO $79,069,698.28 
* —aone fully or partially insured or guaranteed by an instrumentality of the United States Govern- 
ment, 
RESERVES AND OTHER LIABILITIES 
Legal Reserves to Protect Policy Contracts............0ccccccececccuces $28,815,003.35 
Meath Clete Dae vant Wnpaid « ..< . 5 cic «x ece score. s00.a's vole dos hase cae None 
Reserves for Unreported Claims and Claims with Incomplete Proofs.... 2,034,182.08 
Expenses ‘and Taxes Payable it 1947 occ <5 6:6 05.000 0-00% o0eccececeencice 1,581,980.93 
Advance Premiums and Trust Funds................cccccceccuccecccces 850,059.71 
PAM A DERIGT Ar MEU SAAPERMONIO S655) Ns 05s Sabo Sia gio cs os ord eccsasecevah sire aver AR 850,023.95 
National Life Fund (Including Reserve Funds)...................-0--.. 31,234,809.14 
AOL AN; AMAMOMNUR NAYS 55.55/00 0 s¥er0l4cciesuvatere: Recwsioseve vere darren atone se $65,366,059.16 
Excess Security to Policyowners: 
MRD MAL OOK aces 5s warts a cv atadieh iD $5,000,000.00 
BIPROMMER 53 overstate, Shines: Sisg eaixcars SRS TT ON Sto Pe oe ee 6,453,639.12 
Reserve for Contingencies: ...:<.0:66.005006 06s ¥anescwcens 2,250,000.00 —13,703,639.12 
RNP REARD 5 osu lie Ede GER GS GS Re RR AOE RSS EO. $79,069,698.28 


Life . in _ eink $411,237,105.00 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois 
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Berkshire Vice President 





Shapiro Studio 
HYNES 


G. DEWEY 

\s announced briefly in last week’s 
The Eastern Underwriter G. 
Dewey Hynes, Berkshire Life, 
was elected vice president and treasurer 
the company. Mr. Hynes was elected 
June 1, 1945. 


he was vice president 


issue of 
treasurer, 


treasurer on Previous to 
1 


this appointment, 


the First National Bank & Trust 
( of Montclair, N. J. He was con- 
nected with this bank for fourteen years. 


Mr. Hynes is also a director of the 
Berkshire Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


W. ELLERY ALLYN REAPPOINTED 


Governor of Connecticut Does So With 
Advice and Consent of 
the Legislature 

Governor James L. McConaughy of 
Connecticut has reappointed Col. W. EI- 
ieiy \llyn to be Commissioner of Insur- 
ance, his announcement saying that he 
did so “with the advice and consent” of 
he legislature. The appointment is for 
four years. Colonel Allyn has already 
and he is one of 


served four years, 
the nation’s fine Commissioners of 
Insurance. 


SUN CHANGE AT LOS "ANGELES 


Laurel E. Miller Manager Succeeding 
Ray H. Finger Who Retires on 
Account of Poor Health 
With the retirement last week of 
Ray H. Finger as manager for Sun Life 
of Canada at Los Angeles, Laurel E. 
Miller assumed that post. Manager Mil- 
ler announced that new quarters for the 
branch office have been secured at 3771 
Wilshire Boulevard where the agency 

will move February 28. 


R. E. BOWDEN’S NEW POST 
pley E. 


president in 


Bowden, formerly vice 
charge of agencies for 
General American, has been appointed 
tor of agencies for the Western 
Ordinary division of American National. 
Ihe appointment is part of a new divi- 
sonal plan formulated by the company. 
, Bowden entered the life insurance 
iD ess as an agent in 1922 and was 
nted a supervisor in 1930. He was 
a nted superintendent by the Gen- 
et \merican in 1938 and was elected 
president in 1941. 


LEWIS NAMED DISTRICT AGENT 
lugene H. Lewis of Willimantic, 
has been named district agent 
sankers National Life by the Gold- 
St agency in Hartford. A graduate 
e University of Connecticut, Mr. 
\WIS saw service with the Army dur- 
ne the war as an officer, being dis- 
ed as a lieutenant colonel. 





New England Mutual Names 
Three 2nd Vice Presidents 


Following the 103rd annual meeting of 
the New England Mutual Life last week, 
President George Willard Smith an- 
nounces that Dwight Foster, treasurer ; 
John L. Stearns, actuary; and Sherwin 
C. Badger, fin: inci il secretary, have been 
elected second vice presidents. 

Mr. Foster graduated from Harvard 
College in 1916 and has been with the 
company continuously since 1919, fol- 
lowing Army service overseas in World 
War I. He is in charge of the real es- 
tate and mortgagt loan department and 
has been treasurer since 1939. 

Mr. Stearns is a graduate of Johns 
Hopkins in 1920, and of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration in 1922. Joining the company the 
following year, he was made a fellow of 
the Actuarial Society of America in 1929 
and became actuary of the company ten 
years later. 

Mr. Badger graduated from Harvard 
in 1923 and, before joining the company 
in Boston in 1940, had a wide financial 
experience in New York City. During 
most of this time he was connected with 
Dow Jones and the Wall Street Journal, 
later becoming editor of Barron’s 
Weekly. He became New England Mu- 
tual’s financial secretary in 1944. 





wife or career woman? How can he buy her the right kind 


of life insurance today when he can only guess her future? 
Informed Dads don't guess. They buy Junior Estate. 


i Its high cash values make a hope chest dream come true. 
Its high paid-up values make fine housewife insurance. 

Or its 5-for-1 guarantee at age 21 gives lifetime low- 

cost protection for the little girl who grows up to be a 

career woman. Each $1,000 of insurance becomes $5,000. 


No premium increase. No evidence of insurability. 


Why guess when you can be sure? 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Company 


*% V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice-President 


“We pay lifetime renewals—they last as long as you do” 





For LITTLE 
GIRLS, TOO! 


“SuGar and spice and everything nice...” 
Every Dad knows that’s what little 
girls are made of. What he doesn't know 


is this: Will As little girl become house- 





Available for 


management capabilities enhanced by 
ready to start building an agency. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 7. 








General 


Commander, soon to be released by U. S. Navy, desires general agency of hi 
own with life company—location not important. Has unusual background of edu 
cation and business experience; also records of progressive achievements as per- 
sonal producer and in managerial capacity. University lecturer of insuran Hi 


Navy executive experience. 


Address Box 1698, The Eastern Underwriter, 


Agency 


Ambitious and 








Pru Lending in Alberta 
The through 
Second Vice Fleet- 
wood, resumption of city mortgage lend- 
ing in the Province of Alberts, Canada. 


Prudential announces, 


President Charles G. 


PRUDENTIAL ADVANCES TWO 

Curtis A. Kauffman and Herbert A. 
Johnson, members of the sales organiza- 
tion in the St. Paul agency of The 
Prudential, have been promoted to 
assistant managers. Mr. Kauffman takes 
charge of The Prudential’s detached of- 


fice in Rochester, Minn. Mr. Johnson 
will have supervision of the detached 
office maintained by the company in 


Mankato. 






































































































































HEARD On The WAY 








Alvin H. 


cal economy, 


Hansen, professor of 
Harvard 


consultant for the 


politi- 
University, and 
economic Federal Re- 


book, 


Employ- 


serve has written a 


Full 


Board, new 


“Economic Policy and 


ment.” Discussing the subject of infla- 
tion he says in the book which has just 
been published: 


“No explanation for the high degree 
of stalulity achieved in the greatest war 
in history would be at all complete with- 
out taking into account the remarkable 
steadiness and common sense of the pub- 
lic generally. Home owners, farmers, 
and consumers paid off their debts and 
saved substantial parts of their incomes 


Not being able to buy many kinds of 
consumers’ durables, they put their 
money into life insurance, savings and 
deposit accounts, and war-saving bonds 


The record of stable mass psychology is 


all the more remarkable in view of the 
many alarmist articles which argued that 
policies currently pursued were cock- 


ahead. 
businessmen and 
sound common 


eved and nothing but chaos lay 
In the face of all this, 
consumers displayed a 
sense; and this psychological stability 
rele itself in market stability. In 
this connection, the reassuring, factual 
material presented in the Anti-inflation 
Bulletin, prepared and distributed by 
the Institute of L ife Insurance as a con 
tribution of the life insurance companies 
in America to the price-stabilization pro 


gram, deserves special mention. This 
bulletin went to news editors, editorial 
writers, and news commentators, and it 


played an important role in winning 
public approval and suport. When cynics 


point to the instability and weakness of 
democracies, the sound common. sense 
and stability of the American public 


with respect to the management of their 
private finances during the war upheaval 
Is re assuring ge; it affords solid ground for 
faith in the stability of our social struc- 


ture. 






Holgar J. Johnson, 
Life Insurance, 
eon given at the 


president, Institute 
was guest at a lunch- 
Canadian head office 
“round table” in Ottawa during his re- 
cent trip there. In absence of E. C. Me- 
Donald and Glen Spahn, attending Met- 


ropolitan Life convention in New York, 
R. Leighton Foster of Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association pinch- 
hitted as host to about fifteen Satie 


guished residents of Ottawa. The 
included these: 
Ray Atherton, 


guests 


Ambassador, and Julian Har- 


rington, counsellor, United States Embassy. 

D. C. Abbott, Minister of Finance, and D. C. 
Abbott, K.C., Deputy Minister. 

G. D. Finlayson, Superintendent of Insurance 

Db. B. Mansur, president, Central Mortgage 
& Housing Corp. 

L. B. Pearson, Under-Secretary of State for 
External Affairs. 

Grattan O’Leary, editor, Ottawa Journal 

Kenneth R. Wilson, Ottawa correspondent, 


Financial Post. 
Norman oF 
ager of U. 
Mr. Pon seid’ also addressed 
and policyholders at a dinner 
of the Ottawa Life Underwriters 
ciation 


, Macleod, assistant general man 


400 agents 
meeting 


Asso- 


Uncle Francis. 
JOINS W. T. EARLS AGENCY 
William S. Shively has become 
ciated with the William T. Earls agency, 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Cincinnati. He 
will be a special representative. 


aSso- 
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TATE JPERVISION ENCOUR 
GES 1 FORMATION OF NEW 
COMPANIES 
At the Metropolitan Life annual con- 
ention of fieldmen held in New York 
« Charles G. 


tive vice president, among other things 


last weel Taylor, Jr., execu- 


discussed Public Law 15 which it is be- 
lieved will make it possible for state 
supervision of insurance to be continu- 
ous in this country. Mr. Taylor said 
that under state supervision there has 
been encouragement for formation of 
insurance companies, a situa- 


possible if 


new life 
tion which might not be 
there were lederal supervision. 

He called attention to the fact that in 
1905 there were fifteen New York State 
legal reserve life insurance companies 
and the number had increased to twenty 
by the end of 1945. Outside of this state 
here were ninety-six legal reserve life 
insurance companies operating in 1905 
and forty years later there were 443 of 


such companies. 


REINSURANCE COURSE OF N.Y. 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 

The announcement by the Insurance 

Society of New York that it is to in- 

augurate a course in reinsurance is in- 

dicative of the increasing importance of 

market. As 


the American reinsurance 
I says in its announcement: 


tie society 


Concentration of risk has been on the 
increase for some time past. As a re- 
ult, reinsurance becomes increasingly 
iportant. Because of unsettled condi- 
tions throughout the world the domestic 

surance market is takine on new 
“ increased importance. It seems pos- 
sible that the American reinsurance 
market will see a healthy growth and 
retain a relatively greater importance 
alter the war than it has previously 

cuple d 

Chis reinsurance class will be strictly 


the adult type, open only to those 


who have sufficient experience and 
It will 
inland 


Its subject 


background really to profit by it. 
embrace casualty, surety, fire, 
marine and ocean marine. 


latter covers a wide field. For example, 


under the general title, “Bases on 
Which Reinsurance Is Effected,” we 
find these topics: share, excess, con- 


tributing excess, aggregrate 
ladder 
Then, under “Methods of 
Distributing the Risk” 


surance 


excess, 
spread loss, step excess, loss 
ratio excess. 
there are coin- 
, facultative reinsurance, faculta- 
tive treaty reinsurance, semi-facultative 


treaty reinsurance, treaty reinsurance, 


self-reinsurance, retrocessions. 
Other subjects included are accounting, 
analysis of forms, legal aspects, history- 


pools, 


multiple lines, the international and for- 
eign markets. 

This course has been worked out 
carefully and is the first reinsurance 
course the society has conducted since 
1943. 

REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS BY 
LIFE COMPANIES 

In the real estate 
California, Louisiana, Mississippi, New 
Jersey and New York have adopted pro- 
visions permitting companies to acquire 
and hold real estate as an investment 


investment field, 


for the production of income. The New 
York act requires that the cost of each 
parcel of real property so held must be 
written down at a rate which will aver- 
age not less than 2% per year. 

subject William R. 
Shands, general counsel, Life Insurance 
Co. of Virginia, said in part at the an- 
nual meeting of the Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel: 


Discussing the 


Ordinarily in determining the invest- 
ment powers of a life insurance com- 
pany one looks to the statutes of its 
domicile—the state under whose statutes 
it is created. Should it wish to do busi- 
ness in another state it is expected that 
the latter may examine and regulate the 
company for the protection and safety 
of the citizens of the foreign state. The 
ownership of real estate for such invest- 
ment purposes now brings into play the 
principle that transactions relating to 
real estate are governed by the law of 
the place where the land is located. To 
state the matter differently, a life in- 
surance company secking to acauire and 
hold income producing real estate situ- 
ated in any state other than its domicile 
must look to the laws of the two states 
—the law of its domicile for authority 
to so act, and the law of the situs of the 
real estate to see that the company is 
not prohibited from exercising the au- 
thority given the company by its home 
state. These new statutes, therefore, 
will require a study of the laws of the 
several states to determine those states 
in which this newly given authority may 
be exercised. 

Gordon V. ‘Jenkins, assistant division 
manager of the Occidental Life of Cali- 
fornia, and Elinor Mason, for the past 
five years associated with the home 
office of Occidental Life in the adver- 
tising department, were married Febru- 
ary 8 at Riverside, Cal. Kathleen Lit- 
singer was maid of honor and Paul R. 
Utter was groomsman. Both are from 
the Occidental agency administrative 
department. 





Shown in cut above are pictures of men recently advanced by Phoenix Mutual 


Life. They are Benjamin L. Holland, executive vice president and counsel; 
W. Cheney, second vice president and secretary; 


George 
Dwight N. Clark, second vice 


president and comptroller; Clifford L. Morse, CL U, associate manager of agencies; 


C. T. Steven, director of public relations, 
and mz ade an officer of the company. 


and C. Russell Noyes, advertising manager 





ae Wolverton Mason, vice presi- 
dent of .Wilson, Haight & Welch, a 
Hartford advertising agency, and Mary 
Elizabeth Street, were married on Feb- 
ruary 14 at Princeton, N. J. Mr. Mason 
is an active figure in the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference. 
* * x 
Reed W. Brinton, CLU, Salt Lake 
City, led the New York Life’s field force 
in both volume of paid business and 
number of paid applications for 1946. 
He began with the company in 1937. 
Planned work methods, including or- 
ganized sales presentations, have helped 
him achieve his production records. 
He has insured many owners and ex- 
ecutives of small businesses. 
* * * 





Blank & Stoller 


HENRY B. DeGRAY 


Henry B. DeGray is president of the 
well known marine underwriting firm of 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., of New York 
which is now celebrating its seventy-fifth 
anniversary. President since 1943 Mr. 
DeGray joined the firm in 1919 following 


graduation from Princeton University 
the previous year. He is a director of 
several insurance companies and vice 


president and director of the American 
Institute of Marine Underwriters. 


D. M. Ferry, Jr., chairman of the 
board of the Standard of Detroit Group 
of insurance companies has been re- 
elected president of the Detroit Art 
Founders Society. Mr. Ferry begins his 
twenty-seventh year as president of the 


society. 
* * * 
Cyrus E. Corp of the F. J. Corp & Son 
insurance agency, Batavia, N. Y., has 
been appointed by Mayor James J. 


Mahaney to a three-year term on the 
3atavia City Planning Commission. 


CECIL. EF. CROSS 


Cecil F. Cross, vice president and 1ian- 
ager of agencies, Lincoln Ni ational Lite, 
is back in his office after an absence 
of a year. An infection in his left cy 
produced almost total blindness, the s ht 
of the right eye having been lost in 1'9°. 
On November 27 last a corneal trans- 
plant operation was performed 01 
right eye as a result of which the sight 
of his right eye has so improved that 
with the help of glasses he now enjoys 
almost normal vision. He expects t , be 
in New York February 24 for a checkup 
and expects this Fall to submit to a simi- 
lar operation on his left eye. 
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R. J. Sullivan 

Rk. J. Sullivan, who after experience 
in a number of branch offices of the 
Travelers, was brought into the home 
office in September, 1946, as an assist- 
ant to Secretary Raymond A. Payne of 
the accident department, is a son of 
the late Robert J. Sullivan, vice presi- 
dent of the Travelers and one of the 
outstanding figures in the casualty in- 
surance field. 

Mr. Sullivan, whose picture is printed 
on this page, joined the Travelers in 
October, 1930, and received his first 
training in the Hartford branch. In 
1932 he went to the Travelers Cos.’ 
branch office in the Bronx, New York 
City, as assistant cashier. In April, 
1934, he was transferred in the same ca- 
pacity to Albany and in July, 1941, he 
went to Charlotte as assistant cashier. 
He entered military service in April, 
1942, spending three and one-half years 
inthe Army. He returned from service 
in October, 1945, and went to Detroit 
as assistant cashier, being brought into 
the home office last September. 

A graduate of West Hartford High 
School Mr. Sullivan received his A.B. 
degree from Holy Cross College. At 
the present time he is detailed to many 
special duties which include work with 
with the State Insurance Departments 
and other company activities. One of 
his projects at present is the — 
of the Accident Manual with the Bureau 
of Personal Accident and Health Under- 
writers. 

* * * 
Promotions at Automobile Insurance 
Company 

Among those figuring in recent pro- 
motions of the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Cos. are H. B. Bezanson, now assistant 
secretary, marine department, Automo- 
bile Insurance Co., and Standard Ins. 
‘0.; H. D. Van Gils, now assistant sec- 
retary, marine department, Automobile 
and Standard. 

Mr. Bezanson was born in Law rence, 

Mass., and joined the company’s marine 
department in January, 1928. After field 
experience in Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh he was recalled to the home office 
in 1931 and in 1939 was made manager 
of the inland marine department. 
_ Mr. Van Gils joined the Automobile 
in 1925 and was assigned to ree 
agency work in the Mid-West in 1927. 
In 1930 he became superintendent of 
the company’s marine department in 
New ark; in 1936 he was made field su- 
per visor, covering Texas, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma. In 1938 he became assistant 
manager of the southern marine depart- 
ment. He was named marine agency 
Manager in 1940. During the war he 
was in the United States Army. 


* * Ok 
J. L. Patterson N. Y. Visitor 
lohn L. Patterson, manager, Massa- 


chusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. in St. 
ouis, was a New York visitor this week 
While enroute to the home office in Bos- 
ton. 

Patterson has been in the insur- 
ance business twenty-six years. He 























Aetna Casualty & 


started with the 
Surety in St. Louis under Frank Mead, 


then manager. He then went with the 
Fidelity & Casualty for six years as 
manager of its St. Louis bond depart- 
ment. Fifteen years ago he joined 
Massachusetts B. & I. as St. Louis 
manager. 

+ & « 


Wendell Berge Resigns 

Wendell Berge, Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States, in charge 
of the anti-trust division of the Justice 
Department, will leave office on May 1. 
He will then become a partner in the 
law firm of Posner, Berge, Fox & Arent. 
Before going with the (¢ sovernment Mr. 
Berge was on the staff of Root, Clark, 
Buckner & Ballantine. As head of the 
anti-trust division he instituted among 
other things an action against the 
mortgage conference. 

Newspapers have been speculating on 
the resignation. New York Herald 
Tribune thinks it means a turning point 
in the Government’s “trust-busting” ac- 
tivities. Although President Truman 
has recommended a large increase in 
funds for this division in his budget 
proposal for fiscal 1946 Frank Kelley of 
Herald Tribune said: “Persons familiar 
with the anti-trust division’s work ex- 
pressed doubt that an economy-minded 
Congress would grant this much money, 
and they believed therefore, the divi- 
sion’s work would be impaired.” 

x ok Ok 


Some Careers in Cyclopedia of 
Insurance Who’s Who 


The 1946 edition of Cyclopedia of In- 
surance in the United States, gotten out 
by the Index Publishing Co. of New 
York, has been issued. Editor of the 
volume is G. Reid MacKay and editor 
of legal decisions section is C. S. Rosen- 
sweig. This year the edition consists of 
1,070 pages. 

Always one of the most interesting 
sections of this Cyclopedia is the Who’s 
Who of insurance men. A summary of 
some careers which have not heretofore 
appeared in the volume follow: 

S. W. Carey, third vice president, 
Providence Washington and Anchor, 
was brought up in Falmouth, Mass., and 
attended Columbia University. For 
more than twenty-four years. he was 
with Appleton & Cox, starting in the 
Ocean Marine department and_ later 
taking charge of the Inland Marine and 
general production. Later, he became 
executive vice president. He has been 
identified with many insurance organi- 
zations, for sometime serving on execu- 
tive committee of the Inland Marine 
Underwriters Association and he has 
served on the Joint Committee on In- 
ierpretation and Complaint Administer- 
ing the Nation-wide Definition and In- 
terpretation of Insuring Powers. He is 
a member of the committee of eighteen 
which is helping to solve problems of 
overlapping covers. He is a director of 
the International Elevating Co. of New 
York. 

Hawley T. Chester, a partner of Chubb 
& Son and vice president of Federal In- 


surance Co., born in Cleveland, was 
eraduated from University of Pennsyl- 
vania. His insurance career has been 
with Chubb & Son, starting in 1925. 
He is a director of American Institute 
of Marine Underwriters and Board of 
Underwriters; is chairman, Committee 
on Forms and Clauses, American Insti- 
tute of Marine Underwriters; and chair- 
man of Policy Committee, American 
Marine Insurance Syndicates. 

Percy Chubb, 2nd, a partner of Chubb 
& Son, is a graduate of Yale, with Ph.B. 
degree. He entered insurance in 1931. 
He is vice president and a director of 
Federal Insurance Co. and Vigilant In- 
surance Co,, and a director of the First 
National Bank of New York and ot 
United States Guarantee Co. During 
World War II, he joined the U. S. 
Maritime Commission in Washington to 
establish a war risk insurance organi- 
zation. Following the creation of the 
War Shipping Administration in Feb- 
ruary, 1942, he was appointed Director 
of Wartime Insurance. In October, 
1943, he was appointed Assistant Deputy 
Administrator for Fiscal Affairs. In 
June, 1945, he was appointed Assistant 
Deputy Administrator (Fiscal and Ship 
ping Relations.) 

R. E. Hauck, assistant United States 
manager, North British & Mercantile, 
and vice president of Pennsylvania, 
Commonwealth, Mercantile and Home 
land, was educated in New York City 
schools and New York University, and 
entered the insurance business in 1926. 
He became a special agent of North 
British in Missouri, state agent in Kan- 
sas, head of underwriting department; 
and was appointed assistant United 
States manager and vice president in 
May, 1946. 

Artemis M. Joukowsky, vice chairman, 
American International Underwriters 
Corporation, was born in old St. Peters- 
burg, Russia, and educated at Imperial 
Alexander Lyceum, that city. He is a 
graduated attorney-at-law. He joined 
the Russian Imperial Diplomatic Service 
in May, 1914, serving in St. Petersburg 
and in Peking until the old Peking lega 
tion was closed in 1920. In ebruary, 
1921, he joined the Far Eastern Insur- 
ance Co., Ltd., a British insurance com- 
pany which is a subsidiary of the Union 
Insurance Society of Canton. 

In 1924 Mr. Joukowsky joined the 
American Asiatic Underwriters, Federal, 
Inc., U. S. A., of Shanghai. After having 
been branch manager in several cities 
he was made marine manager in 1927 
and vice president in 1930. In 1932 he 
became manager and director of the In- 
ternational Assurance Co., Ltd. of 
Hongkong. In 1939 he joined the Ameri- 
can International Underwriters Corpora- 
tion of New York. He was elected vice 
president in 1940 and vice chairman of 
the board in October, 1941. 

A. A. Krueger, executive vice presi- 
dent, Millers National of Chicago, was 
educated in Chicago public schools and 
at St. Francis College, Milwaukee. He 
entered the insurance business in 1906. 

Walter D. Owens, executive vice presi- 
dent and secretary, United States Casu- 
alty, and assistant to the president, 
New Amsterdam Casualty, was born in 
Jacksonville, Florida. He was educated 
in Jacksonville schools and at Florida 
Military Academy and North Georgia 
Agricultural College. He entered the 
insurance business in Jacksonville in 
1922 with claim department of Aetna 
Casualty & Surety; then went with 
an insurance agency in Orlando, Florida, 
which became Bailey-Owens & Co. In 
1928-30 he was Southern manager of 
Home Indemnity Co., headquarters at 
Charlotte, N. C. He became Southern 
manager of the United States Casualty 
in 1932 and in 1934 was appointed as- 
sistant to the president of that com- 
pany. In 1936 he was elected executive 
vice president and secretary of United 
States Casualty. 

Homer G. Rockwood, vice president, 
United Insurance Co., has been an in- 
surance man since 1907. He helped or- 
canize the Clover Leaf Casualty Co. of 
Jacksonville, Ill., and became its super- 
intendent of agencies. He resigned to 
become vice president and agency mana- 
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ger, Commercial Health & Accident. In 
1922 he became associated with the Con 
tinental-Commercial Finance Corp. of 
Springfield, Ill, as secretary and treas- 
urer. He went with the United Insur- 
ance Co. in February, 1930, and became 
manager of its life and casualty depart- 
ment. He is also vice president of the 
Investors Finance & Thrift Corp. He is 
one of the organizers of the Illinois 
State Association of Finance Compa- 
nies. 

Philip J. Priore, assistant manager, 
Sun Insurance office, and vice president 
of Sun Indemnity, Patriotic and Sun 
Underwriters, was born in Hartford, 
Conn., where he was educated in public 
schools. From 1913-1919 he was asso- 
ciated with Aetna Life Affiliated Com- 
panies. He joined the Sun organization 
in 1919 and is a director of Patriotic, 
Sun Underwriters and Sun Indemnity. 

E. K. Scribner, executive vice presi 
dent of the Stuyvesant, was born and 
educated in Stevens Point, Wis., and at 
University of Minnesota. He entered 
insurance in 1925. Before going with 
the Stuyvesant he was with Nestle stern 
Fire & Marine, Hardware Dealers Mu- 
tual and Iowa Hardware Mutual 

* * x 


Wants $200,000 Because She Was 
Shot in Subway 


Claim men have been interested in an 
action filed against New York City by 
a woman who was shot in the subway. 
The action is for $200,000, and plaintiff 
is Mrs. Olga Ruocco whose husband 
(killed by police) handed a disguised 
shotgun to a young girl who thought 
she was acting for an investigation of 
a jewel thief. The claim, referred to the 
Board of Transportation as the operat- 
ing agent of the subway, was based on 
allegation that the police should have 
protected the woman shot as she had 
been threatened with death by her hus- 
band. 

Samuel Douglas of the law firm of 
Douglas & Douglas, representing Mrs. 
Ruocco, explained the claim by saying: 

“The city of New York by failing and 
refusing to protect Mrs. Ruocco while 
she was a passenger on its subways sys- 
tem neglected to transport her safely 
and neglected to provide her with pro- 
tection at a time when the city knew 
that she was in imminent danger of 
death at the hands of her criminal hus- 
band. The city having scones her as 
a passenger on its transit facilities owed 
her a duty to transport her safely to her 
destination and to protect her from any 
danger that was known by it to exist 
with respect to her. The city failed and 
refused to provide her with such pro 
tection and required her to use the city 
subway system at a time when she 
was likely to be killed by her husband 

“The city owes its citizens and tax- 
payers an obligation to protect them 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Dineen Denies Rating 
Costs Are Prohibitive 


EXTRA EXPENSE IS MODERATE 


Removal of Rating Safeguards May Lead 
to Unregulated Price-Fixing Com- 
binations N. Y. Sup’t Says 


Giving unhurried, deliberate considera- 
ion in state legis slatures to last minute 
nodifications of the All Industry bills is 
mpossible according to Insurance Super- 
ntendent Robert FE. Dineen of New 
York. Speaking before the Pittsburgh 
Insurance Day gathering in Pittsburgh 
nm Monday Mr. Dineen, who is also 
resident of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, stressed the 
point that it would be false economy to 
strip the bills of their administrative 
safeguards in a move to save supervisory 
expense and cited the moderate costs 
now incurred by states which operate 
rating bureaus. 

Pointing first to the lengthy consid- 
eration given by every segment of the 
business and by Insurance Commission- 
ers to the All Industry bills, the Super- 
intendent said that the opportunity to 
subject new proposals to careful scrutiny 
is conspicuously lacking, and asked 
whether, if unwise provisions become 
embodied in the law, the business might 
be in the position of winning legislative 
battles but losing the war to escape 
Federal regulation. 


New York Expenses 


Referring to the allegation that the 
expense of establishing rating bureaus 
would be prohibitive for many states 
Superintendent Dineen said that such 
criticisms ignore the experience of states 
which are already regulating insurance 
rates. He pointed out that the current 
expense of operating the New York De- 
partment’s ratine bureau approximates 
$53,000, and that in relation to the pre- 
mium volume on rates regulated, the 
cost is about 1/100th of a cent for every 
dollar’s worth of premiums. 

No state recently enacting such laws 
has found it necessary to add as much as 
$30,000 to its budget for rate regulation, 
the Superintendent stated, and in many 
states the budgeted expense is $15,000 or 
less. “For to whom an ex- 
pense of this moderate amount is pro- 
hibitive,” Superintendent Dineen ob- 
served, “it has already been suggested 
that there is no practical reason why 
states in the same area could not pool 
their resources by contributing to the 
maintenance of a joint rating bureau, 
localized at one central point. 

“We have all had sufficient experience 
with the Federal Government to know 
that if the Federal Government under- 
rates it will not hesi- 


those states 


takes to regulate 
tate to appropriate the necessary amount 
of money and to furnish an adequate 
staff and thereafter pass the cost back 
to the taxpayers in the states. The 
states will then have the expense without 
the authority and will have abandoned 
their responsibility to their citizens at a 
time when it was most essential to pre- 
serve it. 

“Governmental economy and the climi- 
nation of unnecessary detail and paper 
work are worthy objectives. A state in 
administering its own rating bureau can 
apply both of them with profit. Let us 
make sure, however, that the battle for 
economy is not won at the expense of 
losing the whole campaign to preserve 
state supervision of insurance. 


Dangerous Trend 
“The argument about the excessive 
cost to the states of regulating rates has 
been turned in a dangerous direction. It 
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Atlantic Mutual Opens 
Offices in Los Angeles 


JAS. E. CRILLY, JR., 


IN CHARGE 


Richard V. Eastman Will Supervise Fire 
Operations; Casualty Lines May 
Be Undertaken Later 


Mutual of New York 
affiliate, Cen- 
have opened 
office 
Crilly, 
experience in 


The Atlantic 
and its wholly-owned stock 
tennial Insurance Company, 
offices in Los Angeles. The new 
is under the direction of James E. 
Ir. who has had wide 
insurance. He will be = assisted by 
Richard V. Eastman, who will supervise 
fire operations. Mr, Eastman has been 
active in fire and inland marine insur- 
ance in Southern California for thirteen 
years 

The Atlantic Mutual is one of the 
oldest insurance companies in the United 
States. Founded in 1842 in the Clipper 
Ship era as the successor of the Atlantic 
Insurance Company, the firm has served 
merchants and shipowners on the East- 
ern Seaboard for more than 100 years. 

Since its founding in 1842 Atlantic Mu- 
tual has written premiums totaling $489,- 


369,409, paid claims of $237,807,036 and 
declared dividends of $128,791,183. Thus, 
approximately 75 cents of every dollar 


of premium has beén returned to policy- 
holders and, in addition, a policyholders’ 
surplus of more than $13,000,000 has been 
built up after provision for all statutory 
and other reserves. 
The Atlantic and 


Centennial write 


All-Industry Bills Pass 
Iowa Senate by Big Margin 


this week passed, 
by vote of 35 to 12, and sent to the 
House the All-Industry fire and casu- 
alty rating bills. The measures passed 
with only one amendment making it 
clear that with the acts 
would not be in violation of the Blan- 
chard Act prohibiting companies or 
combinations entering into agreements 
on rates. Efforts to repeal entirely the 
Blanchard Act failed. 


Bill Requires Resident to 
Retain 50% of Commission 


A bill to change the Tennessee coun- 
tersignature law to require the resident 
agent to retain at least 50% of the full 
commission has been introduced in the 
Tennessee legislature, passed on peice 
reading and referred to the House and 
Senate Insurance Commission, 

The bill is sponsored by the Insur- 
ance Department. Under its provisions, 
failure of the agent to collect the 50% 
would be under penalty of $500 fine for 
each failure. Direct writing mutuals and 
reciprocals would be exempt from the 
measure. 


SIR EUSTACE TULBROOK WEDS 

Sir Eustace Tulbrook, former chair- 
man of Lloyd’s, and Mrs. Susan Crowle 
were married in London on February 12. 


The Towa Senate 


compliance 











practically all forms of policies which are 
common to marine and fire insurance 
companies, and later the company ex- 
pects to introduce its affiliate, the At- 
lantic Mutual Indemnity, when automo- 
bile and general lines of casualty insur- 
ance will be undertaken. 

In addition to Los Angeles the com- 
pany maintains offices in thirteen other 
cities throughout the country. 
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ready for the flood of household appliance 


business which will soon reach your markets. 
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National Fire Group 
Promotions Announced 


THREE ARE MADE SECRETARIES 
O. A. Ogden, F. F. White and A. 


Wyatt; J. K. Gifford and C. L. Rolie 


Advanced to Assistant Secretaries 


A. Ogden, F. F. White and 
Wyatt, who were assistant secretari 
were elected secretaries of the Natio: 
Fire of Hartford on February 17, J, 
Gifford, general agent, and Charles 
Rolfe, superintendent of the loss dep: 
nent, were both made assistant secr 
taries. These promotions by the N 
tional Fire will be made 
other three fire insurance 
the group, the Mechanics & Traders, 
l'ranscontinental, and Franklin National 
of New York. 

Mr. Ogden was born in Ohio. After 
serving with the Ohio Inspection Bureat 
he joined the National Fire Group in 
1924 as special agent in Ohio. He was 
appointed state agent in Michigan with 
headquarters in Detroit in 1941, and in 
1943 became automobile superintendent 
in the Western department in Chicago. 
In March, 1945, Mr. Ogden was elected 
assistant secretary of the company and 
was transferred to the head office at 
Hartford to assist in the supervision of 
the automobile and inland marine de- 
partments, 


also by th: 


White and Wyatt 

Mr. White was born in Texas where 
he received his early education and busi 
ness experience. He started his insur 
ance career as a local agent, then 
worked several years as an_ industrial 
and general adjuster. He joined the Na- 
tional Fire Group in 1923 as_ special 
agent and later was made state agent 
at Baltimore, Md. In 1937 he was trans 
ferred to the home office and promoted 
to superintendent of the loss and rein- 
surance departments. In February, 1945, 
Mr. White was elected assistant secre- 
tary, and as secretary he will continue 
to supervise the departments which have 
previously been under his jurisdiction. 

Mr. Wyatt is a native of western 
Pennsylvania. His early insurance train- 
ing was obtained in a local agency at 
Brownsville, Pa. He entered the service 
of the National Fire in 1936, occupying 
various field positions with the company 
in western Pennsylvania. In 1943 he 
was promoted to the position of general 
agent at the home office in Hartford 
In February, 1945, he was elected as- 
sistant secretary and has assisted in 
the supervision of the business of the 
National Fire Group in New York State 
and New Jersey in which capacity he 
will continue. 


Gifford and Rolfe 


Mr. Gifford, now assistant secretary, 
is a native of New York State, a gradu 
ate of Rutgers University and has been 
with the National Fire Group for many 
years, both in the head office and in thie 
field. He served as special agent in 
New York suburban territory and was 
state agent in the Pittsburgh office tor 
In June, 1946, Mr. (ni- 
ford was transferred to the head office 
with the title of general agent, where 
he has assisted in the supervision of the 
inland marine and automobile depart 
ments. 

Mr. Rolfe has been with the National 
Fire Group since 1923 serving in varius 
underwriting and field service capacil'cs, 
first in the head office and later as 
cial agent in Pennsylvania and then as 
special and state agent in Maryland am 
the District of Columbia. He is a native 
of Massachusetts and attended sc 
and college in Maine as well as the 
Hartford College of Law. In 1942 ic 
joined the Navy, being released !r 1! 
active duty as lieutenant commande: 
December, 1945. He returned to the *4 
tional as superintendent of the loss 
partment. Mr. Rolfe is now being mii! 
assistant secretary and will continu 
serve the ¢ompany in its loss dep: 
ment. 


companies of 
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Aericultural Promotes 
Several Executives 


DICKEY CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 


Chapman Adee’ to Vice President; 
Premiurs Gain 42%, With Auto In- 
come Up 67%; Assets at New High 

\n increase of 42.1% in premium in- 

to reach an all time high of $16,- 

74, was reported by President H. W. 
Touilinson at the annual meeting of the 
\oricultural and Empire State in Water- 
town, N Y., February 14. Important 
hanees in the official staff were made, 
including Sig? new officers. 

Harvey R. Waite was named honorary 
chairman of the board and Ervin J. 
Dickey, who had been vice chairman, 
vas made chairman. President Tomlin- 
son, Vice Presidents Samuel A. Upham, 
\lvin C. Wallace, Robert A. Parkinson 
and George G. Inglehart, Vice President 
and Secretary Wayne A. Seaver, Secre- 
tary Allyn L. Hollenbeck and Treasurer 
Robert G. Horr were all reelected. 

Six Promotions 

Rennes FE. Chapman was promoted 

from secretary to vice president. Edwin 


U. ‘Morrison was promoted from assist- 


KENNETH E. CHAPMAN 
ant secretary to secretary. New secre- 
tarics elected were George C. Peacock, 
Wilson Lively, John S. Lawton and W. 
| “she E ewis. 
__At the directors’ meeting a dividend of 
/) pecs a share was declared payable 
\pril 1 to Agricultural stockkkholders 
record on March 15. A dividend of 
cents a share was declared on Em- 
State stock. 
Mr. Tomlinson reported that premiums 
im fire and miscellaneous classes dur- 
the year had increased 38.3% Losses 
loss adjustment expense on these 
ses declined to 44.5% of premiums 
ten, Automoble premiums increased 
with a reduction in loss ratio of 
re than 10% from the previous year. 
rine premiums increased 38.7% with 
rofitable loss record. 
Assets at New High 
otal combined assets for the two 
iipanies reached a new high of $25,- 
813. Of the consolidated assets the 
jor items include 38.96% bonds, 17.34% 
preferred stocks, 13.77% in common 
cks and 9.75% in cash. The presi- 
its report called attentioneto the 
wth of the home office staff, the ad- 
tion to the working space in the build- 
_and plans for further construction 
ring 1947 
Mr. Tomlinson also commented on the 
option of a group accident and health 
‘surance program to complement the 
roup life and pension plans already in 
istence. He named the six new field 
presentatives added during 1946: 
corge W. Wheaton in Ohio, Raymond 
‘1. Meyer in New Jersey, Robert Ellis 
North Dakota, Paul B. Olinger and 





DICKEY 


ERVIN J. 


Grant M. Buchanan in Minnesota and 
Truman D. Green, Jr., in northern New 
York. Mr. Lively, who had been state 
agent in Ohio and Claud L. Dobbs, who 
has been state agent in Minnesota, have 
been called to the home office. ; 
Mr. Waite joined the Agricultural in 
1894 and celebrated fifty years of active 
service with the company three years 
ago. He was elected president in 1928 
and continued in that office until 1945 
when he became chairman of the board. 


Career of Mr. Dickey 


Mr. Dickey, who becomes chairman 
of the Board, spent his early years in 
the South. He joined the Agricultural 
in 1915 and served it in Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama and Tennessee successively as 
special agent, state agent, general agent; 
and in 1928 was called to Watertown to 
become vice president and director of 
both the Agricultural and Empire State. 
He was made executive vice president 
in 1942 and vice chairman of the board 
in 1945. Mr. Dickey has had supervision 
of the operation of both companies 
throughout the Southern states. 

Kenneth E. Chapman, a native of 
Watertown, joined the Agricultural in 
1920. He served as map clerk and ex- 
aminer and later as a special agent in 
Kentucky and Tennessee. H was recalled 
to the home office in 1931 to assist in 
the loss department of which he became 
manager in 1935. He was elected assist- 
ant secretary in 1938 and secretary in 
1943. ; 

Edwin Q. Morrison left Syracuse Uni- 
versity to serve in the United States 
Navy in the first World War. Upon 
discharge he transferred to the New 
York State Agricultural College at Can- 
ton from which he was graduated in 
1920. He then joined the Agricultural 
and most of his service with the com- 
pany has been with the New York de- 
partment. He was made assistant sec- 
retary in 1942. 


New Secretaries 


Of the newly elected secretaries, 
George C. Peacock of Watertown joined 
the Agricultural in 1921 and served in 
various underwriting departments. He 
was sent to Wisconsin in 1933 to assist 
the late John R. Brown and become 
state agent in 1936. He has lectured 
widely at the University of Wisconsin 
and other schools and colleges and was 
recalled to the home office January 1, 
1946 as research director. He has super- 
vision of the educational activities and 
is currently heading the automobile de- 
partment. 

Mr. Lively was born in Ohio and at- 
tended Ohio State University. He served 
with the Ohio Inspection Bureau and 
then with the Springfield Fire & Marine. 
He joined the Agricultural organization 
in April, 1927, and served as state agent 
in the western and southern Ohio field 
until called to the home office with the 
title of superintendent in August, 1946. 
Mr. Lively will have part of the super- 


N. Y. Bills to Strengthen Rating 
Control, Prohibit Unfair Practices 


A measure designed to strengthen pro- 
visions of the New York insurance law 
relating to rates and rating organiza- 
tions was introduced in the legislature at 
Albany last Friday with the sponsorship 
of the New York Insurance Department. 

The definition Section 180 contains the 
following : 

“The purpose of this article is to 
rromote the public welfare by regulat- 
ing insurance rates to the end that they 
shall not be excessive, inadequate or un- 
fairly discriminatory, and to authorize 
and regulate cooperative action among 
insurers in rate-making and in other 
matters within the scope of this article. 

Reasonable Competition 

“Nothing in this article is intended, 
(1) to prohibit or discourage reasonable 
competition, or (2) to prohibit or en- 
courage except to the extent necessary 
to accomplish the aforementioned pur- 
poses, uniformity in insurance rates, rat- 
ing systems, rating plans or practices. 
This article shall be liberally interpreted 
to carry into effect the provisions of 
this section.” 

The bill also provides in an amendment 
to Subsection 3 of Section 181 of the 
Insurance Law “every rating organiza- 
tion shall notify the Superintendent 
promptly of every change in (1) its con- 
stitution, its articles of agreement or 
association or ifs certificate of incorpo- 
ration, and its by-laws, rules and regu- 
lations covering the conduct of its busi- 
ness, (2) its list of members and sub- 
scribers, and (3) the name and address 
of the resident of this state designated 
by it upon notices or orders of the Su- 
perintendent or process affecting such 
rating organization may be served.” 

Subsection nine of Section 181 is 
amended by inserting the following lan- 
guage: “The Superintendent may sus- 
pend or revoke the license of any rating 
organization which fails to comply with 
an order of the Superintendent within 
the time, limited by such order, or any 
extension thereof which the Superinten- 
dent may grant. 

No Suspensions Before Appeal 

“The Superintendent shall not suspend 
or revoke the license of any rating or- 
ganization for failure to comply with an 
order until the time prescribed for an 
appeal therefrom has expired or if an 
appeal has been taken, until such order 
has been affirmed. No penalty shall be 
imposed and no license shall be sus- 
pended or revoked except upon a written 
order of the Superintendent, stating his 
findings, made after a hearing held upon 
not less than ten days’ written notice 
to such person or organization specify- 
ing the alleged violation. 

Some other provisions read: 

“Cooperation among rating organiza- 
tions or among rating organizations and 
insurers in rate making or in other mat- 
ters within the scope of this article is 
hereby authorized, provided the filings 
resulting from such cooperation are sub- 





vision of the middle western business. 
John S. Lawton, after Naval Aviation 
service in the first World War, com- 
pleted his course and was graduated 
from Syracuse University in 1920 at 
which time he joined the Agricultural. 
He has been senior examiner and at 
various times has assisted in supervision 
of several territories including New 
England, Middle Department, Mid-west- 
ern States and New York department. 

W. Leslie Lewis graduated from Ham- 
ilton College in 1917, After foreign serv- 
ice aS a company commander in World 
War I he entered advertising, public 
relations and sales work, including a 
year as a real estate and insurance sales- 
man. He was with an advertising agency 
for several years until he joined the 
Agricultural Group as advertising and 
sales promotion manager in 1933. For 
the past two years he has also been the 
personnel director. 


ject to all the provisions of this article 
which are applicable to filings generally. 

“The Superintendent may review such 
cooperative activities and practices and 
if, after a hearing, he finds that any 
such activity or practice is unfair or 
unreasonable or otherwise inconsistent 
with the provisions of this article, he 
may issue a written order specifying in 
what respect such activity or practice 
is unfair or unreasonable or otherwise 
inconsistent with the provisions of this 
article, and requiring the discontinuance 
of such activity or practice. 

‘Any rating organization may  sub- 
scribe for or purchase actuarial, techni- 
cal or other services, and such services 
shall be available to all members and 
subseribers without discrimination.” 

Another provision reads: 

“Risks may be grouped by classifica- 
tions for the establishment of rates and 
minimum premiums. Classification rates 
may be modified to produce rates for 
individual risks in accordance with rat- 
ing plans which establish standards for 
measuring variations in hazards or ex- 
pense provisions, or both. Such stand- 
ards may measure any poms gt among 
risks that can be demonstrated to have 
a probab le effect upon lentes: or ex- 
penses 

Casualty Companies 

A provision relating to casualty com- 
panies reads: 

“The systems of expense provisions 
included in the rates filed by any casu- 
alty insurance rating organization for 
use by any insurer or groups or insurers 
nay differ from those of other insurers 
or goups of insuers to reflect the re- 
quirements of the operating methods of 
any such insurer or group with respect 
io any kind of insurance, or with re 
spect to any subdivision or combination 
thereof for which subdivision or com- 
bination separate expense provisions are 
applicable.” 

\nother provision provides “no in- 
surer shall be required to record or re- 
port its loss experience on a classifica- 
tion basis that is inconsistent with the 
rating system filed by it.” 

Inland Marine 

The bill also contains numerous other 
provisions, including the following 

“Specific inland marine rates on risks 
specially rated and any special filing 
with respect tO a surety or guaranty 
bond required by law or executive order 
or by order, rule or regulation of a 
public body, not covered by a previous 
filing, shall become effective when filed 
and shall be deemed to meet the re- 
quirements of this article until such time 
as the Superintendent reviews the filing 
and so long thereafter as the filing re- 
mains in effect.” 

This act takes effect July 1 next. 

Unfair Practices Bill 

Companion measures designed to pre- 
vent Federal regulation of insurance 
Ne oi in New York were introduced 
in the Senate and Assembly at the re- 
quest of Superintendent of Insurance 
Robert E. Dineen. 

The bills, filed by Senator Walter J. 
Mahoney, Buffalo Republican, and As- 
semblyman William H. MacKenzie, Alle- 
ghany Republican, chairmen of the in- 
surance committees in their respective 
houses, would prohibit all unfair prac- 
tices in the business and outlaw monop- 
olies and restraints of competition. 

The measures were drafted to meet 
the recommendations of Attorney Gen- 
eral Nathaniel L. Goldstein, who in an 
opinion warned that the state’s existing 
laws would have to be broadened to “in- 
sure retention” of its authority to regu- 
late and tax the business. “If this 
state,” he said, “is to foreclose both the 
necessity and the occasion of Federal 
intervention, it would obviously be pref- 
erable that it be done by action certain 
in its application in response to the in- 
vitation of Congress tod the states to as- 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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Pennsylvania Industry Bills Make 
Several Changes in AIC Proposals 


consideration in 


Fhe Pennsylvania Industry Confer- 

ce Committee, constituted by the 
Pennsylvania All-Industry Conference 
last) year, has concluded its work on 
rate regulatory bills which will be sub- 
mitted to the legislature of that state. 
These bills include measures which are 
modifications of the All-Industry Com- 
mittee fire and ineasures and 


casualty 
amendments to i Pennsylvania 


existing 
laws 
With reference to the 
ommittee “believes that any 
the Clayton Act desired by the 
companies shonld be sought from 
rather than the states,” 
Stanley Cowman, president of the Penn- 
svlvania Association of Insurance Agents 
in a memorandum to the members of 
that organization. 
Federal Trade Commission Act 

recommendation 


Clayton Act the 
relief from 
affected 
C on- 
says 


vress 


‘The making of any 
with han ai to an untair practices act 
for adoption by Pennsylvania has been 
deferred pending the outcome of con- 
tinuing discussions on the subject be- 
tween the National All-Industry Com- 
mittee and the Commissioners. 

“On the Robinson-Patman Act the 
committee concluded that in addition to 


such statutory validation of compensa- 
tion to brokers as may already exist in 
Pennsylvania under Section 621 of the 
Insurance Department Act of 1921, fur- 
ther specific validation thereof is de- 
sirable. An amendment to this section, 
therefore, in conformity with language 


commended by the National All-In 
dustry Committee, will be submitted to 
the legislature, in the following form: 


“*An insurance company, association 
or exchange, or the agent thereof, may 
pay money, commission or brokerage, 
or give or allow anything of value, for 
ron account of the solicitation of 
negotiation of contracts for insurance 
on property or risks in this common 
wealth to a duly licensed insurance 
broker,” 

Changes in All-Industry Bills 


In a memorandum to the insurance 
committees of the legislature the Penn- 
sylvania Insurance Industry Conference 
Committee states in part, with refer- 
ence to changes from the All-Industry 
fire rating bill made in the Pennsylvania 
bill, as follows: 

“Section 3. The 
serted new language 
subsection (a), excepting from manual, 
minimum, class rate or = rating plan 
treatment those special rates on other 
than inland marine risks where such 
treatment is not readily adaptable. This 
additional wording is necessary to pro- 
vide a means whereby an insurer or 
rating organization may handle those 
risks which do not lend themselves to 
conventional treatment, but for which 
coverage may properly be required. 

“In subdivision 2 of subsection (a) 
the phrase ‘between risks involving es- 


committee has in- 
in subdivision 1 of 


sentially the same rate-making factors’ 
has been added afeer the word ‘dis- 
criminatory’ to emphasize the fact that 


fair and just discrimination in rates for 
different risks is in the public interest. 

“In subdivision 3 of subsection (a) it 
was felt that the enumeration of the 


matters to be given 
rate-making was not 
plete. The items of 
‘safety and loss prevention 
‘underwriting practice and judgment’ 
are all factors which have been, and 
should continue to be, considered by 
competent and careful rate makers in 
Pennsylvania. Moreover, this new word- 
ing is necessary to enable insurers to 
handle new or unusual risks for which 
loss experience data may be lacking but 
which are customarily handled on the 
basis of underwriting judgment, an- 
alogy, and other imponderable factors. 


Underwriting Profit 
word ‘under- 


sufficiently com- 
‘physical hazards,’ 
factors,’ and 


“In this subdivision the 
writing’ has been inserted before the 
word ‘profit,’ as the committee feels it 
should be made clear that the insurer is 
entitled to a profit out of its underwrit- 
ing operations, 

“Subsection (b) has been eliminated. 
The following language in this subsec- 
tion, ‘Except to the extent necessary to 
meet tht provisions of subdivision 2 of 
subsection (a) of this section,’ should 
be omitted for the reason indicated un- 
der Section 1, the Purpose of Act. sec- 
tion, namely, in order to avoid any per- 
suasiveness in favor of uniformity in 


rates and practices. If it be omitted, the 
remainder of the subsection has no 
point. 


“Section 4, in subsection (a), the pur- 
pose of en Belt the italicized wording, 


‘and shall file every special rate on 
other than inland marine risks as pro- 
vided for in Section 3 (a) 1 which it 


uses,’ is to make clear that special rates 
shall be effective immediately in cases 
to which manual or schedule treatment 
is not readily adaptable. The remaining 
changes in this subsection are purely 
editorial and have been previously dis- 
cussed, 

“Subsection (c) has been modified so 
as to make it clear that the Insurance 
Commissioner is not obliged nor ex- 
pected to formally analyze every filing 
made with him. To do so would be an 
herculean task, would require an exten- 
sive and unwarranted staff and would 
involve enormous expense that would 
ultimately be borne by the policyholders 
of this commonwealth. Were each state 
to impose such duty on its supervisory 
official it would be impossible to obtain 
adequate personnel to so analyze every 
filing. Moreover, it is not necessary in 
order to provide regulation fulfilling the 
standard called for by Public Law 15 
that a duty to formally an ilyze every 
filing be placed on the supervisory offi- 
cial, It is sufficient to confer on the 
Commissioner the power to disapprove 
as provided in Section 5, coupled with 
the duty to enforce and carry out the 
provisions of the act as provided in 
Section 13, subsection (d), and in Sec- 
tion 4, subsection (c). 

Action on Rate Filings 

“Section 5, and subsection (d) of Sec- 
tion 4, of the AIC Bill were found by 
the committee to be unacceptable in 
two principal respects. Subsections (a) 


and (b) of Section 5 provide that within 
specified periods the Commissioner may 
disapprove filings without even the for- 


mality of a hearing. Furthermore, sub- 
section (c) of Section 5 of the AIC 
Bill, although it provides that after the 
period specified in subsections (a) and 
(b) disapproval must be upon notice 
and hearing, provides further that the 
hearing should not be held until after 
the Commissioner has already found 
that the filing is not in accordance with 
the provisions of the act. In the opinion 
of the committee, these prov! sions are 
contrary to the concept of ‘due process’ 
as interpreted in Pennsylvania. 

“For these reasons the committee has 
stricken subsections (a) and (b) from 
Section 5 of the AIC Bill, has redrafted 
subsection (c) and has designated it as 
subsection (a), so that no filing shall 
ye disapproved except after hearing and 
notice. 

“A new subsection (c) has been in- 
serted, providing that no filing shall be 
disapproved if the rates in connection 
therewith meet the requirements of the 
act. This language is added in order to 
make it clear that rates shall be dealt 
with pursuant to the provisions of the 
rate regulatory act and not pursuant to 


provisions in the insurance law other 
than such act. 
“The greater duty of care and _ for- 


mality imposed upon the Commissioner 
in regard to disapproving filings expli ins 
the longer period provided for in Sec- 
tion 4, subsection (d), before they be- 
come effective. In that subsection the 
original waiting period and its exten- 
sion are each increased from fifteen days 
to thirty days. 

“Finally in this regard the committee 
has changed the AIC Bill so that the 
Commissioner is not restricted to dis- 
approving a filing in its entirety, but is 
permitted to disapprove a part thereof. 

New Forms of Protection 

“In Section 6, new subsection (d) 
inserted by the committee is designed 
to make certain that no rating organi- 
zation shall so stress concert of action 
as to prevent a member or subscriber 
from developing new forms of protec- 
tion for the public or otherwise exercis- 
ing underwriting initiative. 

“In subsection (e) the insertion of the 
following new language, ‘and concert of 
action among insurers under the same 
general management and control,’ was 
made by the committee to prevent the 
eS of such insurers after Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, from being restricted by the 
a eetal Anti-Trust Laws. 

“Section 8 of the AIC 
opinion of the committee, 
sufficient protection to the right of 
members and subscribers of a rating 
organization to exercise underwriting 
initative. The changes made in this sec- 
tion are designed to make certain that 
members and subscribers, in addition to 
having the right to propose changes in 
or additions to the organization filings, 
shall also have the right to obtain rates 
therefor; and that in any appeal to the 
Commissioner from an action or deci- 
sion of the rating bureau the Commis- 
sioner shall have the right to take af- 
firmative action, rather than merely to 
remit the matter to the rating organi- 
zation for further consideration.” 


Bill, in the 
did not give 





PRODUCERS’ REVIEW CLASS 


The next review class to be conducted 
by the Home Insurance Co. for prospec- 
tive brokers and agents will be held on 
Friday evening, February 28, from 6 to 
9:30 o’clock, in the Governor Room of 
the Hotel Governor Clinton, Seventh 
Avenue and Thirty-first Street, New 
York City. Problems presented in pre- 
vious state ex xaminations will be dis- 
cussed. This is in preparation for the 
New York State brokers and agents 
examination. All are cordially invited 
to attend. 





REILLY WITH UTICA AGENCY 

David W. Reilly has joined the Cant- 
well & Bromley insurance agency, 
Utica, N. Y., as vice president and man- 
ager, after nearly eleven years with the 
Utica Mutual Insurance Co. Hugh Wil- 


liams, who has been associated with 
Mr. Reilly for seventeen years, will 
continue with him ‘as vice president 


in charge of field work. 
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National Brokers’ Assn. 


Opens New Offices in N. Y. 
The National 
3rokers, Inc., announces opening of new 
floor at 79 


Association of Insurance 


offices on the seventh John 
Street, New York City. In making the 
announcement, Allen T. Archer, 
de nt of the association, said: 
“Establishment of these offices is in- 
dicative of the progress and growth of 
the association. Members of our 
ciation outside New York are invited 
to make our offices their headquarters 


presi- 


asso- 


when visiting the insurance district in 
the city. Brokers, other insurance in- 
terests, Government officials, and_ the 


public generally are invited to come to 
the office to obtain information and 
counsel on problems vital to the good 
of the insurance business.” 





Favorite Producer Bill 
Passes N. Y. Assembly 


The New York Assembly has passed 
and sent to the Senate by a vote of 
133 to 8 the Wilson Bill which prohibits 
use of a favorite broker or agent in 
placing insurance in connection with a 
loan on personal as well as real prop- 
erty. The bill is expected to pass the 
Senate without difficulty, Senator Wal- 
ter J. Mahoney is accredited with stat- 
ing. The bill has passed two legislatures 
and been vetoed but its chances of ap- 
proval if passed this year are believed 


to be good (A. Int. 104, Pt. No. 104). 


Agents Object to Fees for 
Ontario Qualifications 


Response on the part of agents to 
Ontario’s new qualification plans has not 
been encouraging, several insiders in 
Toronto admit. Complaints have to do 
largely with high fees which, complaints 
say, are being charged for these courses 

Under the plan promulgated by the 
newly-formed Insurance Institute 0! 
Ontario, in association with the Univer- 
sity Extension Department of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, the fee each term 
will be $25 including registration and 
examinations. If less than all subjects 
are taken in one term (with a minimum 
of six subjects) the fee is $12 and S2.9U) 
for each additional subject. The resis 
tration fee per term is $5; the exanina- 
tion fee, when applicable, $1; diploma 
certificates when qualified as Chartered 
Associage of the Insurance Instiiute 
(CAIT) $3; diploma certificates wen 
qualified as Chartered Fellow ((! 


$5. 





ROBERT W. COLE DIES 
Robert W. Cole, 48, manager 


fire insurance department of 1: 
Brockenbrough & Ragland, Rich 
Va., and engaged in the insurance ) 
ness there since 1922, died Februar 
after a brief illness. He is survived 
his widow and two children. 
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“FY UENA VISTA,” so-called in honor 
of Zachary Taylor’s victory at the 

battle of that name during the Mexican 
War, was built near Wilmington, Dela- 
ware by John Middleton Clayton in 
1846. This large rambling brick house 
with its approach through a magnificent 
avenue of trees is still in the builder’s 
family and is now owned by his grand- 
nephew, Senator Clayton Douglass Buck. 
Many famous paintings still hang in 
“Buena Vista,” including the distin- 
guished portrait of Queen Elizabeth 
painted by Nicholas Hilliard in 1850, 
and several others painted by the re- 
nowned American artist, Gilbert Stuart. 
John Clayton, Chief Justice of Dela- 
ware, United States Senator and Secre- 
tary of State under Zachary Taylor, was 
graduated from Yale College with the 
highest honors of his class. He then 


studied law and was admitted to the bar 
in 1819. The skill with which he handled 
his cases and his remarkable powers of 
oratory soon made him the outstand- 
ing lawyer of his state. In 1828 he was 
elected to the Senate by the Whigs, and 
as the youngest member of that body he 
soon established an enviable reputation 
for himself as an orator. He continued 
to serve in the Senate until 1836, during 
which time he aided Henry Clay in put- 
ting through his famous tariff bill and 
was instrumental in effecting the satis- 
factory settlement of the Ohio-Michigan 
boundary dispute. 

After his retirement from the Senate, 
Clayton became Chief Justice of Dela- 
ware for two and one-half 
years. Later he became inter- 
ested in scientific farming and 


won an international reputa- 
tion as an agriculturist. In 
1845, he was again elected to 
‘ the Senate where he served FIRE ° 





brilliantly until he was appointed Secre- 
tary of State by President Taylor. In 
this capacity, one of Clayton’s important 
contributions to his country was the 
program he prepared for opening up 
trade relations with the Orient which 
Commodore Perry used as a guide dur- 
ing his expedition to Japan. However, 
his greatest achievement in the diplo- 
matic field was the famous Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty with England, which set- 
tled disputes which were apparently lead- 
ing to war with that country in 1850. 

The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 


* THE HOME * 


NEW YORK 


AUTOMOBILE ® MARINE INSURANCE 
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Tremendous Increase in Sale of 
Business Interruption Covers Seen 


Secretary Snow of Phoenix Cites Improvements in Contracts 


in Recent Years; Describes Modern Gross Earnings 
Forms for Mercantile and Manufacturing Risks 


ress has been made in 


Marked 


improvement of business interruption, or 


prog 
use and occupancy, contracts in the last 


lecade and just as extensive progress 


can be expected in the decade to come, 
\. Snow, 


Hartford, 


Chester secretary of the Phoe- 
declared in an address 
before the Pittsburgh Insurance 
meeting at the William Penn Hotel 
February 17. 


nix of 
given 
Day 
in Pittsburgh on 

Mr. Snow, who described 
forms and particularly the new 
earnings forms for mercantile and manu- 
facturing risks, said that it is just as 
important to protect earnings values as 
property values and every concern en- 
caged in business for profit is a pros- 
pect for business interruption coverage. 
Years immediately ahead should witness 
a tremendous increase in the sale of this 
insurance he believes. The vol- 
business interruption premium 
each of the war years was four 
to five times the volume of the last full 
pre-war vear, 1940. 
Discussing experience 
said: 


current 


gross 


class of 
ume of 
during 


Mr. Snow 


loss 


Loss Experience 

“A review of the losses paid under 
business interruption policies during the 
war years discloses some interesting 
facts. In one-third of the was 
found that the amount paid under the 
business interruption policies was 
greater than the amount paid under the 
property damage policies. Most concerns 
under-insured and were coinsurers 


losses it 


were 

to the extent of 32%, in the average 
“The war-time business interruption 

losses. vividly demonstrated the re- 


sourcefulness and ingenuity of the 
\merican businessman and his determin- 
ation to get back into operation despite 
all obstacles. There was fine coopera- 
tion from industry in almost every case. 


Those engaged in war production lines 
were, of course, greatly aided by Army, 
Navy and Governmental agencies 


“The loss ratio on 
tion during the war 
what lower than the 
loss ratio, which ee that perhaps 
a 50% increase in rate instead of 100% 
would have been sufficient for the time 
element or priorities assumption en- 
dorsement 


business interrup 
period was some- 
property damage 


Business Retained 


“Contrary to all expectations, the drop 
in premium on business interruption in- 
surance resulting from cancellation of 
war contracts following cessation of 
hostilities was more than offset by new 
business. Agents and brokers have done 
a fine selling job and it seems quite 
evident that a large percentage of as- 
sured who purchased business interrup- 
tion insurance during the war years will 
continue protecting their prospective 
earnings as an established policy. 

“An impelling incentive to buy  busi- 
ness interruption insurance at this time 
is the difficulty encountered in replacing 
damaged or destroyed property. The 
current inability to secure construction 
materials, especially lumber, serves to 
delay restoration to such an extent that 
the average business interruption loss is 
now approximately 50% greater than it 
was under war-time conditions 

“Comparing the vears 1946 with 1945, 
we find that the increase in property 
loss was approximately 23%, whereas 
the increase in business interruption loss 
was 35% 

“The demand for eoods of all kinds is 
so great and the shortage of many es- 
sential materials so severe that no pru- 


dent businessman can afford to be without 
the protection of 


business interruption 


Johnstone Studio 


‘ER A. SNOW 


CHES! 


one-half 
coverage 


nsurance. And yet less than 
of those who should have the 
are so insured.” 

Describing the modern forms now 
used for business interruption insurance 


Mr. Snow told the Pittsburgh audience: 
Two-Item Contribution Form 
“The contribution form is divided into 
two items, one covering net profits and 
continuing charges and expenses, and 
the other covering ordinary payroll for 
a period of ninety days. This period 


may be extended in thirty-day incre- 
ments for any length of time desired, 
‘Insurance should always be carried 
under Item | of the contribution form. 
Item Il coverage is optional. Very few 
manufacturers have made it a practice 
to carry insurance under Item II (or- 
dinary payroll) although there has been 


a tendency to give more consideration 
to this coverage in recent years. Many 
merchants, however, have made it a 


some time past to carry cov- 

Item II because their clerks 
a strong personal following 
that would go to a competitor during 
the period of restoration if they were 
not kept on the assured’s payroll. 

“The contribution form is generally 
recommended for the majority of manu- 
facturing risks. It is also suitable for 
mercantiles, although the Gross Earn- 
ings Form, which will be discussed next, 
is more advantageous to the average 
mercantile establishment. 


pre ictice for 
erage under 
often have 


Gross Earnings Form 
“The distinguishing features of the 
earnings form are, briefly: 

“Tt is a one-item form which automa- 
tically includes such ordinary payroll as 
the insured finds necessary to continue 
during the period of restoration. 

“The measure of recovery is described 
as the gross earnings prevented (by the 
peril insured against) less the charges 
and expenses which do not necessarily 
continue. 

“The basis for coinsurance is the an- 
nual gross earnings of the business with 
nothing deducted. Incidentally, this is 
what gives the form its commonly used 
name. 50, 60, 70 or 80% coinsurance is 
permitted, and is applied against the 
full annual gross earnings. 


VTOSS 


Applied to Mercantiles 
“The advantages of this form for mer- 
cantiles are apparent at a glance. By 





approaching the coverage from the angle 
of gross earnings prevented less charges 
and expenses which do not necessarily 
continue and by using the full annual 
gross earnings as the yardstick against 
which to apply coinsurance, a compara- 
tively simple form and a concise work 
sheet in the language of the buyer have 
been produced. There should be no 
doubt as to the amount of insurance 
required when the standard work sheet 


is used, | 

“The gross earnings form has also 
been approved for other non-manufac- 
turing classes, such as hotels, garages 
and theatres, although it is not de- 


signed for such risks and in general is 
not as well suited to them as the contri- 
bution form. 


“Experience has shown that the gross 
earnings contract is readily saleable to 
merchants, partly because of its sim- 
plicity in description of coverage but 
mainly because of the ease with which 
the amount of insurance required can 
be determined. 

“The majority of gross earnings busi- 
ness interruption policies are written 
with 50% coinsurance, which is suffi- 
cient for most mercantiles in normal 
times. However, on account of the diffi- 
culty being encountered in restoration of 
property, a good many of our gross 
earnings contracts formerly written 
with 50% coinsurance are now being 
written with 60% or higher coinsurance. 

“The form avoids the necessity of 
segregating ordinary payroll from total 
payroll when setting up the insurance. 

“Tn most of the shorter shutdowns the 
major portion, if not all, of the ordinary 
payroll expense is included in the loss 
payment. However, in the long periods 
of interruption following serious physi- 
cal damage, there is very little ordinary 
payroll expense continuing. The flexi- 
bility of the contract has great appeal. 

“Much more latitude is allowed the 
adjuster under this form then under any 
other type of business interruption form. 
Nevertheless, we have encountered no 
difficulties in adjustments and the form 
has proved to be exactly what was 
wanted by mercantiles. 

“It is safe to state that better than 
75% of the mercantile risks carrying 
business interruption insurance todav are 
insured under the gross earnings form. 
Because of its simplicity the gross earn- 
ings form has enabled agents to sell 
business interruption protection to many 
small and medium-sized merchandisers 
who refused to buy the coverage under 
the forms previously available. 

“We have had eight years’ experience 
with this contract and its introduction 
has done much to popularize the cover- 
age with mercantile establishments—a 
class which had been seriously neglected. 
The volume of business interruption in- 
surance on the mercantile class of busi- 
ness is steadily climbing. 

Gross Earnings Form for Manufacturers 


“After witnessing the successful use 
of the gross earnings form in connection 
with mercantile risks, careful study was 
made of the possibility of developing a 
gross earnings form for manufacturing 
risks. The problem was not as easy to 
solve as was the case with mercantiles. 
The principal difficulty encountered was 
in connection with ordinary payroll. The 
majority of manufacturers in normal 
times have not carried ordinary payroll 
coverage, whereas under the gross earn- 
ings form it would automatically be in- 
cluded both in the coverage and in the 
basis for coinsurance. 

“Many manufacturing risks where we 
had complete statements available were 
carefully analyzed. We found that the 
percentage of ordinary payroll to an- 
nual gross earings ranged all the way 
from 12.8% to 76.8%. To work out a 
solution based on an average percentage 
of ordinary payroll to gross earings 
where we have such a wide range of 
factors between the various classes of 
manufacturing risks presented quite a 
problem. 


“Gross Earnings” vs. “Gross Profit” 


“Another difficulty encountered was 


the use of a yardstick for ‘gross earp- 
ings’ that is at considerable varianc 
with the manufacturer’s conception of 
‘gross profit.” We find that manufac) r- 
ers quite generally arrive at what 
call manufacturing profit or gross | 
by deducting from the net sale valu: 
production the cost of materials 
supplies entering into the goods yo. 
duced and the direct or manufac; 
labor. They are not uniform in is 
respect as some go a step further 
also deduct the power expense i: 
termining what they call gross pro! 
“The gross earnings form deve! 
very carefully avoids any refenen 
‘gross profit’ and so does the work sheet 
For insurance purposes we have set up 
a definition of ‘gross earnings’ read 
as follows: 





“For the purposes of this insurance 
‘gross earnings’ are defined as the | 
sales value of production through tse 
of the property herein described, Jess 


the cost of all raw stock from whicl 
such production is derived. 

“Tt is well to keep in mind the differ- 
ence between the manufacturer’s concey 
tion of ‘gross Profit’ and our definitior 
of ‘gross earnings’ against which coin- 
surance is applied. 


Measure of Recovery 


“The measure of recovery under th 
gross earnings form for manufacturing 
risks is the reduction in 2ross earn ing 
directly resulting from the imkereuntion 
of business, less charges and expenses 
which do not necessarily continue, dur- 
ing the period of restoration, inn 
event exceeding the actual 
tained. 

“Tt will be seen that the measure of 
recovery very closely follows the pattern 
of the gross earnings form for mercan- 
tile risks. There is, however, no state- 
ment at the end of the clause to the 
effect that due consideration shall. h¢ 
given to continuation of normal charges 
and expenses, including payroll. Never- 
theless, there was no intent to exclude 
ordinary payroll from the coverage. 

“There have been so many doubts ex- 
pressed as to the coverage with respect 
to ordinary payroll that for the 
of clarity we shall have to add a sen 
tence at the end of the ‘measure of 
recovery’ clause, reading: 

“Due consideration shall be given to 
the continuation of normal charges and 
expenses, including payroll, to the ex- 
tent necessary to resume operations of 
the insured with the same quality of 
service which existed immediate], 
ceding the loss. 


loss sus 


sake 


pre- 


Net Sales Value of Production 


or 


There has been considerable discus 


sion of the introduction of the term 
‘total annual net. sales value of produc- 
tion’ appearing in the work sheet for 


the gross earnings form on manufac 
turing risks. 

“The real question seems to be how to 
convert annual net sales figures to n 
sales value of production. The solution 
is not difficult; all we need to do is sub 
tract the value of finished goods inven- 
tory at the beginning of the year from 
the annual net sales and add the valuc 
of finished goods inventory at the end 
of the vear to the annual net sales. The 
final result will be the annual net sales 
value of production. 

“Although the gross earnings for 
manufacturing risks has been in use less 
than one year we have enough data to 
indicate the saleability trend. According 
to our observations less than one mani 
facturer in ten throughout the Fast /has 
changed over to the gross earnings {orl 
one of the principal reasons being ‘lial 
most manufacturers object to the inclu- 
sion of ordinary payroll in the basis tor 
coinsurance and have no intention ©! 
making claim for ordinary payroll + 
pense. They do not expect to pay 
ordinary labor during shutdown F 
consequently, would not expect to 
from the insurance carrier. Such m 
facturers are satisfied with the covers 


afforded under Item | of the 80% 
tribution form. 
“In the Middle West we find tha 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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. When you handle the insurance on your 
client’s foreign properties or other interests, 
the most important factors to you—and to 
] them—are the financial strength, the reputa- 
: tion and the service facilities of the under- 
writer. That is why so many agents and brokers 
place their foreign risks with the American 


Foreign Insurance Association. 


American Foreign Insurance Association was 
the first American group to enter this vital field 
—in 1918. It is comprised of 22 prominent 
na Fire, Marine and Casualty Insurance Companies 


i of unquestioned financial strength. 


American Foreign Insurance Association has 

more than 200 branch offices and agencies 

‘0 located in the principal cities of the world, 
through which it provides international 


insurance facilities for American business. 


American Foreign Insurance Association 
enjoys a distinguished record of paying all 


just claims promptly. 


Yes, when you place your foreign risks 
through the American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
ciation, you are in good company—in fact, 
the best. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


80 MAIDEN LANE + NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 














INSURANCE COVERAGE IN FOREIGN LANDS 





COMPLETE 
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Registered Mail Rates Reduced 
And Insuring Conditions Extended 


:ffective March 1, a substantial re- 
duction is being made in insurance rates 
applying to shipments between places 
in the continental United States (ex 
cluding Alaska) and from places in the 
continental United States (excluding 
\laska) to Canada and vice versa but 
1ot_ including Yukon territory, North- 
vest territory and Newfoundland, The 
‘ates which apply on negotiable securi- 
ies or non-negotiable securities not 
leclared for their full value will be 
! cents per $1,000 on registered mail or 
xpress shipments, & cents per $1,000 
m currency shipments and 1 cent per 
$1,000 on non-negotiable securities in- 
sured for their full market value. Regis- 
ered air mail shipments will be charged 
louble these rates. 

Policies will be endorsed to clarity 
and extend them as follows: 

1. To provide coverage until property 
is delivered to the addressee, his agent 
x representative or member of the ad- 
dressee’s household at the place of ad- 
dress and to specify physical loss or 
damage to or destruction of the prop- 
erty. These are both a clarification of 
the intent. 

2. Shippers and consignees of regis- 
tered mail and express shipments will 
be protected for theft losses on the part 
of employes of senders or addressees as 
excess of other insurance or. surety. 
This is an mnportant concession. 

3. Another important advantage from 





Huth Director of Camden 


At the stockholders’ meeting of the 
Camden Fire on February 6 Harry O. 
Huth, vice president of the company, 
was elected to the board of directors. 
Mr. Huth joined the Camden Fire in 
January, 1917, as state agent for north- 
ern New Jersey, succeeding John F. 
Gilliams, who was brought into the 
home office at that time and later be- 
came president. Mr. Huth, in turn, was 
brought into the home office in October, 
1929, as agency superintendent, became 
assistant secretary in 1930 and vice 
president on February 8, 1934. 


DARGAN & CO., INC. 


Adjusters & Surveyors 
110 William Street New York 7, N. Y. 
Telephone: BEekman 3-2360 
Cables: NAGRAD 


UNITED STATES OFFICES 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Baltimore, Md. Miami, Florida 


LATIN AMERICAN OFFICES 


San Juan, Puerto Rico Mexico, D. F., Mexico 

Ciudad Trujillo, D. R. Havana, Cuba 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti Bogota, Colombia 
Caracas, Venezuela 


Branch Managers, Staff Adjusters or 
Representatives in every state in the Union 
and every province in Canada, and in 
every country on the globe, other than 
accupied territories. 


Worldwide service for companies and 
underwriters, involving fire and allied 
losses, aircraft, marine and casualty. 


ASSOCIATES: 


TRUNDLE, FOULKES & CO. 


London, England 











the assured’s point of view will be their 
option to replace lost stocks, bonds and 
rights up to 105% of the amount de- 
clared for insurance provided — the 
amount declared for insurance was not 
less than the market value on the date 
of shipment. 

These changes will apply to daily or 
monthly reporting registered mail poli- 
cies. Some companies will also endorse 
annual premium adjustment registered 
mail policies effective as of March 1, 
while others will do this as they come 
up at their anniversary dates. The lat- 
ter however, will construe such policies 
as if the endorsemerit had been issued 
on March 1. 

On and after that date the rates un- 
der annual policies on shipments  be- 
tween the territorial limits already men- 
tioned with respect to all property 
covered except non-negotiable securities 
will be 6 cents per $1,000 on registered 
mail or express shipments and 12 cents 
per $1,000 on registered air mail ship- 
ments. Non-negotiable securities will be 
charged at 25% of these rates. The 
existing minimum premium of $5 per 
year for annual policies will continue. 


All-Industry Bills Meet 
Some Opposition in Iowa 


The fire and casualty rating bills, 
modeled after the All-Industry bills, ran 
into trouble in the Senate of the Iowa 
legislature with opposition offered by a 
group of Farm Bureau Federation Sena- 
tors. The two bills came up under a 
special order of business in the Senate 
but the group of Senators had filed long 
amendments seeking to substitute the 
so-called California plan. Because of the 
length of the amendments it was agreed 
to first consider the two bills as a com- 
mittee of a whole. 

The two bills were scheduled to come 
up this week for a vote on the amend- 
ments and the bills. Senators sponsor- 
ing the bills attacked the California plan 
amendments as a “token rating bill” and 
criticized the Senators filing them for 
not knowing what their amendments 
contained. 

The Senate passed by a vote of 44 to 
0 SF139, a multiple line bill which was 
amended to include two other insurance 
bills. As passed and sent to the House 
the bill would permit multiple lines to 
be written on reinsurance by companies 
with a surplus of over one million dol- 
lars, to permit companies to write vari- 
ous combinations of risks, and to change 
the requirement on the amount of a 
single risk a company may write. 
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Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 
The Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
National Union Fire Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company 


Security Insurance Company of New Haven 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 

The Fulton Fire Insurance Company 

Birmingham Fire Insurance Company of Pennsylvania 
Granite State Fire Insurance Company 

The East and West Insurance Company of New Haven 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ° 


317 BARR BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


340 PINE STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
° 564 STUART BUILDING, SEATTLE 


541 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES 


Agents and Representatives throughout the world 





DELANEY TO CONDUCT COURSE 





Insurance Society of New York to Open 
Classes on Reinsurance, Begin- 
ning February 25 
William F. Delaney, Jr. New York 
reinsurance manager of Fairfield & }: 

lis, Boston general agency, will be 
structor in charge of the course in rei 
surance which the Insurance Society 
New York will offer, beginning Febry, 
ary 25. This course is open only io 
those who have had sufficient insurance 
education and background to profit }\ 
it. The course will consist of twenty-one 
hours of classroom work. There will |, 
fourteen weekly sessions on Tuesday< 
from 5:15 to 6:45 p.m. Classes will he 
held on the thirteenth floor of 99 Johy 
Street. : 

After a discussion of the basic fund.- 
mentals common to all reinsurance, th 
various types of contracts will be intro 
duced and examined. The application of 
each of these to the various branches 
(except life) will be studied. Any form 
peculiar to any branch will be taken 
up at this time. State supervision of. 
and laws governing reinsurance will be 
reviewed. Some time will be given to 
the leading cases and judicial interpre 
tation. The course will contain a sum- 
mary of the history of reinsurance and 
an inquiry into its probable future at 
home and abroad. 

Mr. Delaney was in charge of the 
course in 1943, the last time it was 
given. Formerly secretary and general 
counsel of American International Un- 
derwriters Corp. and Albert Ullmann 
Marine Office, Inc., he now brings to 
the course his experience as a reinsur- 
ance broker, thus being able to present 
reinsurance from the viewpoint of the 
ceding company and from the viewpoint 
of the reinsurer. Special lecturers will 
be invited for certain portions of the 
course in order to give the seudents a 
broad over-all view. 


Insurance Conference Set 


For Ohio State, Columbus 


A conference of casualty and fire un- 
derwriters will be held at the Ohio State 
University in Columbus, March 17. Pro- 
fessor J. Wayne Ley, secretary of the 
College of Commerce, will preside. 

Speakers will include R. E. Farrar, 
educational director, National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, New York; 
Stanley Austin, assistant secretary, Un- 
derwriters Laboratories, Chicago; Amos 
FE. Redding, assistant secretary, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co., Hartford; Eu- 
gene F. Gallagher, Planet Insurance Co., 
Detroit; A. E. Spottke, National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, New 
York. 
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TO AGENTS & BROKERS 
This advertisement also appears where your 
2 mostimportant clients will see it. ..in Time, 
the weekly news magazine — Newsweek — 
I and the United States News—Aetna Insurance 
s Group, W. Ross McCain, President. 
! ‘ 
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, Before you settle down—read that headline 


the war. If you have not yet brought 
your insurance up to date, fill out 
the memo at the right. Then get in 
touch with your local insurance agent 


Yes—fire losses last year were at an 
e all-time high. And one of the most 
tragic aspects of this situation is that 
many property owners do not realize 


: et or broker. 
until the fire is over that they were 
, woefully under-insured. ‘ ' ° 
1 
You can depend on agents who 
e ° ” 
€; represent the Aetna Insurance Group 
Consider your own home. If it were (see list of companies below) to 


? destroyed by fire,would your present 
insurance cover the loss—or would 
you have to dig into your own 
pocket for a good many thousands 
of dollars? 


give you prompt, efficient advice 
and service. It is also worth knowing 
that when your insurance is with a 
capital stock company such as those 
comprising the Aetna Insurance 
Group, your policy is backed by 
both a paid-in capital and surplus. 


Remember— building costs are con- 











You are never liable for assessment. 


siderably higher today than before 


DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR BROKER 


Aina Insurance Group 


° 
2 G 
© 

_ Standard ‘" 
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HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY CO. OF N. Y. 


AETNA INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 








Fill Out This Memo Today 


Mail it to your local insurance agent 
phone him. 


or tele- 


I estimate the present value of my house (or busi- 
ness property) at $ . How much 
additional fire insurance should I have for fuil 
coverage? 

I estimate the present value of my household 
effects at $ 

How much additional insurance should I have for 
full coverage? 

I would like my fire insurance policies to cover 
damage by windstorm, explosion, falling airplanes, 
and other risks 

I would like to pay my premiums on a 3-year 
basis. (This reduces premium cost 16%4%) 


City Soawneak State 


the founding of the Aetna _ 
in 1819...through wars, con- 
flagrations and depressions 


... no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of 
failure of an Aetna Com- 
pany to meet its 
obligations. 
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FIRE LOSSES CONTINUE RISE 


January Figure of $57,180,000 Is 15% 
Higher Than Same Month of 1946; 
Total for 12 Months Is Up 24% 

Estimated fire losses in the United 
States continued their upward climb in 
January, with losses of $57,180,000, an 
increase of 14.8% over losses of $49,- 
808.000 in the same month in 1946, it 
is announced by W. E. Mallalieu, gen- 
eral manager of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. January’s losses were 
only 1.6% lower than the record high 
losses of $58,094,000 in December, 1946. 

Waste by fire in the twelve months 
ending January 31, 1947, totaled $568,- 
259,000, an increase of 23.5% over losses 
of $460,272,000 for the twelve months’ 
period ending January 31, 1946. 

The nation’s fire losses are estimated 
mn the basis of incurred losses reported 
to the National Board by member fire 
nsurance companies, plus an allowance 
or unreported and uninsured losses. 


Nesdheastios Neeionses 
Allen for Directorate 


George E. Allen, formerly vice presi- 
lent of the Home of New York and 
nore recently a director of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, has been 
nominated as a director of the North- 
astern Insurance Co., for election at the 
annual meeting of the stockholders, 
March 4 

Other nominations for election to the 
directorate at the annual meeting are 
Justin M. Carr, Guernsey Curran, Jr., 
H. Carl Northup, R. Howard Webster 
and Fred J. Young. 


Dineen on Rating 


(Continued from Page 26) 


has been used in an attempt to persuade 
some states to remove from rating bills 
the various administrative requirements 
designed to protect the public, such as 
filing of rates and supporting data, and 
their prompt examination. Stripped of 
these administrative safeguards some of 
the rating bills under consideration may 
degenerate into mere cloaks for private 
unregulated price-fixing combinations. 
This is the very thing which precipitated 
the SEUA case and against which Con- 
gress, in its debate on U. S. Public Law 
15, President Roosevelt when he signed 
that law, and the Department of Justice 
have all warned us. 

“A few people in the business have 
argued that a rating bill need only pro- 
vide standards for the rates and give 
the power to the Commissioner to dis- 
approve the rates if they do not meet 
the standards. They argue that the re- 
quirements for filing of rates and sup- 
porting data and the prompt review 
thereof by the Commissioner creates un- 
necessary detail work for both companies 
and the Commissioners. 

“If the rate level were determined by 
competition, something might be said 
for this argument, but since many of the 
rate structures in practically every state 
are dominated by price fixing combina- 
tions, the effect of this proposal is to 
leave the price fixing combinations un- 
supervised and indeed unregulated, ex- 
cept in those cases where the Commis- 
sioner actually undertakes to examine 
some specific filing upon complaint or 
tor some other reason. 

False Economies 

“Such a result can hardly be defended 
upon the ground of economy in the 
budget of a state or even the elimination 
of some extra work upon the part of the 
Commissioner and his staff. Certainly 
we would be paying an exhorbitant price 
for such economies in monies and labor 
if their cumulative effect in a number 
of states demonstrated that state regu- 
lation of rates and particularly of those 
made by price-fixing combinations were 
inadequate and culminated in Federal 
regulation. 

“T sum the situation up by saying that 
it would be most unfortunate if this 
erroneous impression as to administra- 
tive expense were responsible for the en- 
actment of laws which do not adequately 





protect the public. Both the Congres- 
sional debate and the enactment of U. S. 
Public Law 15 indicate unmistakably 
that Congress—at least in its present 
frame of mind—does not intend to out- 
law price fixing combinations in the in- 
surance business, and by the same token 
that it does not intend to let them go 
unregulated. That being true, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that Congress will 
entrust to some Federal regulatory body 
the regulation of the activities of these 
price-fixing combinations if the states do 
not fully assume this responsibility.” 





Phoenix Report 
(Continued from Page 1) 


writings, to which reference has been 
made. 

“This is our third consecutive year of 
loss in the insuring of automobiles, due 
to conditions outlined to stockholders a 
year ago. Increases in rate thus far se- 
cured do not support the loss incident 
to the high hazard of collision and ac- 
cidents to which the older cars are par- 
ticularly subject. The class is one to 
which the management is devoting con- 
tinuing watchfulness. 

“Under the challenge of the Congres- 
sional Act known as Public Law 15, 
which recognizes the propriety and need 
of state regulation, the nature and ex- 
tent of such legislation has been given 
unremitting consideration by the so- 
called All-Industry Committee repre- 
senting all branches of the business of 


insurance and the Insurance Commis- 
sioners of the various states. More than 
thirty state legislatures are meeting this 
vear and many of them hold the fate 
of adequate state regulation in their 
hands at the present moment.” 


Phoenix Figures 


The Phoenix of Hartford, parent com- 
pany of the group, wrote net premiums 
of $19,107,557 in 1946, an increase of $4,- 
994,748 over 1945. Losses incurred and 
general expenses also were higher and 
the reserve for unearned premiums in- 
creased $3,869,183, giving the company 
a net underwriting loss of $1,872,397. 

Admitted assets of the Phoenix on 
December 31, 1946, were $81,180,211, 
practically unchanged from the previous 
year. The unearned premium reserve 
was $16,858,484. Capital remains at $6,- 
000,000 and the net surplus of $41,335,271 
is $1,054,393 lower than a year ago. 
However, due to the drop in security 
valuations late in 1946 $3,500,000 was 
transferred from the market fluctuation 
and contingency reserve to surplus ac- 
count, leaving the contingency reserve 
at $10,500,000, against $14,000,000 at the 
end of 1945. 

The Connecticut Fire closed 1946 with 
admitted assets of $31,874,895, policy- 
holders’ surplus of $18,264,120, unearned 
premiums of $10,173,223 and loss reserve 
of $2,668,586. The Equitable Fire & 
Marine ended last year with admitted 
assets of $9.670,653, policyholders’ sur- 
plus of $6,972,276 and unearned pre- 
miums of $2,034,644. 
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—of course, not THAT GOOD! But we do 
co-operate, and we certainly give superlative 
service. Let us help you on your next closing! 
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out of three manufacturers has switelod 
to the gross earnings form but § this 
higher proportion may be largely diye 
to the insufficient rate differential |j.- 
tween that form and the contributi. 
form in the West. 

Comparing Costs of Two Forms 


“Before deciding which form to use 
we should ascertain whether or not the 
manufacturer desires to have ordinary 
payroll covered. Then make the con- 
parison in cost by simply filling out the 
two work sheets. It will be found tha; 
where no ordinary payroll coverage js 
desired the manufacturer is better off 
to purchase business interruption insur- 
ance under Item I of the 80% contribu- 
tion form unless his expense of heat, 
light, power and ordinary payroll is less 
than 19% of gross earnings in Eastern 
territory, and less than 23% of gross 
earnings in Western territory. If it js 
less than those percentages then he can 
purchase the 50% gross earnings con- 
tract for less money. 

“However, he may be short of ade- 
quate protection for a long shutdown 
if he limits his insurance to that amount. 
Simply complying with the coinsurance 
requirement is no guaranty of adequacy 
in amount of insurance needed for com- 
plete protection. We recommend that 
when the gross earnings form is used 
on manufacturing risks it be written for 
an amount not less than 60% of the an- 
nual gross earnings. 

Future Developments 


“As of November 15, 1946, the New 
England Fire Insurance Rating Associa- 
tion promulgated rules limiting the busi- 
ness interruption forms to four, namely: 

“1, The two-item 80% contribution 
form for mercantile or non-manufactur- 
ing risks. 

“2. The two-item 80% contribution 
form for manufacturing risks. 

“3. The single item gross earnings 
form for mercantile or non-manufactur- 
ing risks. 

“4. The single item gross earnings 
form for manufacturing risks. This is 
a forerunner of what may be expected 
throughout other major jurisdictions of 
the U. 

“The next logical step is reduction to 
two forms, one being an 80% contribu- 
tion form to take care of both manufac- 
turing and mercantile operations, and 
the other being a gross earnings form to 
cover both types of business. 

‘The combination is not as difficult to 
work out as would appear at first glance, 
although the forms would be somewhat 
longer. It is the problem of ordinary 
pay roll which makes two forms neces- 
sary; otherwise a single form could he 
drawn to take care of all situations 


N. Y. Rate Bills 
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(Continued from Page 


sume the responsibility of leaving no 1 
regulated area so far as restraimt Ol 
trade in the insurance business 1s con- 
cerned, else the Federal Government! 
will do so.” 

One bill adding new Section 65 to the 
Insurance Law to make illegal and youd 
contracts or agreements for monop.)) 


ness 


in restraint of competition in busin 


or 


of insurance; authorizes the Superiien- 

dent after warning to suspend or revoke 

license; fixes penalty for violation _ 
Qs { 


natural person at not more than 
fine or not more than one year imprison- 
ment, or both, and by a corporation, at 
a fine of not more than $20,000 (S. [nt 
1385.) 

A bill adding new Article 9-D 1 _ the 
Insurance Law, Sections 270 to 282, [0 
provide for regulating trade practices 1 
business of insurance pursuant to act 0! 
Congress; prohibits unfair methods 0! 
competition or unfair and deceptiv« acts 
and practices; authorizes insurance sU- 
perintendent to investigate, hold hear- 
ings and issue orders, subject to rev'e\\ 
by Supreme’Court; fixed penalty at no! 
more than $5,000. (S. Int. 1386.) 
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Of watching the weavers, Amaturus 
never tired. One day came a Prince 
from Egypt to inspect their work 


“O wise Amaturus,” said the 
Prince, “of the many characteristics 
of these Persian rugs, which is most 
worthy of my study?” 


Amaturus replied: “Observe the 
Senna knot, tied so tightly around 
warp and woof. To it is due the Per- 
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sian rug’s famed firmness of pattern 
and durability. Yet the knot is in- 
visible to the one who admires the 
beauty of the rug. Only when one 
turns the rug over can the knot be 
detected.” 

How like the Senna knot is an in- 
surance policy! Properly written, ade- 
quate in amount, it holds together 
firmly the warp and woof of our 
economic fabric. 


. . . for three-quarters of a century National Fire 
Group agents, companies, and fieldmen have de- 
veloped skill and ability in modern insurance matters. 


—D. S. Butler 
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In an action on a fire policy the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court, affirming a 
judgment for the plaintiff, held that 
the trial court properly instructed the 
jury that total loss under the statute 
does not mean that the material of 
which the building is composed shall 
he annihilated or reduced to a shapeless 
mass. Total loss is when the identity 
the structure as a building is de- 
stroyed so that its specific character as 
such no longer remains and “there is 
nothing left but the cellar or basement 
or walls or a dilapidated foundation 
* * * although the basement walls are 
still standing.” Even though the de- 
fendant claimed that they were in the 
same or as good condition after the 
fire as they were before the fire “and 
have retained their distinct character 
; part of the building, yet this of itself 
will not prevent the loss from being 

varded as one of total loss.” 

The insurance company contended 
that the evidence did not sustain the 
jury’s finding that the company, by its 
acts and conduct, through its duly au 
thorized officers and agents, waived the 
policy provision requiring suit within 
twelve months after the fire. 

The principle as to limitation of time 
for suit followed in Wisconsin is: “That 
if the insurance company, by its acts, 
induces the insured to suspend his pro- 
ceedings and delay action on the policy, 
the time elapsing during such delay so 
caused should not be reckoned as a 
part of the time limited for the bring- 


Moon Ohio State Agent 


For Meserole Companies 
The Pacific Fire, Bankers & Shippers 
and Jersey of New York, members of 
the Meserole Fleet, have appointed R. 
Watson Moon as state agent for Ohio. 
He will have headquarters at 85 East 
Gay Street, Columbus. Mr. Moon has 
been in insurance nearly thirty years 
and became associated with the Meser- 
ole Fleet in 1941 as state agent in In- 
diana. Previously he had traveled in 
Ohio. For the last two years he has 
been assistant Western field manager in 
Chicago 





Increased Tax on Outside 
Insurers Proposed in Ore. 


\n inerease in the tax levied against 
foreign insurance companies operating 
in Oregon from 2 to 24% is suggested 
by State Senator Rex Ellis. He stated 
that such a tax would return an addi- 
tional million dollars to Oregon during 
the biennium. He added that the do- 
mestic insurance companies might seek 
elimination of their tax which would re- 
duce the Insurance Department revenues 
approximately $200,000 a year. It was es- 
timated that receipts of the Department 
would aggregate $3,400,000 for this  bi- 
ennium as against $3,000,000 reported 
previously. 

\mong budgets for expenditures was 
Insurance Department, $146,094; state 
fire marshal’s office, $96,726. 
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Court Rules on Total Loss Under 
Fire Policy: Time Limit for Suit 


NAIA Educational Staff, 
Program To Be Expanded 


With the rapidly increasing develop- 
mentns in the educational program of 
the National Association of Insurance 
ing of the action. \gents, the educational advisory com- 

“Tt may well be that the insurer may mittee’s recommendations for additions 
by his acts waive the limitation or stop to the administrative staff have been 
himself from insisting on it.” approved by the executive committee. 

Stating in detail the prolonged nego- Th NAIA educational advisory com- 
tiations between the company’s secre-  Mittee met in session at New York City, 
tary and the insured, the court said lVebruary 6-9, and completed an agenda 
that: “The acts and conduct of Hull concerned with immediate and future 
(the secretary) throughout the continu- plans for expanded activities, including 
ing negotiations, for over a year after final details for launching the new  in- 
the fire, and particularly Hull’s course troductory educational course. Official 
of conduct when, on April 6, 1945, upon 2"nouncement regarding the course will 
plaintiff demanding defendant’s forms he made at the NATA national conyen- 
for proof of loss, Hull, instead of giv- tion, mid-year session at Oklahoma City, 
ing such forms to plaintiff, persuaded April 21-28. 
him to join in the appointment of ap- Members of the NAIA educational ad- 
praisers, and when Hull, upon plaintiff visory committee are L. P. McCord, 
again requesting, on May 22, 1945, the chairman, Jacksonville, Fla.; Ernest F. 
forms for proof of loss—gave them to Young, Charlotte, N. C.,, and William 
plaintiff and three days later accepted Smith, Wilmington, Del. Director oF 
such proofs from plaintiff without ob- the educational division is Richard E. 
jecting thereto, warranted finding that Farrer. 
defendant by its course of conduct in- 
duced plaintiff to suspend proceedings 
and delay his action until after the ex- 
piration of the twelve month period © president of the Tulsa (Okla.) Insurance 
after the fire, and that therefore the Board and John Wakefield was chosen 
policy provision requiring suit to be vice president. The following comprise 
brought within twelve months after the the executive committee: Ford Bell, 
fire was waived by defendant as the John Cartmill, Phil Kramer, Robert 
jury found.” Lockwood and Harry F. Parrish. 


TULSA BOARD NAMES POWELL 


Floyd J. Powell has been elected 
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eam losses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Million Dolar— 


AMERICAN GROUP GAINS 
Premiums and Assets Increase in 19:1: 
Parent Company Admitted Assets 
Reach $65,823,040 
Premium income of the American 
surance Group in 1946 amounted to $4 
047,900, an increase of over $13,000.(4 
The American of Newark, parent ¢ 
pany of the group, wrote net premit 
of $34,845,616, an increase of $10,251.) 
Total admitted assets increased 
$5,621,015 to $64,027,142, and surplus 
$17,596,559. On a market value bs 
total admitted assets would have | 

$65,823,040 and surplus $19,392,427 

The unearned = premium — increa 
$6,630,239 and now amounts to $20.7] 
518. On a statutory basis, the und 
writing loss was $380,435. Net inv 
ment income amounted to $1,482.77s 
Dividends of $936,247 were paid. stock- 
holders during the year. 

The Columbia Fire of Dayton wrote 
$1,342,249 in premiums. The Dixie Fire 
of Greensboro wrote $871,125 in pre- 
miums. The surplus of the Columbia js 
now $2,266,061 and that of the Dixie 
$1,213,463. These {companies and_ the 
3ankers Indemnity are owned by thi 
American Insurance Co. and are valued 
as an asset of the latter to the extent 
of their surplus to policyholders. 

YEAGER AGENCY REOPENS 

Reopening of the Yeager & Co., Inc. 
insurance offices in Buffalo, N. Y., is 
announced by President Orson EF 
Yeager, Jr. The offices were closed 
for part of the time Mr. Yeager served 
in the Army Air Forces and the insur- 
ance concern’s business was handled }y 
another agency. Yeager & Co. now 
occupies new quarters at 912 Liberty 


Bank Building. 


CHARLES J. SMITH DIES 

Charles Judson Smith, 75 years of 
age, a partner in the King Agency at 
i.exington, Ky., past president of the 
Lexington Board of Fire Underwriters 
and also of the Kentucky Association 
of Insurance Agents, died at his home 
in Lexington on February 10. Mr 
Smith was president of the Kentucky 
aaa for three terms starting in 
923. 





Big Bill 
(Continued from Page 25) 


from dangers that are known to it. Thi 
least that the city should have done for 
her was to provide her with a_polic 
officer as an escort from her home to 
her place of business. If any business 
man requires a payroll guard for his 
business receipts to or from a bank the 
city will provide a police escort to pro- 
tect such payroll or receipts. Human 
life is far more valuable than the pay- 
roll or receipts of a business concern 
and the city should have provided her 
with some protection when it knew that 
her husband was likely to commit som 
criminal act that mieht bring about 
her death or death or injury to inno- 
cent bystanders. The city owes her a 
moral oblicvation to compensate her tor 
the serious injury resultine directly 
from its neelect to provide her with 
protection while she was on its subway 
system.” 
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WHISKEY RISK PROBLEMS 


0°, Co-insurance Clause Being Taken 
as Assureds Seek Protection; 
Whiskey Values Declining 

Dificulty in securing coverage on 
vhiskey has become so acute that it has 
now reached a point where some of the 
lareer assureds are willing to have whis- 
key written on an 80% co-insurance 
clause, rather tran the normal 90%, and 
it is understood that considerable busi- 
ness has recently been written on the 
oor basis. 

However, the whiskey market has 

weakened considerably since mid-De- 
cember, due to a buyers’ strike on the 
part of the consumer and on the part of 
the etailer. 
New whiskey that was priced at $2.25 
. $250 a gallon after ceilings came off 
last October today can be had at around 
$1.40 or perhaps a trifle less for current 
production, and some overstocked buy- 
ers who have fall 1946's, are willing to 
sacrifice them at around $1.50 a gallon 
ir lower. 

Bonds, four years and older, on which 
asking price was $11 and $12 a gallon 
iust after ceilings went off are today 
priced at $9 a gallon and under, with 
one lot of some 200 barrels, four years 


{ 


i older, offered last week at $8.15 per 
riginal proof gallon. Prices are defi- 
nitely lower and = probably will work 
lower, which should ease the matter: of 
insurance coverage, in that the com- 


panies will be able to accept more busi- 
ness 


Stroub Underwriting Supt. 
Founders Fire & Marine 


Harold Livingstone Stroub has been 
named superintendent of the underwrit 
ing department of Founders Tire & 
Marine, Los Angeles. Mr. Stroub = is 
nationally known in insurance, having 
associated for some thirty years 
underwriting department of 
British & Mercantile in New 
this connection he was an 
associate of Allen Talmage, Founder’s 
vice president who was also formerly 
with the North British & Mercantile 
Mr. Stroub is a brother of anothei 
well known insurance executive, George 
Stroub, vice president of the Home In 
surance Co. and supervisor of that in 
stitution’s Pacific department. 


been 
with the 
the North 
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FCAB OFFICES IN SOUTHWEST 
The Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu- 
reau has opened a new branch at 205 
Kason Building, Fayetteville, Ark., with 
Carl J. Billingsley as branch manager. 
He was formerly staff adjuster in the 
Fort Smith branch. This office will cover 
northwestern Arkansas. 


\ new branch office has been opened 
also in Santa Fe, N. Mex., to provide 
nore complete adjusting service in the 


northeastern part of the state. R. C. 
Moore is manager with headquarters in 
' 


he Sena Plaza Building, Santa Fe. Mr. 


Moore was transferred from the Albu- 
querque office. 
C. L. STETTENBENZ DIES 
ociated with the insurance busi- 
ness founded by his grandfather, Clar- 
enee L. Stettenbenz, 59, died recently 


In Buffalo home of a heart attack 


He liad been ill several months. Mr. 
Stettenbenz had been with the E. F. 
St tenbenz Insurance Agency, Andrews 
B ling, founded by Anthony Stetten- 
Yen more than seventy years ago. Two 
( liters and two sisters survive. 

\ME ILLINOIS COMMITTEE 

pecial committee to consider and 
act upon any insurance legislation to 
be troduced in Illinois in connection 
W Public Law 15 has been appointed 
by e executive officers of the Illinois 
\s lation of Insurance Agents. The 
committee is composed of Russell L. 
Sprouse, chairman; Emil L. Lederer, 
Vice chairman; Merle A. Read, Allan 


1. \Volff, Walter M. Sheldon, Alvin S. 
Key. and N. McCullough Winters. 
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CHARLES T. WARNER DIES 

Charles T. Warner, Ohio 
Superintendent of Insurance from 1931 
to 1935 under the administration of 
Governor George White, 
lumbus January 26. He had not been 
well for several years and had been 
seriously ill ten days. He had served a 
six-year term as judge of the Franklin 
County Common Pleas Court. He was 
a graduate of Ohio Northern University 
and had been active in Masonry. His 
wife and two daughters survive. 


aged 75, 


died in Co- 
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JOINT BLUE GOOSE MEETING 

A regional meeting of four Northwest 
Blue Goose ponds, namely Seattle, Ore- 
gon, Washington and British Columbia, 
will be called within the next few 
months, according to Harold B. Lar- 
son of Seeley & Co., Portland, deputy 
most loyal grand gander. The purpose 
of the conference will be to develop 
some ideas for the program for the 
erand nest meeting, which will be held 
in Seattle in 1949 when E. W. Tren- 
bath, Norwich Union Group, will be- 
come most loyal grand gander. 
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THREE NEW BILLS IN OREGON 

Three bills have thus far been intro- 
duced in the current session of Oregon 
legislature by the insurance committee 
One of these, according to Walter J 
Pearson, chairman, is necessary to make 
insurance laws comply with 
Federal laws. Another bill will have the 
effect of permitting stock companies to 
participating policies, and the 
third will put Oregon mutual fire insur 
ence companies more on a 
equality with out-state companies 
at present 
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Auto Claim Men Consider Problem 
Of Fair New and Used Car Values 


How to establish proper new and used 
ar values for insurance adjustment pur- 
ses was the problem for discussion 
‘fore the monthly luncheon meeting of 
the Automobile Claims Association held 

Miller’s Restaurant in New York City 

-bruary 13. President Thomas J. Hun- 
ter, North British & Mercantile, pre- 
sided. 

Kenneth Maines, Appleton & Cox, Inc., 
was named by President Hunter to head 
a committee to confer with New York 
State license officials on towing and re- 
pairing authorizations. The loss adjust- 
ers desire two forms of contract, one 
providing for towing only. 

The present single form is both a car 
removal permit and contract for author- 
ization of repairs, which latter feature 
many car owners do not realize when 
they sign up, ostensibly for towing only. 
Insurance men may not want repairs 
done by the garage which picks up a car 
at the scene of an accident and repairs 
done may also include fixing of damage 
existing long before the accident. Con- 
sequently auto claim men are dissatisfied 
with the present form. 

Holding that an insurance policy is a 


Articles Defined as 


contract of indemnity and not a guaran- 
tee of profits members of the association 
agreed that insurance payment under an 
actual cash value policy should be 
limited to the fair value of a car at time 
of accident. Such a fair value may be 
ascertained by obtaining estimates from 
various legitimate auto dealers; it would 
certainly be below some of the prices 
quoted by dealers who make exorbitant 
offers for cars to supnly a heavy demand 
for transportation facilities. 


Fire, theft and comprehensive cover 
losses can be controlled if risks are 
written on a stated amount basis but 
on collision losses the actual cash value 
principle prevails. It is on total losses 
that real problems of fixing values occur. 
With new cars the task is not too diffi- 
cult. Most loss men stick to the list 
price as the maximum amount granted 
in settlement of total damage to a car 
only a few weeks old. 

With old cars, and new automobiles, 
the potential selling price is not taken 
as the yardstick of valuation but rather 
such fair market value estimates as may 
be secured from reliable sources. 


Baggage Under 


Decisions on Carrier’s Liability 


In connection with the problem of a 
common carrier’s liability for loss or 
damage to baggage the question often 
arises as to the correct definition of 
haggage. The Inland Marine Claims 
\ssociation has issued a bulletin to its 
members on a carrier’s liability in which 
it presents definitions of baggage. This 
bulletin, prepared by Harold S. Day- 
nard of the law committee, says: 

“A carrier is bound to carry, without 
additional charge, a reasonable amount 
as to quantity and value—of personal 
hagage. This jis implied in the contract 
between carrier and passenger. Boxley 
130 Wash., 323. Unon delivery of bag- 
cage to the carrier the passenger is re- 
lieved of the burden of watching over 
it. In fact, at this point he may be quite 
at ease, for under the common law, once 
the baggage is in the carrier’s posession, 
the latter is nance in full for any 
loss or damage whether caused by care- 
lessness or not. Hessler 170 NYS 513, 
Humphreys 148 U.S. 627. 

“The severity of this rule is relaxed 
only in the case of loss by act of God, 
public enemy, by the carelessness of the 
owner and by the inherent vice of the 
baggage itself. Perry 171 N. C. 158, 
Nathan 149 A. D. 791. 

Articles Other Than Baggage 

“However, the carrier is not obliged 
to carry, without additional compensa- 


tion, articles that are not baggage. 
Where such articles are mingled with 
other baggage, without the carrier’s 


knowledge, or in the absence of indica- 
tions from which the carrier can reason- 
ably be expected to have such knowledge, 
then the carrier’s liability for such 
articles is less than its liability for 
baggage. Klein 63 Cal. App. 185. The 
liability of a carrier in such a case is 
merely that of a gratuitous bailee, or 
only for gross carelessness or wilful in- 
jury. Atlantic Coast Line R.R., supra. 
“Under the common law baggage and 
luggage are synonomous. DeGrauw 60 


NYS 163. It g 


enerally includes whatever 


articles a passenger usually takes with 
him for his own personal use or con- 
venience according to the habits or wants 
of his class, considering the immediate 
necessities as well as the ultimate pur- 
pose of his journey. Hasbrouck 202 NY 
363. It consists of both the effects which 
become baggage and the receptacles 
which contain them. State 71 Mo. App. 
385. Baggage does not generally include 
articles to be used after the journey is 
consummated, except wearing apparel. 
Dexter 42 NY 326. 

“Under the authority of state statutes 
any state railroad or Public Service 
Commission may define ‘baggage’ in its 
rules and regulations applicable to trans- 
portation entirely within the state. Texas 
199 SW 573. 

“By virtue of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act the rules and regulations of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
govern as to what constitutes ‘baggage 
in interstate transportation. The tariffs 
of the particular carriers must therefore 
be consulted. Kaplan 78 Pa. Sup. 195. 
Such tariffs have generally accepted the 
common law definition of baggage with 
slight changes, some of which will be 
mentioned later. Passengers are charged 
with notice of such provisions. Kaplan, 
supra. 

“The Carriage of Goods by Sea Act, 
which governs ocean transportation by 
water of freight, and the Harter Act, 
which now governs coastwise transpor- 
tation of freight, have no provisions re- 
specting baggage. The liability for bag- 
gage of ocean and coastwise vessels is 
therefore generally within the ambit of 
common law rules. 

Wearing Apparel 

“Under the common law, and gener- 
ally under state and I.C.C. regulations, 
wearing apparel, no matter how ex- 
pensive, is regarded as baggage, even 
though intended for use a‘ter the con- 
sununation of the trip. Kansas 38 SW 
659. Under some circumstances, a rea- 
sonable amount of cloth ir tended to be 
made into personal clothing will be re- 


‘senger, they are not, 


Conroy, Former FBI Agent, 
Heads Drive on Dock Thefts 


Edward E. Conroy, formerly special 
agent in the charge of the New York 
office of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, has been appointed executive vice 
president of the Bureau for the Suppres- 
sion of Theft & Pilferage, Inc., and will 
direct the drive against dock pilferage 
in the New York City area. He will 
organize a staff of investigators to oper- 
ate on the waterfront in an effort to 
curb dock thievery. 


SEATTLE MARINE BOARD ELECTS 

The Board of Marine Underwriters 
of Seattle at its annual meeting elected 
H. C. Preston, vice president of A. D. 
Knowles Co., as president to succeed 
Morsman Condit of Talbot, Bird & Co. 
L eae Be Sellz, Home of New York, was 
elected vice president, and S. W. Perry, 
Union of Canton, was reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 








garded as baggage. Mauritz 23 Fed. 765. 

“At common law, jewelry, opera 
glasses and like articles of personal 
adornment and convenience, in reason- 
able quantities, may be regarded as bag- 
gage, when contained in trunks or re- 
ceptacles, but not when worn. Borden 
162 NYS 1099, Clark 118 Mass 275. How- 
ever, many tariffs governing the opera- 
tions of bus and railroad companies ex- 
cept jewelry from the definition of bag- 
gage. When such articles are carried in 
quantities beyond the needs of the pas- 
even under the 
common law, regarded as baggage. Thus 
a trunk or case full of jewelry samples 
was held not to be baggage. S. Nathan 
& Co. 118 Fed. 2nd 864. Nor would 
gunny sack of furs be considered bag- 
gage. Lang 306 Ill. App. 269. 

“Money contained in baggage recep- 
tacles, in reasonable amounts, necessary 
for traveling and incidentals is baggage, 
at common law. Merrill 30 NY 594. Most 
tariffs however, exclude currency from 
the definition of baggage. 

“Other articles that have been re- 
garded as baggage are: a few books for 
reading, Doyle 6 Ind. 242; a professional 
man’s manuscripts, Kansas, supra.; an 
attorney’s books or papers, Hopkins 12 
Fed. Cases No. 6692; passenger’s photos, 
Hamilton 192 Pac. 1058: a weapon ordi- 
narily carried for defense or hunting, 
Little Rock 85 SW 421; fishing tackle, 
House 138 NW &09; cooking utensils of 
a camping party, House, supra., small 
and mobile tools or instruments of a 
mechanic, jeweler, dentist or surgeon, 
Sutton 196 NW 710; Wells 114 Pac. 92, 
Hannibal 12 Wall 262. 


Gifts Not Baggage 

“However, gifts intended for others, or 
the property of others not members of 
the same traveling party and carried for 
the owner’s convenience, are not bag- 
gage. Nevins 17 NYS 225, Talcott 21 
NYS 18. 

“Business samples are not ordinarily 
regarded as baggage. Atlantic Coast 
Line R.R., supra. However, there are 
some tariffs that include ‘sample bag- 
gage’ within the definition of baggage, 
and if samples are delivered to carricrs 
operating under such tariffs in accord- 
ance with their provisions, the carrier’s 
liability is the same as for baggage. 
Araje 251 NY .354. For example, the 
Baggage Tariff of the Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation defines baggage as consisting of 
both personal and sample baggage, the 
latter being ‘baggage for the commercial 
as distinguished from the personal use 
of the passenger and is restricted to 
catalogues, models and samples of goods, 
wares and merchandise in trunks, or 
other suitable containers * * * for use 
by him in making sales * * *.’ 

“Other articles not generally regarded 
as baggage are: a bicycle, State 71 Mo. 
App. 385; furniture, bedding or house- 
hold goods, Yazoo 113 Tenn. 205; the- 
atrical property, Oakes 20 Or. 392; 
knives, forks and spoons, Hutchinson- 
Carriers, pg. 1486. 

Specific Common Law Rules 

“Although, as has been seen, the car- 
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rier is an insurer of baggage, the pre- 
requisite of such liability is that the 
carrier have complete possession and 
control of the baggage. In this respect 
the following rules are applicable: 

“1, Where a carrier assumes complete 
custody of the baggage, its liability with 
respect thereto is that of insurer. G & R 
9 Fed. 2nd 227: Hessler 170 NYS 513. 
The assumntion of custody usually 
occurs with the delivery to the passenger 
of the customary baggage check. In the 
event of an act of God, public enemy, 
owner’s negligence, or inherent vice, thx 
carrier is relieved of liability unless its 
own negligence contributes to the loss. 
So that if a carrier carelessly delays the 
transportation of baggage and a_ flood 
then damages it, the carrier may be held 
responsible for the damage because its 
negligent delay contributed to the loss 
Ford 318 Mo. 723. 

“2. Where a passenger retains control 
of his own baggage, the carrier is not 
responsible for loss or damage except 
for that caused by its own affirmative 
acts of negligence. G & R, supra. 


Hand Baggage 


“Hand baggage carried by passengers 
are ordinarily deemed to be in the lat 
ter’s custody, not the carrier’s. Sperry 
79 Conn 565; Posner 277 NYS 672. Thus, 
where a passenger hangs her purse on 
her seat in a bus and alights, absent- 
mindedlv leaving her purse there, the 
carrier cannot be held responsible in the 
absence of some evidence of carelessness 
on its part. Southeastern Greyhound 
Lines 31 Ala. App. 178. Similarly, where 
a passenger left her fur piece on her seat 
in a subway car after being frightened 
away by an altercation between two 
other passengers, the carrier cannot be 
held liable unless it can be shown tliat 
it negligently failed to prevent the alter- 
cation and that this contributed to thie 
loss. Milbauer 249 NYS 746. 

“Also, when a passenger left a suitcast 
on a seat when alighting at an inter 
mediate stop for lunch, it was held that 
the carrier did not have actual or con 
structive custody of the suitcase and was 
not responsible for its loss, there being 
no affirmative carelessness on its pi it 
Posner, supra. A court held similar) 
where an overcoat was left on the seal 
of a railroad car. Tower 7 Hill + 
Again, a bus company was held not lia)le 
for loss of a valise placed on a 
approximately above the passeng¢rs 
seat, whether the valise was in full \ 
of the passenger or not, as the bus | 
no custody of the same. Murphy 2 
NYS 114. 

“Similar decisions were rendere: 
cases where, in one instance, a valis¢ 
left in the front end of a bus, Je: 
221 Towa 513, and, in another insta! 
in the passenger’s room of a_ pul 
car. Barnet 281 NYS 585. However, 1 
another case it was held that if evidenc 
was adduced showing that the por’ 
mistakenly or deliberately delivered 
suitcase to a wrong party, then the 
rier would be liable for an affirma 
act of carelessness on the part of 
of its servants. Blair 275 Mich. 63! 
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N. Y. Auto Liability Security Fund 
Bill Strongly Supported by Dineen 


Superintendent Issues Statement on Reasons for Department 
Sponsored Bill; C. & S. Executives Expected to State 


Position; Mutuals, Agents Favor Bill 


With a strong supporting statement 
rom Superintendent of Insurance 
Robert E. Dineen, a bill has been intro- 
duced in the New York legislature (Sen. 
1579—Mahoney), to set up a_ security 
jund to protect the people of New York 
to the failure of 
«an automobile liability insurance com- 
yany. Under terms of the bill, the fund 
yould be accumulated out of contribu- 
tions of automobile insurers at the rate 
of 2% per annum for three years and 
1% thereafter of automobile liability 
premiums written in the state and would 
‘otal an estimated $1,500,000 at the end 
of the first year. The maximum limit 
f the fund is fixed at 15% of New York 
loss reserves and unearned premiums on 
such business. : 
As pointed out by Superintendent 
Dineen in his statement, precedent for 
such a fund is in line with the legisla- 
live policy of the state as reflected in 
ihe workmen’s compensation security 
iunds, the public motor vehicle liability 
weurity fund covering so-called public 
vehicles, such as taxicabs, and the life 
insurance guaranty fund. The Superin- 
iendent observed that the cost of the 
‘rotection in the proposed measure will 
he nominal and it will be comparatively 
simple to make provision for it in the 
rate structure. 


State against loss due 


Expect Executives’ Statement 


The position of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives with re- 
spect to the bill was expected to be for- 
mulated at a meeting this week, but at 
the time The Eastern Underwriter went 
to press, it was not yet available. In the 
vast, stock casualty companies as a rule 
lave been opposed to the principle in- 
volved in such a fund as constituting a 
guarantee of poor management. It is 
reliably reported that the American Mu- 
tual Alliance and the New York State 
\ssociation of Local Agents are sup- 
porting the bill. 

Mr. Dineen presented a detailed 
‘atement on the causes that prompted 
the Department to sponsor the bill. He 
said there are unmistakable signs that 
i spite of all the steps taken to reduce 
Wlomobile accidents the number of ac- 
dents is destined to increase, giving 
‘upportinge facets and figures. He said it 
‘eems obvious that “we must gear our 
thinking to the unpalatable fact that 
lore accidents will occur.” Insurance, 
ne said, is designed to cushion the eco- 
nomic impact of accidents and the De- 
bartment conceives it to be its responsi- 
bility to make sure that insurance will 
fulfill its role. 

Taking up insurance premiums and 
sses, he said the complete figures on 
New York State premiums earned and 
Ss ratios are not yet available, “but 
“Mparative figures for previous years 
UC story of their own and indicate 
the trend that now confronts the insur- 






ne. husiness.” He said the rise in 
‘arned premiums concurrently with the 
reduction of the number of cars oper- 
ated on the highway was due to adop- 
no! the safety responsibility act; it 





‘as estimated that only 34% of the cars 
‘ere insured before adoption of the act, 






and now the Bureau of Motor Vehicles 
estimates that 88% of the cars are in- 
sured. 

Claims Costs Insurance 

Saying that the inflationary cycle 
which continued after the war ended, 
has resulted in a sharp increase in the 
cost of claims, Mr. Dineen continued: 

“Tt has been a difficult task for com- 
panies and the Insurance Department 
alike to gauge the effect of all the fac- 
tors involved. The problem has been 
further complicated because as a war- 
time conservation measure the keeping 
of statistics on automobile insurance was 
curtailed. Furthermore, even if full sta- 
tistics had been maintained, the value of 
war-time figures in forecasting post-war 
loss conditions would be limited. At the 
present time losses in the automobile in- 
surance field are extremely high, with a 
number of companies operating their au- 
tomobile departments at a loss. 

“Since rate increases can be applied 
cnly to new policies (written on an an- 
nual basis), the most recent increases 
approved by the Department have not 
had time to take full effect. Both the 
companies and the Department are fol- 
lowing developments closely to deter- 
mine whether the present rate levels 
once they become fully effective will 
counteract the adverse trend and pro- 
vide rates which will maintain company 
— without overcharging the pub- 
ic. 

N. Y. Practice Differs 

“The practice followed in New York 
State in connection with the making of 
rates for automobile bodily injury and 
property damage differs from that fol- 
lowed in a number of other states. In 
many states there is intense competition 
among insurers as to rates and for 
practical purposes the rate structure is 


(Continued on Page 46) 





Reaney in Satisfactory Shape 
After Major Operation 


George H. Reaney, president of the 
United States Guarantee, is making satis- 
factory progress following a major oper- 
ation last Wednesday. He is a patient 
at the Lenox Hill Hospital, 76th St. and 
Park Ave., New York. 





Risk Research to Sponsor 
Multiple Line Bills in N. Y. 


It is reported that the Risk Research 
Institute is sponsoring bills to be in- 
troduced in the New York legislature 
which represent proposed enactment of 
the balance of the Diemand committee’s 
recommendations on broadening of mul- 
tiple line underwriting powers. These 
bills will embrace full coverage automo- 
bile insurance, full coverage aircraft 
insurance and full coverage on risks 
overseas of every type with the excep- 
tion of life and annuities. 


MINN. CASH SICKNESS BILL 

A cash sickness benefit bill (House 
Kile 377) embodying many of the fea- 
tures of the Rhode Island monopolistic 
program, has been introduced in the 
Minnesota legislature. 


Dinner to Robert Watt 
At Metropolitan Club 


MANY EXECUTIVES ATTEND 


Frank J. O’Neill, Long His Associate, 
Pays Tribute to New President of 
Seaboard Surety Co. 


\ dinner in honor of Robert W. Watt, 
who in January was elected president 
of Seaboard Surety Co. of New York, 
was held in the Metropolitan Club of 
this city on February 18. It was at- 
tended by many prominent figures in 
fields of insurance and finance, among 


those present being executives of a 
number of insurance companies. Toast- 
master was George M. Bodman, senior 


partner of C. J. Lawrence & Sons. a 
New York investment house, and one 
of the city’s best raconteurs. 

Mr. Bodman introduced as the first 
speaker—there were only three, includ- 
ing the guest of honor—Philip L. Gill, 
chairman of the Seaboard Surety’s 
board of directors, who told briefly the 
history of the organization. Shortly 
after the company started operating 
along came the debacle of 1929 in the 
financial and economic worlds. Nothing, 
however, could stop the company from 
succeeding and it now has approximately 
$10,000,000 assets. He paid a warm 
tribute to C. W. French, late president 
of the Seaboard. 


Frank J. O’Neill’s Talk 


Asked to come out of his retirement 
at Hamilton, N. Y., where Colgate Col- 
lege is located, Mr. Watt’s former chief 
in the insurance business, Frank J. 
O'Neill, retired president of Royal In- 
demnity and Eagle Indemnity of which 
companies Mr. Watt became head of 
production (retiring after some years 
to go with the Moody’s Investors Serv- 
ice), paid eulogy to the guest of honor. 
As “Buck” O’Neill, famous coach of 
Columbia University, he had been at- 
tracted to Watt when the latter became 
director of athletics at Columbia and 
also a star baseball player. 

“As a coach,” he said, “I was looking 
for good material, and that’s what ‘Bob’ 
was. When later I entered the insur- 
ance business I instinctively kept on 
looking for good material, and I felt 
‘Bob’ should be with us and he came. A 
fine character, a man of judgment as 
well as of ability, he has also the happy 
faculty of being able to say ‘No’ and 
making people like it. He carries all my 
best wishes for success in his new post 
and I am sure he will not only be a 
successful president but will also make 
gzood progress in winning the respect of 
executives of other companies.’ 

Mr. Watt made a short response, 
thanking the guests for their good 
wishes and expressing his gratitude for 
the pleasant things which had been said 
about him in the two talks. Those at the 
dinner, whose names have not hereto- 
fore been mentioned, follow: 


Arthur FF, Lafrentz, president, 
Surety; Vincent Cullen, president, 
Surety; Herbert F. Ellen, U.S. 
Yorkshire. 

Richard V. 
Fireman’s Fund 


American 
National 
manager, 


president, 


Goodwin, first vice 
Campbell, 


Indemnity; A. C. 


vice president, Metropolitan Life; John F. 
O’Loughlin, executive vice president, Royal- 
Globe-Eagle Indemnity Cos.; M. C. < ie: vice 


president, Equitable Society; Wallace J. Falvey, 
executive vice president, Massachusetts B. & L.; 
Charles L. Phillips, = A, Edgar, vice 
presidents, U. S. F. & G.; D. St. Moor- 
head, vice president, Fol ot Be Re.; Lester D. 
Egbert, president, Insurance Brokers Associa- 
tion of New York; Walter F, Brady, Merchants 
Fire; Alan O. Robinson, vice prceeent, York 
shire Indemnity; William Schiff, Indemnity 
Insurance Co. of N. A.; Henry F. Witzel, vice 
president, American Re-Insurance. 

George W. Bovenizer, Kuhn Loeb & Co.; 
Floyd R. Du Bois of Frank & Du Bois; J. 
Delafield Du Bois, J. P. Morgan & Co.; Robert 


G. Fuller, First National Bank; Clarence M. 
Fincke, Greenwich Savings Bank; John C. 
Groner, attorney; Charles F. Mills, First Na- 


tional Bank of Boston; George S. Mills, Com 
mercial National Bank & Trust; Douglas M. 
Moffatt, attorney; J. Wood Rutter, Rutter & 
Co.; Howard C. Sheperd, National City Bank; 
Henry DeWitt Smith, Newmont Mining Co.; 
William T. Taylor, Commercial National Bank 
& Trust; John L. Turnbull, City Bank Farmers’ 


Trust; "Samuel A. Welldon, First National 
Bank; Capt. J. H. Jones, Metropolitan Life; 
E. J. Donegan, secretary, Loyalty Group’s casu- 


alty companies. 

Among those from Seaboard Surety organi- 
zation were L. C. Amos, chairman finance com- 
mittee; R. M. Smith, G. B. Slattengren and H. 





Auto B.I. and P.D. Rates 
Higher in 27 States 


INCREASES FROM 10 TO 40% 
National — ‘eee Carefully 
Worded Statement on Current Need 
for Rate Changes 
Auto B.l. and P.D. rates in twenty- 
seven states took increases ranging from 
10% to 40% in the upward revision an- 
nounced February 16 by the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers. The territory embraced also in- 
cluded the District of Columbia and the 
Territory of Alaska. The states in which 
the new rates apply are the following 








Protest Rate Increases 

No sooner had the announcement been 
made that the automobile bodily injury 
and property damage rates are increased 
in the open states than protests against 
the increases were made by Insurance 
Director Harry B. Wildon of Kentucky 
and Deputy Commissioner Harlan Jus- 
tice of West Virginia. Director Wilson, 
on representations made by S. C. Barnes, 
Elizabethtown, president of the Ken- 
tucky Association of Insurance Agents, 
has arranged to hold a hearing Febru: ir) 
26, and he claimed that the increase 
should be withheld pending the hearing. 
The director said he was informed by 
the National Bureau that it had already 
forwarded the increased rate schedule 
to agents and the bureau took the posi- 
tion that the Kentucky director had no 
authority to act in the matter. 

Mr. Justice declared that the increase 
was “wholly unjustified,” but that the 
Department was powerless to do any- 
thing about it. He said there was a 
slight increase in accidents in 1946 but 
he claimed that the companies “made 
enough profit in the five years during 
the war to offset this condition.” 








enews 

“open” states: Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, 
Idaho, lowa, Kentucky, Maine, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land, South Carolina, Utah, Vermont, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyo- 
ming. 


additional states, it is 
explained by the bureau, will follow in 
due course when they have been de- 
veloped and cleared with the state au- 
thorities. For New York and New Jer- 
sey, which are “closed” states of con- 
siderable importance, the increased rates 
are not expected to become effective be- 
fore April 

The bureau has adopted a new policy 
of public relations to pave the way for 
the much-needed increases. It was there 
fore not surprising Monday morning to 
read well prepared, logic ally presented 


Revisions for 


news articles in large city newspapers 
They are part of the bureau’s new pro 
gram. 


Effect of the Rate Increases 
The property damage rates have been 
increased 30% for private passenger cars 
and 40% for commercial vehicles. Thess 
increases, coupled with others that have 


been made since the end of gas ration 
ing, bring the new rate level approxi 
mately into line with the present level 
of property damage claim costs. The 
bodily injury rate changes produce a 
rate level 10% above the pre-war level, 


with some minor variations by state in 
the case of private passenger cars. The 
changes in California, Wisconsin, Wyo- 
ring and Vermont are somewhat higher 
because of exceptional conditions in 
those states. 

The new 


levels, the bureau explains, 





are still substantially helow today’s 30% 

higher claim costs, which means that 

even these rates will prove insufficient 

unless traffic accidents, and hence cla‘m 
(Continued on Page 41) 

G. Thole, vice presidents; T. W. Miller, treas- 


secretary and general 


comptroller. 


urer; H. W. 
counsel, and J. R. 


Rudolph, 
Logie, 
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McFall on Danger of 
Disunity in Business 


FEARS FEDERAL REGULATION 


Says All-Industry Pattern Is Satisfactory 
Under Public Law 15; Asks Why 
Gamble With Future 
The dangers inherent in disunity with- 
in the insurance business as a channel 
toward complete Federal regulation was 
stressed by John M. McFall, vice presi- 
dent and chief attorney of the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., in* his 
address before Pittsburgh Insurance 
Jay, February 17. His subject was “The 

hallenge to State Regulation.” 

No other forum was set for the 2:30 
hour, which was devoted exclusively to 
the subject of the All-Industry-Commis- 
sioners’ bills for state rate ‘regulation. 
Mr. McFall was first speaker and he 
was followed by George H. Hafer, gen- 
eral counsel, Pennsylvania Association 
of Insurance Agents. Discussion assist- 


ants were W. M. Guthric, R. F. Miller, 

W. R. Thomas and R. Tucker. 
Insurance, said Mr. McFall, is at the 

crossroads as a result. of the South 


Association deci- 
lederal 
arduous 


Eastern Underwriters 
sion: one leads” straight to 
eeulation and the other, “the 
path to state regulation.” 
Lists Regulated Industries 
\lr. MeFall listed fourteen industries 
now regulated by the Federal Govern 
ment, going back to 1887 when Congress 
passed the regulatory act governing 
railroads, and said 
“This record shows that if a business, 
affected with a public interest, becomes 
large and engages in interstate com- 
its ultimate fate is Federal regu- 


merce, 
lation. Can insurance escape this fate? 
“Federal regulation may result from 


disunity. Consider, for example, the un- 
toward experience of the dealers and 
issuers of securities. To avoid lederal 
regulation the securities industry sought 
to have a law enacted by Congress de- 
claring that the channels of interstate 
commerce could not be used to promote 
the sale of securities contrary to the 
laws of the states. The passage of this 
simple statute would have made state 
Blue Sky laws effective and forestalled 
Federal regulation. The bill (H.R. 10598) 
passed the House of Representatives 
almost unanimously, but Congress ad- 
journed before it reached the Senate. 
Before the next session of Congress, 
disagreement arose between members 
of the Investment Bankers Association 
and members of the National Associa- 
tion of Securities Commissioners, and 
the industry could not agree upon nec- 
essary legislation. Finally Congress it- 
celf took over the regulation of inter- 
state sales of securities by enacting the 
Securities Act of 1933, with the result 
that the securities business is now sub- 
ject to a system of dual control, namely, 
rigid Federal regulation superimposed 
upon extensive state regulation.” 
Warns Against Complacency 

Mr. MeFall warned against 
placency about the destiny of insurance, 
noting that the Federal Government has 
complete control over it. He said that 
some of the practices prohibited by Fed- 
eral law are essential to modern insur- 
ance which cannot operate effectively 
under the impact of laws which pro- 
hibit the companies from engaging in 
joint scientific rate making. “Yet,” he 
said, “the Federal Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act makes such action unlawful and 
unlocks the door to open rate com- 
petition to insurers. The effect of open 
competition on the insurer, the agent 
and the public is well known. In_ the 
past, cutthroat competition insurance 
rate wars have occurred.” 
Saying that the Federal 


com- 


Anti-Trust 


Acts compel the very type of competi- 
tion which has proved ruinous in the 


Heinrich Would Combine Liability 
And Comp. With Retrospective Rates 


Speaking on retrospective rating at 
Pittsburgh Insurance Day, February 17, 
William J. Heinrich, assistant manager, 
compensation and liability division, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, divided his talk into three 
parts: operation of the several plans 
now available for workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance in various states, the 
manner in which retrospective rating is 
currently being applied to general lia- 
bility and automobile liability insurance 
either as a supplement to or independ- 
ently of compensation in states where 
permissible and the type of over-all 
plans that will be necessary for large 
risks in the future. 

Retrospective rating as it now applies 
to workmen’s compensation has proved 
extremely attractive to large risks with 
excellent experience which might other- 
wise have elected to self insure and to 
large risks with poor experience which 
night have great difficulty in obtaining 
insurance, he said. 

On the second point, he said that all 





past and have been abandoned by the 
states as impractical for insurance, Mr. 
McFall added: “Public Law 15 is a Con- 
eressional ultimatum, It is the only offer 
short of Federal regulation extended to 
insurance by Congress for the legisla- 
tive solution of the problem.” 

Mr. McFall quoted at length from 
public officials, debates in Congress and 
insurance students, in support of his 
contention that Public Law 15 demands 
affirmative rate regulation, and said of 
the All-Industry bills: “These bills em- 
body the fundamentals of effective and 
affirmative rate regulation.” 


Why Gamble With Future? 


All agree, the speaker continued, that 
the All-Industry pattern of rate regula- 
tion will be satisfactory beyond question 
to the Supreme Court and to Congress 
under Public Law 15. “Yet,” he added, 
“as always, there is a small majority 
urging us for the sake of short-sighted 
expediency to run the risk of halfway 
measures. Why gamble with the future 
by passing less adequate rating laws?” 

Saying that Congress might provide 
for the Federal incorporation of insur- 
ance companies in such a manner as to 
immunize them from state taxes and 
that there is also danger to the agency 
system as indicated by experience with 
the cost-plus-a-fixed-fee program on 
wartime contracts, Mr. MclIall said that 
with the legislatures of forty-three states 
this is the last oppor- 
legislation before ex- 
moratorium under the 
ultimatum of Congress, and before 
January 1, 1948, state laws regulating 
rates and other concerted activities and 
state laws regulating other practices 
prohibited by the Federal Anti-Trust 
Acts must be enacted. 


Door Will Be Open 


Mr. McFall said that insurance is now 
under surveillance of the Congress and 
of the Department of Justice, and called 
attention to the recent statement of the 
\ttorney General expressing regret that 
the moratorium was granted and warn- 
ing that “the door will be open for 
reconsideration in 1948.” In conclusion 
he said: 

“This challenge can be met by the en- 
actment of the necessary state laws. 
urge you to avert the destructive po- 
tentiality of Federal control. I warn 
you that the only means of preserving 
state supervision is by enacting rating 
laws embodying the principle of effec- 
tive and affirmative regulation. Will 
you meet the challenge?” 


now in session, 
tunity for state 
piration of the 


of the compensation plans in force have 
played a leading part in helping to al- 
leviate the problems of the large insured 
but because they are standardized they 
do not afford sufficient opportunity to 
custom-tailor the rating values in the 
case of large risks and there is no rea- 
son why they should not be afforded a 
variety of plans. “Beyond this,” he said, 
“it is not permissible today under cur- 
rent rating procedures to combine com- 
pensation, general liability and automo- 
bile liability coverages under a single 
over-all retrospective plan, although it 
is possible to accomplish this in part in 
those states where the third party lia- 
bility coverages are not subject to rate 
regulation.” 


Allows Wide Latitude 


As to the future, Mr. Heinrich said 
that plans should be provided for the 
optional combinations of the three forms 
of coverage on an interstate basis for 
interstate risks. He said that the All- 
Industry casualty and surety bill allows 
the widest conceivable latitude for the 
development of rating plans without 
specific limitation as to the kind or 
number that may be devised. 

In conclusion Mr. Heinrich said: 

“Certainly any insurance carrier in- 
terested in affording workmen’s com- 
pensation coverage, general _ liability 
coverage and automobile liability cover- 
age to any risk considers the risk in 
its entirety, whether this coverage is 
to be provided on a guaranteed cost 
basis or under some retrospective rating 
procedure. Why then try to justify to 
an insured retrospective rating plans 
which treat with only certain of the 
coverages or apply on some restricted 
territorial basis when these lines of 
demarcation are purely technical limita- 
tions of our own making ? 

“The casualty insurance business, to- 
gether with other branches of the in- 
surance industry, is headed for an era 
of uncertainty, but if our rating proce- 
dures and filings as they pertain to 
casualty insurance are administered in 
such a way as to permit a liberal and 
flexible approach to the problems now 
facing large risks and their insurers, 
through over-all retrospective rating 
plans which may be applied without the 
necessity of cutting up such risks into 
little parts and treating each part sep- 
arately, a truly worthwhile goal will 
have been achieved.” 


Dick Addresses Forum on 
Claims, Public Relations 


Addressing one of the 
forums of Pittsburgh 
February 17, on “Claims and 
Robert W. Dick, assistant 
manager, claims bureau, Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives, said at 
the outset that the claims bureau of the 
association does not adjust any claims, 
but its approach to casualty claims is 
an all-embracing one. In 1946, the bu- 
reau. made claim approx- 
imately 100 places and many more have 
been made this year, he said. 

Mr. Dick said it is anticipated that 
1947 will find the claim departments of 


casualty companies handling more claims 
than last year due to these four condi- 
tions: delapidated cars on the highways; 
highways in a bad state of repair; lack 
of respect for property rights of others; 
drunken drivers. * 

Saying that adoption of financial re- 
sponsibility laws leads to increase in 





educational 
Insurance Day, 
Public 


Relations,” 


surveys in 


Sweet Tells Why Business 
Needs Fidelity Protectic 


C. R. Sweet, manager, 
department, Ocean Accident & Gu. +. 
antee Corp., was speaker on “\\! 
Business Needs Fidelity Protection” 
the fidelity educational forum on Pi; 
burgh Insurance Day, February 17. a 
said estimates of employers through 
the country who are not covered by 
fidelity bonds run from 50% to 75% anid 
fidelity losses not covered are shen 
$500,000,000 per year. He cited some 
examples of losses paid to illustrate the 
degree of underinsurance in fide! lity 
coverage. 

Mr. Sweet recommended that insur- 
ance producers build up files of fick lity 
losses to demonstrate to their clients 
that such losses do happen and might 
happen to them. The necessity for fidel- 
ity coverage should be presented not 
on the basis of how remote the possi- 
bility of loss may be, but how large a 
loss could be developed before discovery 
and whether such a loss could be borne 
by the business without any fidelity 
protection. Most businesses, and cer 
tainly the smaller ones, he said, need 
protection against employe dishonesty 
just as much as they need fire and 
liability insurance protection, and_ the 
producer should see that his clients 
realize that need. 


Should Cover All Employes 


“The producer,” he said, “should rec- 

ouunend that a modern form of blanket 
bond be carried in an adequate amount 
to protect the business against financial 
loss by dishonesty of all its employes. 
To pick out only certain employes for 
coverage is dangerous.” 
_While the most important considera- 
tion in carrying a fidelity bond is the 
protection that it actually affords when 
a loss occurs, he said, he listed the 
following collateral benefits: 

A bonding company investigates em 
ployes who handle money or property, 
making it possible for the employer to 
weed out those employes who do not 
meet the required standards. 

Experience has proven that an em 
ploye who has been bonded is not so 
likely to cause a loss for fear the bond- 
ing company will make it hard for him 
if he causes a loss on the bond. 

There is the added security which the 
employer who has been bonded has 
when he carries a fidelity bond in deal- 
ing with his bank, or with others where 
his credit is a factor. 

Even if no outside credit is desired 
or needed, if assets appearing on the 
financial statement are in fact false as 
a result of an employe’s helping himselt 
to funds, a fidelity bond will provide 
protection for the invested capital in 
the business. 


special 





claims with corresponding increase 0! 
units insured, Mr. Dick said that the 
claim adjuster of the present era must 
overcome prejudices of the past. “Preju 
dices,” he said, “have been created by 
the handling of small automobile prop- 
erty damage claims. He has also inhier- 
ited the exaggerated claims witli hich 
we are familiar and which were 1n part, 
at least, self-induced. His claim handling 


must be on such a high plane t it 
will dissipate the prejudices reflectc’ by 
the allegations of non-existent per nal 
injuries with the thought that 1 will 
expedite the payment of the property 


damage claim.” 
Mr. Dick said that the claims |) reat 
has taken an active part in organ:zing 


casualty claim managers’ council and 
a nation-wide arbitration agreem: las 
been put into effect so that most ‘ter 
company disputes can be dispos«( 0! 
with harmony and without adver ub- 


licity. By the end of the year, |) 
forty-two of these councils will lave 
been organized, 
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In the Field of Risk 


BLADES TELLS BROKERS 
e & Camby’s Forum Speaker Holds 


Atiention With Case History; Out- 


y 
: lines Survey Objectives 
To.n R. Blades, insurance adviser at 
“) ( ourch Street, New York, and one 
at t best in his field, held the close 
attention of more than 500. brokers, 
aeen's and company men at the White 
. & C.mby, Inc. forum meeting Monday 
ut aftersoon in the grand ballroom’ of 
Dy Hote! Biltmore, N. Y. His subject was 
id “What Brokers Should Know About the 
ut Insurance Survey” and Mr. Blades lived 
ne up advance publicity by giving his 
he jrank comments on the. need for a prop- 
ly erly -onducted survey rather than “any 
sort of review of the insurance affairs 
Ae fa business concern or other entity.” 
ty He was critical of the so-called insur- 
its ance survey which is conducted less for 
ht education than for the avowed purpose 
I. of getting the account transferred . to 
ot the surveyor, or those which are made 
s1- so as to persuade the insured to expand 
a his coverage, or those which merely pro- 
ry duce an offer to obtain the same protec- 
ne tion at lower cost. 
ey Research in the Field of Risk 
ei] Declaring that the survey idea _ pos- 
ty sesses real merit, Mr. Blades said that 
id “it is a shame to arouse public skepticism 
ir by offering such a wide assortment of 
1s studies and reports.” In his own mind, 
the survey is research in the field of 
risk, and by that he meant that “suc- 
cessful completion of such an investiga- 
( tion requires the use of the same or- 
el derly, thorough and dependable methods 
nt which workers in scientific fields regu- 
al larly employ.” He regards as equally 
S, essential the scientist’s open mind and 
or his refusal to quit as long as any phase 
of a problem remains unexplored, and 
l- said: “Practical experience has con- 
he vinced me that this sort of technique is 
on not only indispensable but also gets ex- 
1€ ceptional results.” 

The speaker then explained that the 
T survey must also qualify by virtue of 
y, the objectives that it seeks, so as to 
to make certain that all the information 
ot which the surveyor and client ought to 

have on the client’s insurance affairs 
T will be obtained and disclosed. To fulfill 
$0 this requirement Mr. Blades said the 
- survey must promise to determine the 
m following : 

l. If the client or prospect is ade- 
he quately insured against the risks of 
as casual loss to which he is exposed. 

I- 2. If the coverage maintained is ar- 

re ranged in the most advantageous man- 
ner, 

a 3. If each policy or bond is correct in 

he form and text. 

AS 4. If the insurance is provided in the 

lf most economical manner. 

le _5. If the insurance has been obtained 

in Irom proper sources. 

6. If administration of the client’s in- 

surance affairs is proficient. 

What Complete Questionnaire Should 
7 Develop 
st _ After indicating the sizable volume of 
ss information which is needed to deter- 
< mine the nature and potentiality of 
D risks and giving a few samples of the 
a type of data required, Mr. Blades stated 
h that a complete questionnaire should 
t “ea p between 200 and 300 items of 
wt asic information depending upon the 
it clier s size and business. He declared: 
a It i, hardly necessary to state that the 
“ reliability of the facts will be influenced 
“I by manner in which they are ob- 
‘a tain It is my practice to get as much 

data as possible by personal examination 
" Qe Pp operty and personal examination 
2 t documents. I learned long ago that 
me clier do not keep up-to-date on the de- 
- tails f their affairs, and they sometimes 
“a sive nswers that later prove incorrect. 
a A single example of how the surveyor 
‘8 Puts he information to work will show 
A the cliable data are essential. Suppose 
“a = irvey is being made for a client 

Who owns or uses property in several 








ns of the United States. 


As fire 





is the first risk in his catalog, the sur- 
veyor starts his inventory by deciding 
first whether each of the client’s struc- 
tures, or its contents, is subject to dam- 
age by fire, and second, the maximum 
amount of loss possible. Of course he 


will be unwilling to concede that any 
building is actually fireproof, so he is 
forced to anticipate the worst and 


classify each unit as a possible total loss 
regardless of construction or protection. 
In addition, he will investigate if, and 
to what extent, the client’s revenue from 
the property would be impaired by its 


destruction. Processing each item of 
property in this manner gives the sur- 
veyor an accurate ‘den of how the 


client’s interests may be affected by fire. 
“By identical procedure he reaches ap- 
propriate conclusions respecting the bal- 
ance of the risks in his catalog, making 
such distinctions as may seem proper on 
account of differences in construction, 
location, exposure or other relevant fac- 
tors. However, discrimination is possible 
only because the surveyor has adequate 
information. 
“When the 
been finished, 


inventory of risks has 
the surveyor is ready to 
establish the client’s insurance require 
ments. He should remember, of course, 
that his real objective is to determine 
if the client is adequately insured. | 
hope his common sense will caution him 


that ‘adequacy’ is a relative condition, 
varying with the magnitude of the 
client’s resources. 

“After the client’s insurance require- 


ments have been settled, the surveyor 
should prepare a synopsis of the cover- 
age provided by the client’s policies. By 
matching this synopsis against the 
client’s insurance requirements, the dis- 
crepancies in the client’s protection will 
become apparent.” 
Gaps in Insurance 


One of the most helpful portions of 
Mr. Blades’ address was when he d's- 
cussed gaps in insurance disclosed by 
some of the surveys he has made. He 
declared that uninsured U. & O. ex- 
posures are revealed by 95% of his sur- 
veys, saying: “Probably heute the un- 
derwriters prefer it so, this form of cov- 
erage is often written to apply sepa- 
rately to each plant operated by the in- 


sured. This enables the underwriters to 
limit the amount of their liability at 
each location. Surveys which we have 


made for clients who produce at several 
locations have invariably disclosed that 
some of the plants are interdepend- 
€nt... ~. 
“A similar gap in 
quently discovered in cases where the 
client operates a single plant but de- 
pends upon other manufacturers to sup- 


insurance is fre- 


ply essential parts. If these parts are 
made in accordance with the client’s 
specifications, or perhaps from dies fur- 


nished by the client, and the supplier is 
forced out of business by some casualty, 
the client may be compelled to suspend 
production until a new source is estab- 
lished. Use and occupancy insurance 
confined to the client’s factory does not 


(Continued on Page 44) 




















UNION CASUALTY COMPANY 


THE ONLY INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPECIALIZING EXCLUSIVELY IN A. & H. GROUP INSURANCE 


Approximately 60,000 wage earners sisal 
protected under our Plan 
to the requirements of each industry. 





INQUIRIES INVITED 





345 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Phone: MUrray Hill 4-7780 


expertly adjusted 








SEABOARD SURETY’S RESULTS 


Total Assets Up to $9,219,224 and Net 
Premiums to $2,024,336; 1946 Profit 
Was $567,560 


The Seaboard Surety of New York en- 
1946 both 
in financial growth and production ga‘ns. 
Its total admitted assets as of last De- 
cember 31 were $9,219,224 compared with 


joyed one of its best years 


$9,124,248 at the close of 1945. Of its 
total assets $7,271,241 was invested in 
stocks and bonds, valued on the ap- 
proved Insurance Commissioner’s basis, 
and $1,748,598 in cash in office and 
banks. 


Net premiums written by the Seaboard 
last year totaled $2,024,336 compared 
with $1,875,468 in 1945. Gain from under- 
writing and investments was shown at 


$567,560. Loss and loss expense ratio 
combined in 1946 was 13.3% compared 
with 27.9% the previous year. 


As of last December 31 the company 
showed a voluntary reserve of $1,129,910 
which, with paid-up capital of $1,000,000 
and surplus of $4,000,000, gave a surplus 
to policyholders of vaseline 


VISIT HARTFORD'S S H. O. 
George H. Moloney, Addison C 
Posey, Harry A. Kearney and George 
T. Merrick, vice presidents of the Hart- 





ford Accident & Indemnity Co., who 
are in charge respectively, of the com 
pany’s Western, Pacific and New York 


departments, are in Hartford this week 


conferring with Paul Rutherford, presi- 
dent of the company, and other com- 
pany officials. 
BEAN IN NEW ENGLAND FIELD 
The Fireman’s Fund Indemnity and 
Western National Indemnity Cos. an- 
nounce the appointment of Ernest W. 
Bean as special representative for the 


New Hampshire and 
Man 


states of Vermont, 
Maine. His headquarters are at 


chester, N. H. 
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Personal Property Floater 
Policy Now Available 


TO BETTER SERVE OUR AGENTS AND INSUREDS 
WE ANNOUNCE THE PERSONAL 
PROPERTY FLOATER 
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Four New Officers of 
Massachusetts Bonding 

FLYNN, ROTHWELL DIRECTORS 

A. Lawrence Peirson Elected V.P.; 
Messrs. Johnson, Sessions and Con- 


nolly Elected Assistant Secretaries 


board of directors of the 


The Massa 
chusetts Bonding at its recent meeting 
elected Lawrence Peirson, who is in 


charge of the company’s metropolitan 
department in Boston, to be a_ vice 
president, and promoted to rank of as 
sistant secretaries: Elmer E Johnson, 
who has been manager of agencies; Wil- 
liam A. Sessions, assistant manager, 
New York branch office, in charge of 
bonding lines, and Arthur T. Connolly, 
assistant manger, New York office, in 


charge of the casualty department, The 
latter two will continue to serve as as 
sistant managers in New York, 

John J. Flynn, vice president of the 
company for many years, was elected to 
the board of directors. \nother election 


to the board was 
dent of the Bay State Milling 
Massachusetts and Wisconsin. 
The promotions of Messrs. Peirson, 
Johnson, and Connolly have 
been popularly received and are in 
recognition of fine service rendered 


Paul Rothwell, presi- 


Co. of 


Sessions 


the 


Higher Auto Rates 


(Continued from Page 39) 
frequency, can be held to a lower level 
than prevailed in the pre-war era. 


Leslie’s Statement to Public 


William Leslie, general manager of the 
bureau, explained this week that a heavy 


mcrease in the relative number of auto 
mobile liability claims received and the 
inuch greater cost of settling these 


claims were the principal reasons for the 
new rate adjustments. Since the end of 
vasoline rationing, he disclosed, the fre- 

quency of claims submitted to insurance 
companies has increased in keeping with 
the mounting number of 


trafic acci 
dents. In addition he said, it now costs 
30% more to settle the average bodily 
injury claim than it did in 1941, while 
the cost of settling the average property 


damage claim is up approximately 80% 
“Insurance rates,” Mr. Leslie 
“are based upon claim payments. 


said, 


When 


accidents and claims declined in the 
war years by reason of the restricted 
use of cars, rates were reduced to re- 
flect this decline in exposure. When ac- 
cidents mounted after V-J Day, rates 
had to be adjusted upward. The con- 
tinued rise in accidents, coupled with 
increasing claim costs, forced this fur- 
the r rate advancement. 


accidents can be reduced 

and the extent to which they are re 
duced by more careful driving and the 
application of accident prevention meas- 
ures will largely determine the trend of 
future rate revisions.” 


“Automobile 
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“Graphic Insurance Audit” Published 
By U.S. F. & G. for Agency Use 


“The Graphic Insurance Audit,” an 
audit-survey for business concerns, has 
been compiled for the use of agents ot 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co. by J. Dillard Hall, assistant agency 
director of the company. It is a com- 
panion piece to the company’s “Personal 
Insurance Audit” which describes fifty- 
seven separate kinds of protection avail- 
able to the home owner or professional 
man, and like that audit, is illustrated 
throughout. 

As described by Mr. Hall, in view of 
the fact that in every town or city there 
are upward of 400° specific businesses 
with similar exposures, such as drug 
stores, gencral stores, contractors, Manu- 
facturers, office buildings, hotels, schools, 
etc., the audit has been prepared to 
show illustrations of hazards that might 
be applicable to any of these businesses 
and coverage designed to fit their needs. 

The book is highly personalized, the 
agent’s name and other pertinent items 
may be typed in. Beside the illustrations 
of each hazard, there is a space for a 
star—the gold star symbolizing the cov- 
erage already carried; red star, insurance 
not in force but suggested; green star, 
insurance not applicable. 

Eliminates Detail Work 


Advantages of the audit are listed as 
follows: it eliminates approximately 75% 
of the detail work heretofore required 
in preparing survey; contains printed 
pages for coverage—illustrated and de- 
fined—and pages can be inserted in any 
sequence desired; on page opposite 
coverage, provides space for present 1n- 
surance carried—amount, premium, ex- 
piration, company and agency; blank 
sheets permit of suggestions and recom- 
mendations and additional sheets may 
be inserted if necessary; recapitulation 
sheet in back of book may be used as 
a guide. 

The purpose of the book is perhaps 
best expressed in the foreword, directed 
to the client or prospective client, which 
says: 

“In preparing this audit we aim _ to 
point out to you the casualty and bond 
exposures to which your firm is sub- 
ject; the forms of coverage available to 
protect your firm against these exposures 
and to present a general guide to as- 


sist you in selecting the forms of pro- 
tection best adapted to your needs, 

“In all cases an assured should read 
the bonds and policies finally selected, 
since this audit is only a brief outline 
of the coverage available, and in the 
event of conflict, error, omission or 
ambiguity, the terms and conditions of 
signed bonds and policies (including all 
riders) will govern. 

Possibility of Loss 


“We sugest that in determining your 
insurance program, due consideration be 
given to the possibility of a large single 
loss which might seriously deplete the 
assets of your firm, while considering 
also probabilities. The average insurance 
buyer is, perhaps, naturally inclined to 
think of probabilities rather than pos- 
sibilities; but no matter how improbable 
a loss may seem, if that loss does occur 
and is uninsured, the assets of a busi- 
ness will be depleted to the extent of 
such loss.” 

The book, which is copywrited by the 
company, describes all types of bonds, 
liability and workmen’s compensation in- 
surance. A sample copy is being for- 
warded to each agent of the U. S. F. & 
G., and requisitions for adequate supplies 
will be filled without cost. 

_ Mr. Hall has been working on the 
idea of this audit-survey for many 
months and already has tested it out. 
The finished product amply justifies the 
time and effort that has gone into it. 


BROWN GOES TO DETROIT 


Former Resident Vice President at 
Albany, N. Y., Transferred by 
Fidelity & Deposit 
Baxter C. Brown, formerly resident 
vice president at Albany, N. Y., for the 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland and 
American Bonding Co. of Baltimore, 
has been appointed to the same position 
in Detroit. He George L. 
3ortz, who has resigned to become as- 
sociated with a Detroit construction 

firm, 

Mr. Brown has been a member of 
the F. & Ds field organization for 
twenty-seven years and to his 
post at Albany had managed the com- 
panies’ branch offices in Buffalo, Omaha 
and Kansas City. He has been in AI- 
bany for the past three years, during 
which time he supervised his companies’ 
activities in the territories of their up- 
state New York and Connecticut offices. 

Allyn J. Crooker and C. A. Keith 
continue at Detroit as manager and 
assistant manager, respectively. 


succeeds 


prior 





ADDRESS VA. C. & S. MEN 

Speakers at the January meeting of 
the Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
Association of Richmond, Va., were 
Theo W. Kelley, president, Virginia As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents; J. Earle 
Dunford, manager of this association, 
and T. Nelson Parker, its attorney. D. 
Orville Lahy, Great American Indemnity 
Co., president of the C. & S. organiza- 
tion, introduced the speakers. 





ST. LOUIS BONDING COURSE 

The Insurance Board of St. Louis is 
sponsoring classes in fidelity and surety 
bonds, which began February 10. Fred 
H. Doetiges, manager, Fidelity & De- 
posit Co, is chief instructor, assisted by 
James R. Searles and W. E. Henderson, 
Jr., both also of the F. & D. 








Cc. J. SIMONS STAFF CHANGES 
Schoenknect, Croland, Covert Promoted 
to V.P.’s; Latter Has Special Haz- 
ards; Dooley Heads Claims Dept. 
C. J. Simons & Co., prominent Newark 
agency, has appointed John W. Covert 
vice president in charge of special haz- 
ards, and Frank Dooley as manager 
of its claim department. In addition, 
Charles J. Simons, president of the 
agency, announces the promotions of 
William L. Schoenknect and William H. 
Croland to be vice presidents. As pre- 
viously announced, Mr. Croland is in 
charge of the group life division of this 
agency. Mr. Schoenknect has been as- 
sociated with the organization for more 
than twenty years. 
Mr. Covert’s career began in 1916 
with Willcox, Peck & Hughes, New 
York brokerage house, to which he re- 
urned following World War I service 
Later he went to Cleveland as_ vice 
president of E. P. Lenhan & Co. In re- 
cent years he has been insurance mana- 
ger in the Saranac Realty Co., Newark. 
Before joining the Simons agency Mr 
Dooley was with the Loyalty Group for 
twelve years as claim examiner. He is 


well known as a tennis champion 
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TRAVELERS PROMOTES Two 





Robbins Manager at Louisville; Lon. 
caster Advanced at Houston; 
Two Are Transferred 
Two promotions, two transfers, and 
an appointment in the casualty, fidelity 
and surety departments are announced 

by the Travelers Insurance Cos. 

Jesse M. Robbins, assistant manaser 
at Atlanta, Ga. has been 
manager at Louisville, Ky. 

Alden L. Lancaster, field assistant at 
Houston, Tex., has been promoted 
,assistant manager of that office. 

Che headquarters of J. Frank Puch 
Jr., field assistant, have been chanced 
from Waycross, Ga., to Atlanta, and 
George L. Lilley, field assistant, has 
moved his headquarters from Chicago 
to Evanston, III. 

Robert W. Brown of Wichita, Kans,, 
has been appointed field assistant and 
will be given a definite assignment upon 
completion of the course in the train- 
ing school. 


appointed 


A. L. Felsenheld Partner 
In Jay & Jay of Newark 


_ Albert L. Felsenheld, A. & H. special- 
ist in New Jersey production circles, has 
been made a partner in the Newark 
agency firm of Jay & Jay, 965 Broad 
St: Mr. Felsenheld started thirteen vears 
ago in the same office as an independent 
broker, and has built up a good reputa- 
tion. 

In addition to his A. & H.,, life and 
general business, he will extend his serv- 
ice to include estate planning and _ pro- 
gramming. Among his affiliations, Mr. 
Felsenheld is a member of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Association of 
Newark. 


Hawkeye Casualty Makes 
Changes at Des Moines 


Lyle Phillips, formerly manager of 
the Illinois division of the Hawkeye 
Casualty Co., has been transferred to 
the home office at Des Moines, to serve 
as manager of the company’s automo- 
bile underwriting department. The com- 
pany has named Forrest Doyle to man- 
age the underwriting of compensation, 
liability, burglary and plate glass lines. 

Two additional appointments in the 
claims department are announced by the 
Hawkeye Casualty: Dean Royse and 
Harold Cherrington, both veterans of 
World War II and formerly with the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


Richmond Firm Writes Big 
Comp. and Liability Line 


Tabb, Brockenbrough & Ragland, 
Richmond, Va., agency has placed in- 
surance of the Reynolds Metal Co., cov- 
ering its fifty-eight plants in nineteen 
states and four foreign countries, for 
compensation and public liability. The 
plants have a total value of approxi- 
mately $250,000,000. 

A number of the plants are in the 
Richmond area and R. S. Reynolds, 
president of the company, said that in 
placing the business with a Richmond 
agency, the policy of the company 0! 
doing business with firms in localities 
where it operates is being carried out. 
The insurance, negotiated by Siuart 
Ragland of the Richmond agency, 10r- 
merly written by Liberty Mutual /isut- 
ance Co. will now be carried in the 
Travelers, for which the firm is general 
agent. 








CAIN DETROIT MANAGER 


Ralph Cain has been promoted |) the 
American Casualty of Reading the 
post of resident manager in charee 0! 
its Detroit branch office. He pres vusly 
served for two terms as manager of the 
company’s Charleston, West Va. office. 
Mr. Cain Jas had more than twenty 
years of field and branch office expert 
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Aetna Insurance Group Promotes Six 
In Fire and Casualty Companies 


\< announced briefly in The Eastern 
Underwriter last week, the board of 
directors of the Aetna Insurance Group, 
at ifs annual promoted five 
offic: rs in the home office and one at 


meeting, 


Those promoted were: 

Edward I. Taylor, vice president of 
the Century Indemnity Co. and_ the 
Standard Surety & Casualty Co. of N. 
y., as elected vice president of the 
four fire companies of the group—Aetna 
(Fire) Insurance Co., World Fire & 
Marine, Piedmont Fire Insurance Co. 
and Standard Insurance Co. of N. Y.; 
Henry P. Latham, assistant secretary of 
the fire companies was elected secretary 
of those companies; Assistant Secretary 
Frank W. Stickels of the casualty com- 
panics was made assistant secretary of 
the fire companies also; General Agents 
Richard M. Hooker and Frank A. Aiken 
were elected assistant secretaries of the 
fire companies and the appointment of 
Edward B. Craven, as assistant manager 
of the western department at Chicago 
was approved. 

Taylor and Latham 

Vice President Taylor joined the 
Century Indemnity Co. in May, 1926, 
as acting claim attorney. He is a native 
of New York City and a graduate of 
New York University Law School. He 
engaged in the private practice of law 
for a time and became associated with a 
large casualty insurance company in 1911, 
first in New York and later in Boston. 
He was elected assistant secretary of 
the Century Indemnity in June of 


1926 and was made vice president Febru- 
ary 1, 1927. When the Aetna Insurance 
Co. acquired the Standard Surety & 
Casualty Co. in 1941, Mr. Taylor was 
elected vice president of that company 
also. 

Mr. Latham, elected secretary of the 
fire companies, joined the Aetna in 1925 
as an assistant examiner in the Home 
Office. He was born in Willimantic, 
Conn., and was educated at Phillips 
Exeter Academy and Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute. In 1926 he was sent 
to Arkansas as a special agent and 
became Arkansas state agent in 1930. 
In February of 1946 he was brought 
back to the Home Office and elected 
an assistant secretary. 

Stickels and Hvoker 

Mr. Stickels, elected assistant secre- 
tary of each of the six companies com- 
prising the Aetna Insurance Group, is 
a native of Torrington, Conn, ‘He joined 
the Aetna in 1918 as a member of the 
accounting department and was _ trans- 
ferred to the brokerage department 
where he remained until 1928. At that 
time he was appointed auditor for the 
Century Indemnity. In 1941 he was 
elected assistant secretary of the Century 
and the Standard S. & C. In December, 
1945, when the Aetna Insurance Group 
established a business administration de- 


partment, Mr. Stickels was placed in 
charge. 
Mr. Hooker, elected assistant secretary 


of the Aetna and its fire company sub- 
sidiaries, was born in Louisville, Ky. 
He was educated at Syracuse University 
and joined the Aetna in April, 1940, as 
state agent for the central New York 
territory. Prior to that he had been 
with the New York Fire Insurance 


Rating Organization and he had also 
served as New York State special agent 
for two well-known fire insurance com- 
panies. He was made a general agent 
of the Aetna and brought to the home 
office in January, 1945. 

Aiken and Craven 

Mr. Aiken, promoted from general 
agent to assistant secretary, is a native 
of Mamaroneck, New York. He was 
graduated from Williston Academy in 
1925, and entered the insurance business 
in the New York office of a well known 
casualty company where for four years 
he specialized in casualty underwriting 
and production. Krom 1929 until he 
joined the Aetna in 1938, he was con- 
nected with a New York marine organ- 
ization. He served for two years as 
assistant marine manager in the Aetna’s 
New York office. He left the Aetna for 
a time, but returned in 1945 and was 
brought to the home office in the 
capacity of general agent. Mr. Aiken 
has made broad studies in the field of 
protection and indemnity underwriting, 
including liability risks © commonly 
written by marine interests. He also 
is a specialist on the underwriting of 
bridges and at one time served as chair- 
man of the bridge rating committee of 
the Inland Marine Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. 

Appointment of Mr. Craven as as- 
sistant manager comes after twenty- 
three years of service to the company 
in the home office at Hartford and the 
western department at Chicago. He was 
educated at the University of Minne- 
sota and the Law University of Colorado. 
He passed his state examinations and 
was admitted to the Colorado bar in 
1923. He joined the Century Indemnity 
in 1927 as a claim adjuster. He spent 
some time at the home office in Hartford 
before he was transferred to Chicago. 
For, three years prior to this he had 
served the Aetna as a special agent 
and also was a fire and later a_ hail 
claim adjuster. 














45 YEARS WITH STANDARD 

C. S. Kidder, Purchasing Department 
Head, Honored at Reception 
on Anniversary 

At a special reception held at the 
home office of the company, Charles S. 
Kidder, superintendent of the purchas- 
ing department of the Standard Acci- 
dent Insurance Co., Detroit, was hon- 
ored on the occasion of his forty-fifth 
anniversary with the company on Mon- 
day, February 10. 

In an office bedecked with flowers, 
Mr. Kidder was congratulated by com- 
pany officers and members of the com- 
pany’s Old-Timers Club. He was also 
the recipient of a radio from his friends 
in the organization. 

Mr. Kidder, who is one of the Stand- 
ard’s oldest employes in point of service, 
started with the company in 1902, in the 
personal accident and health department. 
A little later he was put in charge of 
supplies. Today he is superintendent of 
the Standard’s purchasing department, a 
position in which he supervises the pur- 
chases of company supplies, as well as 
shipments of materials to the company’s 
representatives in the field. The Stand- 
ard’s purchasing and supply department 
includes a modern printing plant. 

Mr. Kidder is a member of the De 
troit Purchasing Agents Association, and 
the Graphic Arts Association of Michi- 
gan. 

His hobby is archery and he has for 
many years been active in the activities 
of the Detroit Archers Club. He is also 
a member of the Mullet Lake Conserva- 
tion Club, Oakland County Conservation 
Club, the Michigan Bowman Hunters, 
Michigan Archery Association and the 
National Field Archers Association. 

MINN. PLANE LIABILITY BILL 

Minnesota House File 222 requires 
privately-owned airplanes to _ carry 
liability and property damage insurance. 
It specifies $20,000 for injury to one 
person and $50,000 in any one accident. 
Property damage coverage set is $10,000. 





*Stocks and Bonds 

Real Estate Ss 
Cash in Office and Banks 
Accrued Interest 
Outstanding Premiums 


Accounts Receivable 





Total Admitted Assets 


SEABOARD SURETY COMPANY 


ROBERT W. WATT, PRESIDENT 


Financial Statement — December 31, 1946 


ASSETS 


$7,27 1,240.83 
47,012.00 
1,748,598.34 
15,498.22 
123,091.64 
13,783.02 





$9,219,224.05 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Claim Reserve 
Other Reserves 
Voluntary Reserve . 
Capital Stock 
Surplus .. 


Total Liabilities 


*Bonds and Stocks are valued on basis approved by National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


Securities carried at $766,013.76 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 


HOME OFFICE: 80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 


$1,469,335.61 
924,125.34 
695,853.46 
1,129,909.64 

| 000,000.00 
4,000,000.00 
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V. D. Cliff Chairman, F. V. Cliff, 
President, Federal Life & Casualty 


The board of directors of the Federal 
Life & Casualty Co., Detroit, announce 
the election of Vincent D. Cliff, for- 
merly president, to chairman of the 
board; of Frank D. Cliff, formerly execu- 
tive vice president, to president, and of 
Kthel Hunter Billingsly, who has been 
office manager, to secretary. These ap- 
pointments became effective February 12. 

The Cliffs have long been a famous 
father and son team. V. D. Cliff, found- 
er of the company, was born December 
21, 1866 at Zumbo Falls, Minn. He 
started in the accident and health busi- 
ness in 1891, as cashier and office man- 
ager of Northwestern Benevolent Asso- 
ciation at Duluth, Minn., later becoming 
secretary and manager of that company. 

In 1906, he realized his lifelong am- 
bition to organize and head a company 

f his own—known at first as the Fed- 
eral Casualty Co. The company gradu- 
ally absorbed a number of other com- 
panies and from time to time moved to 
larger quarters as its business grew and 
it was necessary to add to the company’s 
personnel. In 1929, life insurance was 


John R. Blades Talk 


(Continued from Page 41) 


cover the loss incurred by the client 
while the supplier is suspended. 

“The use and occupancy risk most 
often found uninsured, or incompletely 
insured, is the possibility of suspension 
of production due to accidents to pres 
sure vessels or vital power equipment. 
The rates charged for insurance to cover 
this exposure, and the abiding faith 
which plant engineers have in the relia- 
bility of such apparatus, apparently make 
it easy for management to shut their 
eves to this risk. 

“Contractual agreements are an ex 
ceptionally prolific source of uninsured 
exposures. In the course of a survey 
which we made for a chain of stores we 
discovered that it would have cost the 
client more than $2,000,000. to fulfill all 
the uninsured obligations which they 
had assumed in twenty-two — leases 
Among other things, they had agreed to 
pay the additional cost of replacing 
buildings destroyed or damaged by fire 
or other casualty over and above the 
money recovered by the landlord from 
insurance. The landlord’s insurance was 
limited to the depreciated value of the 
structures hence could not be expected 
to defray more than 60 to 75% of the 
cost of a new building. In addition to 
this, local ordinances stipulated that the 
new buildings would have to be fire- 
resistive, which would increase the re- 
placement expense as much as 100% in 
some cases, 

“When values and rebuilding costs 
were finally established by appraisers, it 
was possible to determine that the sums 
which the chent might have been re- 
quired to expend ranged from $20,000 to 
$600,000. The client would have gone on 
indefinitely, blissfully ignorant of these 
enormous liabilities if our procedural 
standards had not compelled us to read 
the leases. 

“Every survey discloses examples of 
insufficient property insurance, that is 
coverage too low in amount to either 
satisfy the co-insurance clause or pro- 
vide full reimbursement for the maxi- 
mum possible loss. Uninsured liability 
(both legal and contractual) for injury 
to the person or property of others is 
discovered in a surprising number of 
cases. Insurance against crime losses is 
often found incomplete or too low in 
amount, and the same may be said of in- 
surance covering property in tran- 
arr 


Other Objectives of the Survey 


Among other objectives of the survey 
Mr. Blades listed (1) to determine if 


added to accident and health and the 
company name changed to its present 


one, 
A. & H. Leader 

Mr. Cliff is a leader in the A. & H. 
field, and is so recognized in the busi- 
ness. He was one of the founders of 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, which was an outgrowth of 
the old Detroit Conference which he 
organized in 1903. He was president of 
the conference for two years. 

Frank V. Cliff was born December 12, 
1904 at Saginaw, Mich., and was educated 
at the College of Commerce and Finance 
of the University of Detroit. He started 
his insurance career as a solicitor and 
joined the home office staff in 1926. He 
became successively chief underwriter, 
vice president in 1929, and secretary in 
1930. In 1943 he was elected executive 
vice president and granted the same 
powers and authority as the president of 
the company. For several years he 
served on the executive committee of 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference. 

BIG YEAR FOR BANKERS IND. 
1946 Premium Volume Was $8,188,910; 
Assets Up to $13,241,003; Showed 
Underwriting Loss of $176,340 
The Bankers Indemnity, casualty affil- 
iate of the American of Newark Group, 
closed 1946 with net premiums written 
of $8,188,910, a gain of $2,161,179 over the 
previous year. Total assets of the com- 
pany as of December 31, 1946, were $13,- 
241,003, a gain of $1,197,904. Capital and 

surplus each remain at $1,000,000. 

The exceptional expansion in pre- 
mium writings required the addition of 
$1,088,214 to the unearned premium re- 
serve, which totaled $4,069,271. Addi- 
tions to reserves and unfavorable ex- 
perience in the automobile and burglary 
classifications produced a statutory un- 
derwriting loss of $176,340. 

Net investment income was $341,522 
and ‘dividends paid amounted to $140,- 
0100. Loss from decrease in market value 
of invested assets amounting to $532,- 
718 was charged to the voluntary con- 
tingent reserve, which stood at $2,012,- 
164 at the year-end. 


the client’s insurance is arranged in the 
most advantageous manner, and in order 
to answer this properly, the surveyor 
must be equipped with a fairly compre- 
hensive knowledge of the various forms 
of insurance contracts and the under- 
writing rules for territories in which the 
client’s property or operations are lo- 
cated; (2) to ascertain if each bond or 
policy held by the client is correct in 
form and text, purpose of which is to 
test the phraseology and elements of 
bonds or policies “as enforceable evi- 
dence of insurance”; (3) to determine if 
the insurance has been obtained in the 
most economical manner, i.e., the lowest 
cost for which the insurance can be 
purchased from the companies in sound 
financial condition; and (4) to determine 
if the insurance is obtained from proper 
sources, and finally, to determine if the 
administration of the client’s insurance 
affairs is proficient. 

“In other words,” said Mr. Blades, “if 
internal supervision of the client’s in- 
surance is inadequate, he ought to know 
what is wrong. Clients cannot always 
blame the broker when something coes 
amiss. There is a limit beyond which a 
broker, as an absentee servant and non- 
employe can go, and the client must 
therefore accept and organize his share 
of responsibility. After investigating the 
client’s methods of internal control, the 
surveyor should he able to offer con- 
structive criticism if it is warranted.” 

Frank J. McCormack, vice president of 
White & Camby, Inc., introduced the 
speaker and acted as moderator in the 
question and answer period which fol- 
lowed Mr. Blades’ formal address. 




















It’s Prahiable cad Easy pe Sell 


Many fieldmen are finding it PROFITABLE to 
sell our new, liberal individual and Family Group 
Hospital policies. Inquire today. 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
. NEW YORK OFFICE: 60 East 42nd Street 
P. E. Tumblety, First Vice-President 





















Life can be better for 
you, too, Mr. Producer 


The theme of our January and February magazine advertis- 
ing is, “life can be better” for the insured when he has an 
agent or broker, for whose “constant, year-round service 
there is no completely satisfactory substitute” . . . 


Our FAMILY POLICY, one of today’s greatest insurance 
values, offers producers an excellent vehicle for demonstrat- 
ing the importance of their service. As an agent or broker 
you can use this exceptional policy to translate your service 
into dollars and cents and thus make life better for you, too. 
Our Agency & Production Department will be glad to assist 
you with detailed information and suggestions. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
"NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
 afiliate: SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPAN* 


GASUALTY + SURETY + AUTOMOBILE + INLAND MARINE 
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Gi don Lauds Benefit 
Plan Offered in N. J. 


sPEAKS TO A. & H. GROUPS 





Call: State Commission’s Program Su- 
perior to R. I. or California Cash 
Sickness Plan 


Declaring that the cash sickness bene- 
ft plan drawn up for present ition to the 
New Jersey legislature by the Eastwood 
Commission on Post-war Economic 
Wellare is considered the best possible 
plan for workers in the state and defi- 
nitely superior to the Rhode Island or 
the California laws, Harold R. Gordon, 
managing director, Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference, addressed the 
meeting of the New Jersey Women’s 
Accident & Health Association at New- 
ark, February 20. 

Due to the interest in Mr. Gordon's 
pearance, the members of the Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New Jersey accepted the invita- 
tion to attend so that it was a large and 
receptive audience that greeted him at 
the dinner meeting held at Hotel Essex 

House, Newark. His subject was “New 
Horizons.” Josephine Meskill, Loyalty 
Group, president of the women’s associa- 
tion, "wredened Mr. Gordon. 

In Experimental Stage 

Mr. Gordon said that medical care 
insurance with respect to medical care 
in the home or at the doctor’s office is 
in an experimental stage, but it has been 
proved that plans can be worked out for 
an adequate medical insurance progr am. 
The speaker said that the idea of a uni- 
form contract and fixed premiums such 
as has been used in the Wisconsin plan 
should be discarded because of the appli- 
cation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
beginning January 1, 1948. But, he said, 
so many medical societies are now look- 
ing with favor upon cash indemnity 
medical insurance in preference to serv- 
ice plans that it behooves all carriers and 
agents to do some experimentation to 
the end that adequate and yet reason- 
ably priced medical care insurance can 
be furnished to the public; otherwise, 
the doctors may be forced to do this 
themselves and lacking a good job done 
by either the doctors or insurance car- 
riers, the state will take over. 

Mr. Gordon said that since Rhode Is- 
land enacted its compulsory cash sick- 
ness act effective in 1943, there has been 
an increasing demand on the part of 
labor and other interests for a plan of 
insurance on a cash indemnity basis to 
indemnify certain workers for loss of 
lime occasioned by non-oce upational ac- 
0 its and illness; this act is operated 

tirely by the state. He contrasted this 

act with the one enacted in California 

last year under which private or state 

insurance is optional and said that in 

California, labor itself advised employes 
to choose private carrier plans. 
New Jersey Commission 

“In your home state of New Jersey 
\ have a state commission which has 
been and still is studying a plan of sick- 
! insurance here for providing cash 
benefits to workers covered under your 
present unemployment compensation act. 
Last year your commission presented 
In its fourth report to the Governor a 
very detailed and comprehensive ‘state- 

of economic conditions created by 
‘iployment through non-occupational 

nts and illness of workers in this 
stutc and submitted a proposed bill that 
revvired employers of four or more per- 


sous to pay benefits according to a 
i ule to workers for unemployment 
Cue to sickness. Employers could self- 
Msure or purchase insurance from pri- 


va ‘arriers. 

“this plan is considered by most econ- 
omists and those with long insurance 
experience as the best plan possible for 
the workers of this state. It is definitely 
ipenor to either the Rhode Island or 








California plans. Your commission now 
has much added experience accumulated 
since its last report, and will shortly 
submit its findings again to your legisla- 
ture. It is to be hoped that your com- 
mission will determine again that private 
insurance is able to do the job without 
the state going into the disability insur- 
ance business, either alone or in compe- 
tition with private carriers. 

“One question is being given serious 
thought by both your commission and 
your Governor. Can private carriers 
furnish protection to small employers— 
those with more than four employes and 
not over twenty-five employes—and ata 
reasonable cost? We all know that the 
past experience of group accident and 
sickness insurance has demonstrated the 
ability of companies to write large em- 
ployers very effectively and efficiently. 
It is not so well known by the public, 
that small employers can be equally as 
well served by private insurance as can 
large employers. 

“It has been demonstrated in several 
states through franchise coverage and 
through the regrouping of small groups 
into larger groups, that such collective 
small groups can be written at no 
greater cost and serviced as effectively 
as large groups. 

“In the compensation field and in 
Massachusetts under their compulsory 
automobile insurance law certain of the 
more hazardous risks are efficiently cov- 
ered by an assigned risk plan. This 
could be applied to a compulsory insur- 
ance plan in New Jersey. 

“To the men and women in the dis- 
ability business in New Jersey, this 
situation represents a distinct challenge 
and a real opportunity. Should your 
commission recommend to your state 
legislature a plan basically similar to 
the one proposed last vear, it will place 
a huge responsibility on your shoulders 
to see that every single employer and 
employe subject to your cash sickness 
act receives assurance of an insurance 
contract at the lowest possible cost and 
the fulfillment of the most efficient serv- 
ice possible. 

“We sincerely and honestly believe we 
can do a better job than can any state 
insurance agency. We must demonstrate 
the truth of this statement. 

“More flexibility is possible through 
private insurance in providing coverage 
for workers and their dependents, such 
as additional benefits for loss of time, 
medical and hospital coverage, and other 
coverage not possible under a_ state 
agency.” 


H. L. Brooks Opens His 
Own Agency in Newark 


Herbert L. Brooks, nationally promi- 
nent agent who is state director from 
New Jersey to the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, opened his own 
general insurance agency this week at 
31 Clinton Street, Newark, to write 
all lines. It will operate under his name, 
and several leading fire and casualty- 
surety companies will be represented. 

This is Mr. Brooks’ thirtieth anni- 
versary year in the insurance business 
and he has devoted most of his career 
to the production end of the business. 
After initial training in rating board 
work he spent six years with the Globe 
Indemnity and then joined Jos. M 
Byrne Co. of Newark. He was there for 
seventeen years, resigning as vice presi- 
dent in charge of the casualty depart- 
ment. For the past year and a half he 
has been vice president of G. E. Jami- 
son, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J., agency. 

Mr. Brooks is a past president of the 
Fssex County Agents’ Association and 
past president of the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Agents. He will play a lead- 
ing role in the forthcoming mid-year 
meeting of NAIA being its program 
chairman and will have the same re- 
sponsibility at the annual meeting next 
fall at Atlantic City. 
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SICKNESS BENEFITS TRENDS 





Mass. Bill for Accident and Sickness 
Benefits; Wash. Gov. Wants Cash 
Sickness Benefits 
The predicted trend toward adoption 
of sickness benefit laws by the states, is 
being carried out as the legislative ses- 
sions get under way. In Massachusetts, 
a bill, S. B. 38, would enact a non- 
occupational accident and sickness bene- 
fits law to require the payment to em- 
ployes by employers of eight or more of 
temporary total disability benefits for 
non-occupational accidents or sickness 
not covered under workmen’s compen- 
sation, occupational disease or similar 
laws of state or Federal Government. 
The bill would require an employer 
who does not provide for payment of 
these benefits under insurance to estab- 
lish and maintain a trust fund, with con- 
tributions shared equally by the em- 
ployer and the employes. It would also 
set up an assigned risk plan for employ- 
ers unable to obtain insurance in the 
regular way. Insurance agents and so- 
licitors would be exempt therefrom as 
they are from the unemployment se- 

curity act. 

In Washington State, where the state 
compensation fund called the Accident 
Fund is compulsory, monopolistic and 
extra-territorial, Governor Wallgren, in 
his annual message says that awards un- 
der the act are pitifully low and common 
sense and justice dictate that injured 
workers be given more than the “present 
pittance.” Likewise, he aaeed to set 
up a cash sickness benefit fund, saying: 

“I recommend that this legislature en- 
act a disability compensation law that 
will provide protection to sick workers 
on a scale comparable to that provided 
by unemploymennt insurance. The en- 
actment of such a law will make Wash- 
ington State the third state in the Union 
to protect workers against loss of in- 
come due to illness. This need not re- 
sult in any increased tax burden to em- 
ployers if a proposed tax reduction on 
unemployment insurance is put into ef- 
fect. Employers are widely cognizant of 
the value of wage protection against 
chant and the savings that would ac- 
crue to employers from the unemploy- 
ment insurance tax reduction could 
wisely be devoted to the protection of 
the workers.” 


UPHOLDS PREMIUM RETURN 


The Michigan Attorney General’s de- 
partment has upheld provisions of a 
health and accident “family group” 
policy under which the carrier agrees to 
repay 90% of premiums collected over 
a five-year period if no claims have 
been paid on the policy during the 
period. 


MEDICAL ‘PLAN IN ARKANSAS 


A joint plan for pre-payment of hos 
pital and medical care for Arkansas has 
been announced by the Arkansas Medi 
cal Society and the Arkansas Hospital 
Association. The program would offer 
on a voluntary basis four different types 





Taft Health Bill Wins 
H. R. Gordon’s Approval 


H.&A. CONFERENCE ENDORSES IT 


Senate Bill 545 Would Encourage Vol- 
untary Participation in Group 
incurance Plans 
Harold R. Gordon, managing director, 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, put on the record February 14 
that his organization strongly approves 
and endorses Senate Bill 545, introduced 
by Republican Senators Taft, Smith, 
Ball and Donnell, as “a practical solu- 
tion for the improvement of medical 

care in this country.” 

Mr. Gordon said that the new bill sets 
up a practical plan of providing for 
medic: nT and dental research, grants-in- 
aid for general medical service for 
families and individuals with low in- 
come, and other commendable features. 

What disturbed Mr. Gordon was the 
fact that one of the leading financial 
newspapers on February 12 published an 
article, bearing a Washington date-line, 
with the headline “New Health Bill As- 
sailed by Insurance” and indicating that 
the Taft-Smith-Ball-Donnell national 
health bill is “another step toward na- 
tional compulsory health insurance.” 

About the same time other daily pa- 
pers published that Senator James F. 
Murray of Montana plans to reoffer the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill for com- 
pulsory health insurance, and his state 
oan presaged a new fight between pro- 
ponents of a compulsory health pro- 
gram, as recommended by President 
Truman, and sponsors of a voluntary 
program such as is embraced by_ the 
Taft-Smith-Ball-Donnell measure. 

The First Show-Down 

The first show-down probably will 
come in the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, but not until after 
the labor bills now before it are dis- 
posed of. Senator Taft is chairman of 
the committee and Senators Smith, Ball, 
Donnell and Murray are members. 

This committee is the successor to the 
preceding session’s Education and La- 
bor Committee of which Senator Murray 
was chairman and Senator Taft the 
ranking Republican. 

Under the provisions of the Republi 
cans’ bill, $200,000,000 a year would be 
provided to help the states increase 
medical and hospital care for needy 
families. A person would be charged ac 
cording to his ability to pay. Voluntary 
participation in Group health insurance 
plans would be encouraged. 

Said Mr. Gordon: “This biil should 
certainly be approved by every insur 
ance executive who has studied medical 
care problems and who is conversant 
with the practicability of what is pro 
posed in this bill as compared with bills 
of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell type.” 
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\s one old enough to remember back 
to the time when cabs wore horses, we 
now predict that the horse is here to 
stay—otherwise what would we call 
horse radish ? 

x o* 

Groucho Marx once said that the spot 
where he was born is marked by a 
tablet of aspirin, a pinch of bicarbonate 
and just enough water to allow the whole 
thing to dissolve properly. 

x * x 


Frank (research expert of Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives) Lang, 
who needs publicity the way we need a 
migraine headache, is telling the story 
of the skunk who meets his brother and 
says: “You do, too.” Actually, Frank 
didn’t tell that one. We had him mixed 
up with two other fellows. The one 
Frank told was about the absent-minded 
professor at breakfast, who poured 
syrup down his back and scratched his 
waffle. 

It is bad luck to light three cigarette 
lighters with one match. 


Beauty Note. “Gentlemen prefer 
blondes,” but the fact that blondes know 
what gentlemen prefer has a lot to do 
with it, too. 

x * 

Alonzo Q. (broker) Murphay (spell it 
“ph-ay” he warns) writes in to say the 
following: “I met one of your editors 
through my sister that used to live in 
Pittsburgh’s girl friend. And not what 


together because she had the use of a 
fellow who was out of town’s car. I 
think all of this is pretty clever) and 
hope you will send me a clipping of it 
when it gets printed, so I won’t have to 
read the entire column when it appears.” 
Okay, Alonzo, and we hope you live that 
long. 
x «x * 

A brother-in-law story comes in from 
Sam (McDaniel & Company) Mehorter, 
the big butter-and-smile guy. It’s about 
the in-law who came for a week and re- 
mained a month. His hosts decided to 
get rid of him. They planned an argu- 
ment for dinner—one would say the 
soup was too hot and the other it was 
too cold. They would ask their guest 
for an opinion, and whichever one he 
agreed with, the other would get mad 
and throw him out. Comes dinner. Soup 
arrives. Wife says: “It’s too hot.” Hus- 
band says: “It’s too cold,” and turning 
to the brother-in-law, he says, “What 
do you think?” The guest replies: “TI 
don’t know from nothin’. I’m. stayin’ 
two more weeks.” 

* * x 

Walking through a big department 
store the other day, we saw a floor- 
walker sink to the floor crying “Water, 
water.” He received help not a second 
too soon, for in another moment. his 
carnation would have died. 

* 7 


Love is everywhere—especially in the 
third chapter of “Forever Amber.” 


—MERVIN L. LANE 





you think, either. This girl and I were 


Cash Sickness Legislation in 
N. J. Awaits Eastwood Report 


New Jersey’s proposed cash sickness 
plan legislation was uppermost among 
the subjects discussed at the recent 
luncheon meeting of the Casualty Under- 
writers Association of New Jersey, held 
in Newark. Clinton A. Templeman, 
Royal-Eagle-Globe Indemnity Cos., as 
chairman of the legislative committee, 
reported that the recommendations of 
the Eastwood Commission on Post-War 
Economic Welfare would soon be in 
Governor Driscoll’s hands. 

This commission’s study will pre- 
sumably have considerable bearing on 
the type of legislation on cash sickness 
benefits which is enacted in the 1947 
session in New Jersey. It is known that 
organized labor is opposed to insurance 
company participation in such a program 
and has, in fact, sponsored a monopolis- 
tic state fund bill (introduced by Fried- 
land) which extends the unemployment 
compensation act to include payment of 
cash sickness benefits. 

The A. & H. fraternity, spearheaded 
by the Accident & Health Underwriters 
Association of Newark, is taking a keen 
interest in the Eastwood Commission’s 
report and its legislative significance be- 
cause whatever is passed at the present 
session will have a direct bearing on 
production of business by private com- 
panies in New Jersey. 


New Members Introduced 


At the Association’s luncheon Presi- 
dent Thomas E. Maddams, Glens Falls 
Indemnity, before introducing William 
H. Brewster of the National Bureau as 
guest speaker, introduced three new 
members and welcomed them into the 
organization. They are Lawrence H. 
McDonald, the new resident manager of 
the Employers’ Group for northern New 
Jersey; Walter F. Downev, who recently 
became manager of the Newark branch 
office of Manufacturers Casualty and 
Manufacturers Fire, and John F. Smith, 
who has replaced Thomas Forster as 


resident manager of the Ocean Accident 


and Columbia Casualty in Newark. 

President Maddams also referred to 
the recent death of Douglas S. Schenck, 
one of the veteran members of the asso- 
ciation, who was president of Schenck & 
Schenck, Jersey City agency. It was 
voted that a memorial be prepared and 
sent to his family, expressive of the high 
regard in which he was held by this or- 
ganization. 

Percy A. Rogers, United States F. & 
G., as chairman of the educational com- 
rnittee, was glad to report that fifty G.I. 
siudents had been graduated in the state 
agents’ association training course just 
closed and that another class will start 
it March. Mr. Rogers spoke apprecia- 
tively of the fine cooperation given by 
various company representatives in serv- 
ing as lecturers. 

In closing the business portion of the 
meeting President Maddams put on the 
record that Lawrence B. Carey, New 
Jersey insurance commissioner, has in- 
vited various insurance groups to join 
with the State Insurance Department in 
making plans for the annual meeting at 
Atlantic City in June of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
Mr. Maddams indicated that the Cas- 
ualty Underwriters would be glad to do 
its part. 


SKI ACCIDENT POLICY 


Commercial Casualty has put on the 
market a ski accident insurance policy 
which, for seventy-five cents a day at 
important skiing centers, will provide 
$1,000 principal sum, hospitalization up 
to $150, surgical benefits from $50 to 
$150 according to a schedule, and medi- 
cal-dental expenses of $15. Ski jumping 
and accidents sustained in competitive 
events are excluded. There is no age 
limitation. 

The policy was created by Eric FE. 
3ohm, a prominent skier, who heads the 
Commercial’s ski accident department. 
Before coming to the U. S. in 1939 he 
was in the A. & H. business in Vienna. 


N. Y. Auto Liability Security Fund 


(Continued from Page 39) 


determined by competitive considera- 
tions. In this state, insurers are per- 
mitted to make rates in concert under 
the jurisdiction of the Superintendent 
of Insurance. 

“Utilizing the provisions of the law, 
all companies writing this type of in- 
surance in New York State, both stock 
and mutual, pool their information and 
establish a uniform rate. What price 
competition exists is produced by the 
payment of dividends by mutuals and 
participating stock companies and by 
one company which, with the permission 
of the Superintendent, deviates from the 
established rate. 

“The essential fact is that, with a 
single’ exception, all companies writing 
this form of insurance in New York 
State charge by agreement the same 
initial rate, a situation which places a 
heavy responsibility upon the Superin- 
tendent, who stands between these 
price-fixing combinations and the pub- 
lic.” 

Reason for Funds 

Speaking of the reasons for adoption 
of the several funds, Mr. Dineen said 
the New York Insurance Department, 
between 1931 and 1937, wound up the 
aifairs of eighteen companies, leading to 
adoption of the workmen’s compensation 
security funds; following the crash of 
1929, a number of insurers writing so- 
called public vehicles collapsed and that 
led to enactment of the law known as 
the public motor vehicle liability fund; 
in 1941, the life insurance guaranty fund 
which makes available up to $25,000,000 
through an assessment process against 
all domestic life insurers was adopted. 

Mr. Dineen said these legislative en- 
actments constitute a “humane and en- 
lightened policy designed to minimize 
the economic shock to the community 
which inevitably follows the impairment 
or failure of insurance companies, par- 
ticularly those whose operations carry 
them into fields of endeavor intimately 
related to the general public welfare.” 

The Superintendent cited a recent ex- 
perience when a New York company 
found itself in financial difficulties and 
said that fortunately in this case, the 
problem was solved by additional capital. 
He said this company normally wrote a 
sizable amount of automobile liability 
and property damage; it insured 18,000 
cars in New York State alone. Its re- 
serves on New York State business for 
unpaid losses on auto liability exceeded 
$600,000 and unearned premiums ex- 
ceeded $500,000. 

Gave Renewed Energy 

This experience, together with the De- 
partment’s over-all study of the security 
fund problem, “gave renewed urgency 
to the necessity for action.” Declaring 
that the failure of any company writing 
automobile insurance tends to impair 
public confidence in the efficacy of the 
financial responsibility law and in the 
institution of insurance, Mr. Dineen re- 
turned to the recent instance of the 
company he had mentioned, and_ said 
that when its financial plight had been 
called to the attention of a number of 
companies in the state, they explored 
the situation to see what could be done 
about it. He added: 

“In the recent instance mentioned, 
some companies expressed a willingness 
to join with others in reinsuring a por- 
tion of the business in specific areas but 
this plan was impracticable because it 
contemplated a preference to selected 
groups of policyholders. The important 
thing is that we cannot rely in all cases 
upon voluntary action on the part of 
the stronger companies to aid those 
less favorably situated, nor can we al- 
ways rely upon assistance from outside 
sources, such as the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. In the final analy- 
sis the position of a company may de- 
teriorate to such a point that no lender 
would undertake to rehabilitate it.” 

No Solution in Sight 

Mr. Dineen said that in concentrating 
on automobile liability insurance, the 
Department by no means overlooks the 


fact that the remedy proposed does not 
cover other lines of insurance wriiten 
by casualty companies but the fact shat 
there is no immediate solution in sioht 
for the larger problem “should by no 


means deter us from attempting to <a] 
with automobile insurance.” is 

In recommending creation of a m for 
vehicle liability security fund, \fy 


Dineen said it should be applicable 
automobile bodily injury and property 
damage insurance only and limited in 
its application to securing payment of 
claims from accidents occurring in the 
state by reason of ownership, operation 
and maintenance of motor vehicles in- 
sured by companies authorized to do 
business within the state. Explaining 
his use of the word “maximum,” \fr 
Dineen said: 
Maximum Size of Fund 

“One of the questions to be deter- 
mined is the maximum size of the {fund 
The word maximum is used advisedly 
because the building up of the fund 
will take a period of years. The total 
earned premiums on automobile bodily 
injury and property damage insurance in 
the state of New York for all com- 
panies transacting that business for 1045 
were $71,718,000. In the same year the 
net written premiums in New York 
State for the ten largest writers of 
automobile bodily injury liability insur- 
ance came to $21,048,524, exclusive of 
property damage insurance. Two of the 
companies wrote over $3,000.000 each, 
two of them wrote over $2,000,000 each 
and the remainder wrote amounts vary- 
ing from $1,900,000 to $1,400,000, : 

“The Department recommends that the 
maximum limit of the fund shall con- 
stitute 15% of the outstanding New 
York loss reserves and unearned pre- 
miums on bodily injury and_ property 
damage liability insurance. In making 
this recommendation we have not over- 
looked the fact that the workmen’s com- 
pensation security funds call for only 
5% of the compensation loss reserves. 
However, under the workmen’s compen- 
sation law compensation carriers are 
required to pay promptly into a special 
fund the present value of many of the 
expensive cases, such as death cases, 
total permanent disability cases, loss of 
limbs where the payments exceed 104 
weeks, etc. 

“The effect of this statutory require- 
ment is to reduce markedly the amount 
of loss which claimants would suffer 
should a compensation § carrier fail. 
There is no method of applying this 
principle to automobile insurance, and 
consequently a larger fund is required. 
Furthermore, compensation claimants 
obtain an additional protection by rea- 
son of the provisions of Section 34 of 
the workmen’s compensation law provid- 
ing that compensation claims are pre- 
ferred in a liquidation proceeding.” 

Pay Existing Claims 

The proposed plan, said Mr. 
contemplates that not only shall the 
fund be used for the purpose of paying 
existing claims which have been in- 
curred in New York up to the time of 
liquidation but also, at the option of the 
Superintendent, to provide for the con- 
tinuance of the coverage of policylhold- 
ers or the return of the unearned por- 
tion of the premium. a 

Mr. Dineen closed his statement with 
his answers to critics of such proposals, 
saying: 

“Upon prior occasions when plat 
this type were suggested the argument 
was sometimes made that such plans put 
weak companies on a parity with strong 
ones and placed a premium on bad man- 
agement. Had this argument prevailed 
Congress never would have enacted the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora‘ion 
Law nor would the legislature 0! {1's 
state have enacted the laws creatin he 
workmen’s compensation security 1!!! ds, 
the public motor vehicle liability 
curity funds and the life insurance + 
anty fund. Where the public inter 
at stake, competitive considera‘ 
should not be allowed to stand in 
way.” 
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he Family Legal 
Liability policy is an excellent introduction to new prospects. 
During February and March, we tell the public in our national 
advertising about this coverage and provide America Fore 
agents with related material to use in soliciting this business. 














A Message to : 


TOP-RANKING FIRE and CASUALTY 
“COMPANY EXECUTIVES 





l RE you planning on 1947 expansion into foreign lands, or broadening your domestic market to write mul- 
tiple lines or reinsurance in keeping with changes in various state insurance laws? 


Whatever your plans, your serious consideration is directed to a man of vision, integrity and seasoned 
fire and casualty insurance experience who anticipates a return to civilian status in the near future after 
a fine U. S. Army record in World War II. Here are his qualifications for an executive position which 


he desires to assume: 


From 1926 to 1941 he held important posts with large fire and casualty organizations, handling direct writing 
as well as reinsurance, and his annual average income was $25,000. He is as well informed regarding production, 
legal and claims work as he is in home office administrative duties; has had practical experience in all of them. 
Prior to entering the Army he was president of his company, and on the board of directors of two others. 


PRESENT STATUS and AVAILABILITY 


He is now on active military duty in Washington, D. C., as a lieutenant colonel. Prior to his present 
assignment he was attached to the Judge Advocate General’s Department with supervision over 300 claims com- 
missions in all parts of the world. And while the fighting was in progress, he was 18 months overseas, most of 
which time serving on the staff of General Omar Bradley’s 12th Army Group. He has received three decorations. 


. 


Still under 50, the writer of this message is confident that the first-hand knowledge which he has of condi- 
tions abroad, plus his pre-war insurance background and confidence in his ability to produce results, should 


make his availability attractive at this time. 


He would like to enter negotiations with fire or casualty company principals for assignment 
here or abroad when he has completed his military service. Therefore, it is suggested that those 
interested in his qualifications should wire or phone The Eastern Underwriter (W Hitehall 3-1446) 


or write: 


BOX 1690, THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
41 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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